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tures markets: The 
Mercado de Cereales a 
Término de Buenos 

Aires (Buenos Aires 
Grain Futures Market); Mercado Gen- 
eral de Productos Nacionales del Ro- 
sario de Santa Fe (Rosario General 
Produce Market); Bolsa de Cereales de Santa Fe 
(Santa Fe Grain Exchange). There is also an unim- 
portant market in Montevideo called the Mercado 
Uruguayo de Cereales a Término (Uruguayan Grain 
Futures Market). 

In volume of trading, the Buenos Aires option or 
futures market is more important than the others 
combined, although the amount of actual grain han- 
dled is less than the amount which changes hands in 
the Rosario market in a normal year. 

The Buenos Aires option market was founded about 
15 years ago. For some time, shares sold under $500 
paper. As late as seven years ago, the market value 
was $4,500. Now they are worth around $26,000 
paper, or nearly $10,000 American currency. The mar- 
ket has paid yearly dividends of nearly 20 per cent 
on the present valuation of the shares, 
within recent years. The authorized capi- 
tal is 6,000,000 pesos and $4,800,000 paid 
up. Unless otherwise stated, the term 
“peso” means a paper peso worth at pres- 
ent approximately 40c in the currency of 
the United States of America. 


Stace last statement showed special re- 

serves for the protection of traders of 
$1,463,550, and a favorable profit and loss 
balance of $719,660.64. Taking into con- 
sideration the financial position of the 
market in conjunction with the margins 
called and the manner in which the busi- 
ness is cleared by the organization, it may. 
be said without exaggeration that there is 
no other grain option market in the world 
which gives to traders such a strong finan- 
cial guaranty. The Rosario option market 
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has a paid-up capital of $3,000,000 and reserves of 
about $1,000,000. Shares which sold a few years ago 
at $4,000 are now worth about $28,000. 

The chief functions of the option market are to 
afford a common meeting place for buyers and sellers 
and to guarantee the fulfillment of the business trans- 
acted by them. The option market does not engage in 
the grain business. It is not concerned with price 
fluctuations of the commodities traded in except in 
their relation to the guaranties or margins deposited 
against trades by those making them. 

In this country the two or three great grain houses 
which figure foremost in the list of exporters cover 
the interior with their representatives like the pro- 
verbial dew. They are not dependent upon the option 
markets in the securing of the grain sold by them to 
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Europe or the United States. The spe- 
cialist or small exporter, however, can- 


s 2 
] CHI THE TIOWS not afford to maintain an elaborate 
buying organization with buyers in 


each country town. Such an overhead 
would quickly put him out of business 
and leave the field entirely to his great 
competitors. He could not bear the 
cost of maintaining direct relations 
with hundreds of country middlemen or producers. 
As a member of the option market, however, the small 
buyer is brought face to face with the representatives 
of sellers in all parts of the interior. He is placed 
on a more or less even footing with his powerful 
competitors. 


T IS a system that works to the advantage of both 

buyer and seller, The common mecting ground 
produces more buyers and, consequently, greater com- 
petition, with resultant benefit to the producer, while 
the economies of the system redound to the eventual 
credit of the consumer of the manufactured products 
of the commodities traded in. 

Abolition of this scientific method of marketing 
would throw the Argentine grain trade back into the 
so-called “dark ages” when it was con- 
trolled by three or four firms who are 
popularly supposed to have fixed the 
“spread” between the prices paid by them 
in the country and the c.i.f. prices at which 
they sold in Europe. Only those ignorant 
of present day conditions in the world’s 
grain trade would allege that under the 
present system the two or three leading 
grain export houses of the Argentine ex- 
ercise any noteworthy influence in fixing 
the. prices received by Argentine producers 
for their cereal produce. ’ 

Some of our Argentine contemporaries 
have had much to say regarding the lib- 
eral profits of grain exporters in this coun- 
try, but the truth is that the number has 
been reduced by more than one half with- 
in the last five vears. Very few busi- 
nesses operate on such a small margin of 
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system exists; and a very sin- 
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profit as compared with the volume of turnover. 
Probably not even the packing industry, despite its 
intensive utilization of products, can show such a 


record for efficiency of operation. 


HEN a farmer sells 200 tons of wheat in Janu- 

ary for delivery in his country station in March 
his broker sells a March future, or as it is better 
known in the United States, a “March option.” When 
such a trade is made in an Argentine option market, 
the brokers or principals sign confirmations of the 
business which must be presented to the management 
of the market within a few specified hours. The fol- 
lowing day, or later in the same day, the option market 
“calls” the two parties to the contract for original 


margins which are deposited by the principals to the ‘ 


account of the option market in banks designated by 
the market. As the market fluctuates thereafter the 
principals are “called” for further margins when neces- 
sary, the trades being kept margined up to the price 
of the transaction. The original margin is an addi- 
tional safeguard to protect the market, which guar- 
antees the business against violent price fluctuations. 

This phase of the mechanism of Argentine option 
markets is somewhat different from that used in the 
grain markets of the United States. There no written 
confirmation of the business is made. In the principal 
markets the volume of business and the speed with 
which it is transacted would make such procedure 
impossible. The principals merely report to the mar- 
ket at the close of business all of their trades. If a 
mistake or misunderstanding has occurred, the market 
leaves the settlement of the dispute to the traders. 
Here, on the other hand, the market takes a very 
pronounced interest in knowing why a principal has 
not signed his half of thé contract if the other half 
has been turned into the market. 


N North America, original margins usually are not 

“called” against well-known firms except in periods 
of extraordinary fluctuations. On the other hand, 
“calls” for margins are made much more quickly than 
here and deposits must be made with most of the 
American markets within 15 minutes. In this country, 
traders are scattered over the business sections of the 
two cities which have the leading option markets, and 
such fast work is out of the question. The original 
margins insisted upon by our Argentine markets, 
consequently, seem inspired by good business policy 
that, at least, meets with the approval of 





gular one it is. If an ex- 
porter buys 200 tons wheat 
in an option market and the 
market advances, he cannot 
withdraw his profits until he 
has closed out the business. 
On the other hand, if he is a 
loser he must deposit daily in 
the market in accordance 
with the settling price. If the 
market reacts and wipes out 
his losses he can recover these 
margins from the market, 
but he cannot collect any of 
his profits until he has can- 
celed the business by selling 
out his purchase contract. 

The Argentine markets 
act on the theory that, as they 
guarantee to the seller that the buyer will take de- 
livery of the grain that he has bought, the market 
should retain the accidental speculative profits which, 
the market rightly maintains, must be returned theo- 
retically to the seller when he makes delivery of the 
actual grain. If the seller has sold at $10 per 100 
kilos and the market goes to $11 before he makes 
delivery, he will have deposited in the market margins 
for $1 per 100 kilos. The buyer will have this theo- 
retical profit, but the market says, “We will liquidate 
the business at $10 per 100 kilos. Therefore the buyer 
is not entitled to collect a paper profit which must be 
returned to the seller.” 

In North America the option market does not take 
upon itself such responsibilities. There, if the mar- 
ket had gone to $11 per 100 kilos the buyer would have 
received his paper profit and the seller would have 
lost it, but when the seller would have made delivery 
of the actual merchandise he would have made it at 
$11 and not at $10, as in this country. The final work- 
ing out of the business is the same. In North Amer- 
ica, of course, the machinery is much simpler. 


HE North American market then washes its hands 

of the business. In this country the contrary is 
true. Even though the seller has made delivery of the 
actual merchandise, both parties to the contract must 
maintain their margins in the market, which in turn 
liquidates with the seller. The two parties cannot set- 
tle direct, because one may have sold in the market 
at $10 and the other may have bought at $12 per 100 
kilos, the difference being represented by the cancella- 
tion of contracts at prices intervening. The market 
acts as the clearing house, paying profits and collect- 
ing losses on completed transactions according to the 
prices of the businesses. 

The maintenance of margins is necessary after the 
actual grain is delivered, because in this country such 
contracts may be completed by the delivery of the 
grain at country stations in railway cars. When the 
grain movement to ports is heavy, many days may 
elapse before the seller can secure cars on which to 
load the grain which he has delivered and which the 
buyer is obligated to weigh and sample at the country 
station. The contrary is true in North America, where 
such option market contracts are based upon grain in 
store in terminal elevators, which issue certificates on 
a moment’s notice as to weight and quality and are 
responsible for the same. There the grain has already 
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been shipped from the country station, and has been 
weighed and graded by state or federal agencies. 

By reason of the more complicated machinery em 
ployed in this country, the Argentine option markets 
find themselves at times with several millions of pesos 
on hand, representing margins on open trades guaran 
teed by the market. The lending of this money to 
banks adds materially to the earnings of the market 


ARKET charges are very much higher in this 

country than in North America. In the United 
States the option market is looked upon as a mean 
to facilitate business, and not as an institution whic) 
should produce liberal dividends. Here it is possibl 
for the holder of an option market share to obtai: 
better dividends than old-established industries pay, 
without any contribution on his part to the busines 
of the market. In North America the idea of an optio: 
market share being regarded as an investment would 
be considered as foreign to the purposes of the mar 
ket. There it is regarded as an economic necessity b) 
those familiar with its functions. Here it is also 
looked upon as a money making institution. 

The result is that the volume of trading in Argen- 
tine option markets is much less than it should be. 
It is not possible for exporters or traders to take 
advantage of the fluctuations in the comparative price 
levels of the two leading markets to lift hedges against 
grain in one market and transfer them to another and 
back again except on a very limited scale. The market 
charges, combined with excessive brokerage charges, 
are too great to overcome. . 

The actual “pit” brokers’ charges are not consid- 
ered excessive. It is the extra charge of one per mil 
which must be paid in the Rosario market on all option 
transactions which acts as a bar to option trading in 
that market. Even if an exporter made the transac- 
tion without the intervention of any one else he must 
pay one per mil to some broker to “O.K.” the business 
before the market will register it. Those familiar with 
the temper of the North American producer may well 
smile when they contemplate the fate that would over- 
take such an organization in the Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Winnipeg grain markets. The Buenos Aires market 
may be regarded as a free, unrestricted market open 
to any one with the price of a share in his pocket 
and a financial standing acceptable to the board of 
directors. The Rosario market is in the same category 
to a limited extent. There an individual is admitted 
to the “wigwam,” but on entering he finds that the 
“pow-wowing” is done by others, even though he must 
pay for it. 


CUSTOM observed by Argentine grain markets 

that seems strange to the foreigner is the accessi- 
bility of the trading “pit” or “ring.” Here those of the 
general public who pay a moderate fee yearly, and 
are thus members of the Bolsas de Comercio or Cham- 
bers of Commerce which house the grain markets, may 
approach the wooden barrier, chest high, which in- 
closes the brokers, and give orders to buy and sell the 
grains traded in or receive confirmations of the busi- 
ness done. This results in public emphasis of the 
speculative features of option trading. 

The fast wire service between markets to which 
the North American grain trade is accustomed is not 
known here. This probably is due largely to the gov- 
ernment’s monopoly of the telegraph service between 
the Rosario and Buenos Aires option markets. Pri- 
vate telegraph wires are prohibited, on 
the theory that these would constitute com- 











conservative interests. 

In North America, grain firms clear 
their open lines to the market daily. That 
is, those with profits based upon the clos- 
ing price of the previous day and the 
closing price of the current day receive 
these profits; and those with losses during 
the corresponding period must pay them 
within 30 or 45 minutes after the close 
of the market. If the business was made 
in the current day, the loss or the profit 
is determined by the difference between 
the price of the transaction and the set- 
tling price at the close of business. Thus, 
theoretically, at the close of business the 
North American option market has taken 
the losses in the market up to that hour, 
and has paid them to those who have 
profits, In this country quite a different 
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petition for the government owned mo- 
nopoly. Another feature of Argentine 
grain option markets which is noticed by 
the foreigner by reason of its rarity is the 
fees paid to the directors of the option 
markets. These gentlemen receive a per- 
centage of the profits, which may be $5,000 
or $6,000 a year each. This state of af- 
fairs is due to the Argentine conception of 
the functions of an option market, which 
is held to be a money making proposition 
as well as filling an important and neces- 
sary place in the grain marketing ma- 
chinery. In North America, fees paid to 


directors of such markets are nominal, it 
being regarded as an honor to work for 
the common good of all concerned in the 
market. 4 
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A FINE OLD PIONEER GONE 

\ ANY millers in every part of the country feel a 
LY distinct sense of personal loss in the death last 
week of another of the too few remaining older millers 
of the St. Louis district. The last few years have 
taken heavy toll among these fine old stalwarts who 
contributed to making that city for a long time the 
country’s chief center of milling and the flour trade, 
and a few more winters doubtless will find its milling 
fortunes wholly in the hands of a newer, even of a third 
and fourth, generation. 

Henry G. Craft was in many ways a typical miller 
of carlier days, yet he was so sound a student of 
affairs that, continuing active in business almost to the 
hour of his death, he never became old-fashioned or 
lost step with the most modern developments of the 
trade. Only a few weeks ago, at the meeting of the 
Federation in Chicago, he displayed a most intimate 
knowledge of affairs of current interest among millers, 
an’ the same ability of acute discernment and direct 
speaking which always has been one of his outstanding 
qualities. In a time when younger men are not suffi- 

itly interested even to attend trade councils, he 

er allowed the infirmities of age to prevent his pres- 
ice or to still his voice. 

Mr. Craft’s jovial cordiality, his warm handclasp 
d his keen enjoyment of good-fellowship were widely 
own. Fewer perhaps were aware of his forbearing 
ttitude toward his competitor, his sympathies for the 
‘ss fortunate, his kindly thoughtfulness of others, his 
lways present interest in younger men, and the gen- 
rosity of spirit which characterized his contacts with 
| about him. His friendship was not too easily 
gained, but those who had the good fortune to claim 
{ were justly proud of the possession. 





GERMANY TO TAX THE LOAF 

(Fae is about to experiment with her po- 

litical and financial future through the imposition 
of a heavy tax on imports of wheat and a discrimina- 
tory tax two and a half times as great on imports 
of flour. Duties at these rates are contemplated effec- 
tive August 1, and the bill to be presented to the 
Reichstag is reported to contain a provision that at the 
end of one year the wheat duty shall be doubled and 
the flour duty increased two hundred and twenty-five 
per cent. Press reports and cables from Mr. Raikes, 
The Northwestern Miller's European representative, 
agree that, while the bill will be vigorously opposed, it 
probably will pass. 

For more than a year the imposition of heavy duties 
on wheat and flour has been threatened by Germany. 
Several months ago, it appeared fairly certain that 
action would not be long deferred, but the serious food 
shortage, coupled with strong political opposition, 
finally caused the proposal to be set aside. Since then 
commercial conditions have made further favorable 
progress, industrial activity has greatly increased and 
the food situation has evidently sufficiently improved to 
warrant the action now contemplated. 

It is assumed that the drastic measure of a heavy 
tax on bread is for the dual purpose of creating 
revenue needed under the Dawes reconstruction plan 
and the reduction of German imports in order to im- 
prove the trade balance. Germany is intensely busy 
in the manufacture of goods for sale elsewhere in the 
world, and, but for the food situation, would soon be 
able to bring this balance to the credit side of the 
ledger. Bread requirements are, however, always a 
difficult factor to control in regulating national income 
and outgo, and until now the German government has 
been compelled to witness the hard earned income from 
industry spent for food, when its scheme of economy 
would have had it spent altogether for raw materials 
for industrial use. 

It is evident that it is now proposed to take the 
bull by the horns and, through heavy duties, either 
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greatly reduce the importation of breadstuffs or make 
those who must have bread pay burdensome toll. In- 
cidentally, the interests of German millers are not over- 
looked, it being apparent that the purpose of the pro- 
posed schedules is wholly to prevent flour importation 
and favor the purchase of wheat for conversion by 
German industry. This is probably the weakest point 
in the program, for, all things considered, German 
food economy will be better served by purchase in 
world markets of cheaper grades of flour than by im- 
porting all wheat—including that milled into the high- 
est quality flours—largely for the profit of home 
millers. 

High taxes on bread are never popular. Germany, 
according to all reliable reports, is industrially pros- 
perous, while the individual worker is still poor and 
paid on a mark basis which makes living cost his 
chief problem. 

Measured in the light of what we know about Ger- 
man conditions and in the experiences of other coun- 
tries with loaf taxes in times of political unrest, the 
result of Germany’s heroic experiment is not likely to 
be entirely happy. 


A NEEDLESS DEFENSE 

" HE Stabilization of the Price of Wheat During 

the War and Its Effect upon Returns to the 
Producer” is the somewhat extensively descriptive title 
borne by a one hundred page pamphlet issued last 
week with the imprint of the United States Grain 
Corporation. The general text was prepared by Dr. 
Frank M. Surface, the corporation’s economist, and 
there is also an introduction by Edward M. Flesh, 
liquidating trustee, and a special foreword by Sec- 
retary Hoover, formerly chairman of the corporation’s 
board of directors. 

The publication is in considerable part made up 
of tables and graphs covering wheat supplies and dis- 
tribution and price changes before, during and after 
the period of government price control. These are pre- 
sented in supplement to a history of the establishment 
of wheat price control and a general account of the 
activities of the Grain Corporation. Much attention is 
given to the effect of fixed wheat prices on returns 
received by the grower, and statistics are used to gain 
the conclusion that the farmer received through the 
war and the early liquidation period a price at least 
equal to that which he would have gained in the opera- 
tion of free markets. 

It may be questioned if a publication so frankly 
defensive of the operations of the Food Administra- 
tion and United States Grain corporations is not super- 
erogatory. The record of both organizations is quite 
complete. They served their purpose as well as and 
probably better than did the majority of our war 
activities. To what extent they are open to criticism 
may properly be left for decision to later historians or 
wisely and happily forgotten. Certainly not much is 
to be gained by frankly self-serving and defensive 
argument by those who were active in guiding the 
fortunes of the one factor of Food Administration 
which has not yet been liquidated. 

If particular exception may be taken to any detail 
of this defensive compilation it must be to the. doubt- 
less unintentionally slighting references to the partici- 
pation of the milling industry in the patriotic service 
rendered by the Food Administration. Apparently 
forgetful of the fact that millers voluntarily submitted 
their industry to regulation even before the enactment 
of the food control act, and that they willingly co- 
operated with every suggestion of the administration, 
reference is made to the “license regulation of flour 
mills” and to “rigid enforcement” to meet “threatened 
profiteering.” 

This and other references to the vigor of control 
over flour mills, especially the somewhat unhappy his- 
tory of the attempt to sell standard Grain Corpora- 
tion fiour, seem to reflect the feeling of the writer that 
the milling industry was, if not an unfriendly, at least 
an inconsequential, factor in price stabilization and 
the maintenance of the bread supply of the United 
States and its associates in the war. Perhaps that is 
to be regarded as constituting a separate record in the 
history of food control activities. Or, it may be that 
in this post facto defense of the operations of the 
Grain Corporation, it was deemed that the milling 
division needed no defender. 
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ON EXPORT CONTRACTS 

| N THE European Department of this issue appears 

an article by Mr. C. F. G. Raikes, European man- 
ager of this publication, pointing out how several 
recent disputes and trade arbitrations have emphasized 
the need of more specific agreements, expressed in 
some sort of sales contract, governing the terms of 
export flour sales. Mr. Raikes’s comment and sug- 
gestions should be read by every exporting miller. 

It is the understanding of The Northwestern Miller 
that the communication of the Dutch importers was 
considered by the export committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and that it decided a general 
form of export contract to be unnecessary if not 
impractical. This publication has no desire unduly to 
press the matter if the responsible officials of the 
industry’s organization believe that no action is neces~ 
sary and that the present somewhat lax methods of 
business may safely be continued. 

It does believe, however, that there is room for 
constructive effort in, at least, defining sales terms 
and forms and methods of arbitration to be resorted 
to in the settlement of disputes. That the twilight 
zone at this time is a very wide one is indicated, not 
only by the incidents cited by Mr. Raikes, but by 
numerous others of recent occurrence known to millers 
in the United States and Canada. In one notable case, 
the flour arbitration committee of an important United 
Kingdom market was called upon to decide a case in- 
volving a large sum of money, the point to be de- 
cided being one of marine law and custom and not 
reasonably within the purview of an ordinary com- 
mercial arbitration. It is just possible that certain 
factors of sales and delivery terms should be removed 
from the field of such arbitrations. 

The export trade in flour always has been safe be- 
cause of the almost uniformly high standing and 
methods of importers and the fundamental basis of 
good faith which has for half a century characterized 
the relationship between millers and their customers. 
Unfortunately the recovery from war conditions has 
brought many new and untried concerns into the field, 
and not all of these are sufficiently imbued with this 
same spirit of fair play. 


WHAT IS MANIPULATION? 

N THE discussion of methods for keeping the 

trade in grain futures within the limits of its proper 
economic function, the question frequently is asked, 
“What is manipulation?” Usually the question is pro- 
pounded as unanswerable, on the theory that the effect 
of a great volume of general trading in a free market 
has precisely the same effect as has the trading of 
one or a few individuals. If, therefore, one is manipu- 
lation, the other, measured by results, is equally so. 

The Northwestern Miller cannot vouch for the story 
that toward the closing days of the big “bull” wheat 
market of late winter, one of the principal factors 
in that speculative advance gave orders to “put the 
price to two dollars a bushel.” This meant that, 
regardless of all proper influences, this individual 
was prepared by the volume of his own purchases to 
establish a fictitious market level for that day. Wheth- 
er or not the particular story is true does not matter, 
since the incident is not unusual in the past record 
of the market and has been repeated on an even larger 
scale in historical great corners. 

The Department of Agriculture investigation dis- 
closed that recent wide fluctuations in Chicago May 
wheat were “due primarily to heavy trading by a limit- 
ed number of professional speculators,” and that their 
operations were facilitated “by large participation on 
the part of the public.” Otherwise stated, it means that 
a few traders supplied the leadership necessary to 
falsify grain values and that the gambling public aided 
and abetted the enterprise. 

In view of this recent and official record, it seems 
unnecessary to seek further for a definition of 
manipulation. It is the action of any element, made 
up of few or many persons or interests, which mis- 
uses the machinery of a free market to set aside or 
overcome normal price influences. No one at all fa- 
miliar with grain markets can fail to recognize it or 
be unaware of how easily the present system lends 
itself to the purpose. It is this adaptability to misuse 
which is under criticism and which grain exchanges 
are called upon to correct. 
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The following table shows the flour output 


at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
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May 30 
Minneapolis . 128,: 
St. Paul .....- 8, k. oe 
Duluth-Superior 1 4,70 ry 
Milwaukee se 3, on 
Totals ....+> 54, 2 rg 
Outside mills*.147, 2 164,25 
; , 408,404 


Ag’gate sprg.3 
St. Louis .....- 
St. Louist 
Kuffalo 


80,600 








84,795 
20,000 


35,692 192,299 
Chicago .....--- 24,000 30,000 
Kansas City...119,177 105,832 4 
. 259,891 247,140 262 





Omaha seeee 
St. Joseph .... 
Salina 

Wichita 
Toledo ....++:+:. 


29,600 
20,000 





55,940 
Toledof ois 99, 

i 8,810 
Indianapolis ,81 
Nashville**® .... 0 96,560 ...... 

rts Oreg. & $2,124 ..... 
a ire 15,236 12,900 
Pa Sok 18,063 25,890 12,850 


Tacoma ....+-+>. 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. rhe 
figures represent the relation of actual week - 
ly output of flour, as reported to rhe North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


May 31 June 2 









May 30 May 23 1924 1923 
Minneapolis .....- 23 32 38 38 
St. Paul ...ccce a 19 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 47 36 
Milwaukep .....-- 30 21 31 
Outside mills* ... 41 § 49 41 
Average spring. 39 42 39 
St. Louis 30 45 $1 
St. Louist 37 45 49 
Buffalo 80 77 51 
Chicago : 75 70 50 
Kansas City ..... 71 55 64 
Kansas City} 44 51 44 
Omaha .....-see- 72 62 «3 
St. Joseph ....... 48 75 39 
Salina ....ccceees 48 40 38 
Wichita .......+..- 35 43 45 
TOIRGO cccsccers 77 70 41 
Toledof ...cccsees 55 7 40 
Indianapolis ..... > 34 aa 39 
Nashville** ...... <i 53 48 
Portland, Oregon. 21 23 51 ‘ 
Beattle ..cccsccece 23 28 50 24 
TACOMA ....0eee% 17 31 45 23 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


mills, in- 


FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 
TO MEET IN SEATTLE 


The twelfth annual Foreign Trade 
Council convention, which is to meet in 
Seattle under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, June 24-26, promises 
to be one of the largest ever held and is 
expected to attract the greatest and 
most varied attendance in the history of 
the council. 

For the first time it will assume an in- 
ternational aspect, as representatives 
from China, Japan, the Philippines, In- 
dia, Straits Settlements, the Dutch East 
Indies and Europe will attend. The 
American government is also taking 
steps to be well represented, and com- 
mercial attachés from all over the world 
are being instructed to be _ present, 
among them being those at Peking, Ber- 
lin, Tokyo, Bombay and Ottawa. Sev- 
eral government officials from Washing- 
ton will also attend the convention. 

Among other features of the session 
will be a gigantic relief map of the 
world, the property of the United States 
Shipping Board, 40 ft long and 17 ft 
high, showing all of the trade routes of 
the world, the products shipped from the 
various countries, and other interesting 
details. 

There is to be an elaborate program 
of entertainment, a prominent feature 
of which will be a trip to Victoria, B. C. 
Through the courtesy of S. H. Haines, 
vice president Admiral-Oriental Line, 
the steamship President Madison will be 
turned over to the delegates. While in 


Victoria they will be the guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The ladies have also been provided for, 
and excursions to various points of- scenic 
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interest, banquets, exhibitions and social 
functions at Seattle clubs and private 
houses have been arranged. 


SHANGHAI 

Suanouar, Cura, April 28.—There 
has been no important increase in the 
amount of business done in imported 
flour. American club straight is quoted 
at $7.15 bbl, while Canadian clear stands 
at $6.70. Business in the former is out 
of the question, and although the Cana- 
dian price would seem to warrant pur- 
chases to be made, buyers are holding out 
for $6.10@6.50. 

Future delivery quotations are not in- 
teresting buyers, as they are awaiting the 
results of the new wheat crop. The Ca- 
nadian market has fluctuated consider- 
ably, but since the break in prices it is 
estimated that some 200,000 bags have 


been booked. There have been no offers 
lately from Japan. 

Stocks of flour in Hongkong are esti- 
mated at about 700,000 bags, of which 
100,000 are Australian, and an equal 
amount from Shanghai, the remainder be- 
ing divided between the United States 
and Canada. 

Prospects for the growing Chinese 
wheat crop are good. 

D. ARaxie, 





Argentine grain exports during April 
amounted to 9,810,000 bus wheat, 1,614,- 
000 bus corn, 2,441,000 bus flaxseed, 3,- 
990,000 bus oats, 124,000 bbls wheat flour, 
and 230,000 bus barley. 





During 1924 there was a shortage in 
the grain crops of Czechoslovakia of ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 bus, compared 
with the preceding year. 





Commerce, in bushels: 





Wheat to— 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


Week ending 
May 23,'25 May 24,’'24 May 16, ’25 





July 1 to 
May 23,'25 May 24, '24 








BUTTE Tee 77,000 = swe vee 333,000 25,076,000 6,695,000 
United Kingdom i, Sree 331,000 38,701,000 14,742,000 
Other Europe ...... 558,000 74,000 5007000 61,611,000 13,523,000 
COREE 25 cccscisese B4B,.000 8 sansce 38,000 49,351,000 16,377,000 
Other countries 517,000 300,000 1,116,000 9,184,000 22,529,000 

, rrr 1,526,000 374,000 2,318,000 183,923,000 73,866,000 
Barley 302,000 277,000 483,000 19,607,000 10,746,000 
GE» 40. c:00 56 ca view 111,000 589,000 135,000 7,180,000 20,207,000 
 , HO eee ee Ts: eee 1,270,000 7,675,000 1,136,000 
MPEP T TET L ST TET 455,000 1,139,000 1,032,000 46,397,000 15,041,000 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
— 171% 163% 165% 164%, 
| AI 170% 165% 167% 166% 
Divtcese 166 163% 162% 164 
| eer Holiday 
June July Sept. July Se; 
Detvenwas 160% 157% 158% 151 
Bsasenes 161% 159% 158% 15 
St. Louis 
May May Jul 
Sas 169 159 
Bes cbkees 169 162 
Bees ecaes 167 164 
ae Holiday 
June July Sept. July Se) 
Bs cutues 152% 150% 157% 157 
Beecvens 152% 151% 158% 157 
Winnipeg Dulutb durum 
May May July May July 
ee: 192% 179 164% 163 
BBsccves 198 181% 165% 165 
See 192% 179% 162% 162 
OP savies 188% 178% Holiday 
June July Sept. July Sept 
1 174% 147% 157% 151! 
Resvens 173 146% 156% 151 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
eS 115% 117% 106% 109% 
aes 116 118 108 1105 
ae 116% 118% 108% 1101 
Re oe tee Holiday 
June July Sept. July Sept 
Disha aen 115% 115% 108% 109% 
Bevece - 115 114% 107% 1081, 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
ree 46% 46% 42% 42%, 
er 47% 48% 44% 44%, 
BO ccesee 48 48% 44% 445 
See Holiday 
June July Sept July Sept 
ge 47% 48% 44 44 
Biwtsaes 47% 48% 43% 43 5% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May uly May July 
. Serr 117% 118% 116 1161 
eer 117% 119 116 117 
Bes eeane 115% 117% 115 114! 
eer Holiday 
June July Sept. July Sept 
aa 115% 114 113 eae 
Se eeeuae 113% 113% 110% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
ar 275 276% 278% 279 
BOs veess 276% 277% 279 280 
, | eee 275 275% 278 279% 
eo Holiday 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Bees v008 272% 249 275% 254 
Bveevnws 270 245% 274% 252% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 lbs: 


May July 
8 Re a ee 12s 9d 12s 8d 

July Oct. 
Be Oe eeeveaseees ... 128 7%d 11s 9%d 
ok SRP ere rr ere 12s 9%d 12s %d 
Be Ge divcabdasbasheees 12810%d 12s 1%d 
CM Weer ere TT Tre Holiday 
Se Te  <acu ie seeawens 2 12s 6%d 1list0\%d 

WISCONSIN MILL’S PROGRESS 


MitwavuKkeE, Wis.—The Hetzel Milling 
Co., Delavan, Wis., expects soon to go on 
a 24-hour production schedule, follow- 
ing the completion of extensive improve- 
ments in the plant. The old mill has been 
given a new foundation, and much of the 
machinery has been replaced with the 
most modern equipment. The capacity 
is being increased 331% per cent. The 
Hetzel interests acquired the mill in 1921, 
and the turnover has been increased from 
$30,000 a year to more than $100,000, with 
prospects of a $200,000 volume in 1926. 
The mill was established in 1839 by Sam- 
uel and Henry Phoenix as one of the 
original flour and feed plants of southern 
Wisconsin. Since its acquisition by the 
Hetzel company, the market has been 
gradually enlarged so that it is no longer 
a local enterprise, as in the earlier days. 





A gain of nearly $257,000,000 has been 
made in the value of exports of grain 
and grain products in the 10 months end- 
ing April, 1925, compared with the simi- 
lar period last year. The chief factor in 
this increase has been the exports of 
wheat, which are responsible for $198,- 
000,000 of the total gain. 





It is estinated that Norway requires 
annually approximately 60,000 tons wheat 
flour, of which about 55,000 are imported, 
the principal source of supply being the 
United States, Canada and Argentina. 
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WORK OF FEDERAL BOARD 
OF TAX APPEALS EXPLAINED 


A. E. Graupner, chief of Division No. 
8 of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, appeared before a gathering of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul business men 
recently to explain the operations of the 
board, concerning which, he said, there 
appeared to be much ignorance relating 
to its powers, jurisdiction and procedure. 
It was confused, he said, with the former 
committee on appeals and review, which 
handled appeals in the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. That body proved unsatis- 
factory, and the present board was estab- 
lished to remedy a difficult situation. 

The board, as now constituted, consists 
of 15 members, one of whom acts as 
chairman. When established, it had no 
offices, no furniture, no équipment, no 
personnel, no precedents, and but little 
in the way of guidance to be found in 
the creative statute. The board provid- 
ed its own rules of practice, which were 
explained in detail by Mr. Graupner. 
Concerning its jurisdiction, he said: 

“The revenue act of 1924 gives the 
board jurisdiction to review the deter- 
mination of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue with respect to any defi- 
ciency in income, profits, estate, or gift 
taxes. This power is limited by the fur- 
ther proviso that the taxpayer may file 
his appeal ‘within 60 days’ after the 
deficiency notice is ‘mailed. We have 
held, because the statute is peremptory, 
that we have no jurisdiction to entertain 
any appeal filed after the expiration of 
this 60-day limit. The board has no juris- 
diction over refunding of taxes paid. Ap- 
peals taken within our jurisdiction apply 
only to determinations by the commis- 
sioner of deficiencies under the revenue 
acts of 1916, 1917, 1918, 1921 and 1924. 

“An important trust has been confided 
to the board and, in order that we may 
administer it, our functions and powers 
must be respected. We are charged with 
the duty of seeing that justice is done 
as between the taxpayer and the govern- 
ment, but there is also the implied duty 
of seeing that the collection of taxes is 
not delayed. 

“The statute provides that the princi- 
pal office of the board shall be in the 
District of Columbia, but the board or 
any of its divisions may hold hearings at 
any place within the United States. There 
are many factors which make it neces- 
sary for the board to sit in Washington, 
and to send divisions into the field only 
when necessary. In the first place more 
than 75 per cent of the income and prof- 
its taxes are collected from that section 
of the United States lying northeast of a 
diagonal line drawn from Chicago south- 
east through Pittsburgh to the Atlantic. 
‘Taxpayers in that section can well be ex- 
pected to appear before the board at 
Washington, but few of them request 
local hearings. For uniformity and ex- 
pedition of decisions, as well as for co- 
operation of effort, the board should be 
kept intact and hold its hearing at its 
office. However, for the remote areas, 
traveling divisions will be sent out as 
often as practicable, if the number of ap- 
peals in a given area warrants the ex- 
pense and interruption of the work in 
Washington.” 





CANADIAN EXPORT PRICES DOWN 
Toronto, Ont., June 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Since May 30 export patents 
have declined 70c bbl and over-sea in- 
quiry has slightly improved. Domestic 
prices are unchanged. 
A. H. Batrey. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Demand.—The flour market is characterized by a healthier tone, and 
a general, though small, improvement is reported in new business. Low stocks 
are the dominating factor, and the necessity for a steady replenishment of sup- 
plies between now and the new crop is apparent. Stocks 
are generally believed to be of the lowest possible dimen- 
sion. Buyers, however, still cling to the notion that lower 
prices will be quoted before new crop flour comes on the 
market. On the other hand, millers have become more 
aggressive. With the May option out of the way, and 
further evidence of short supplies, mill quotations are 





considerably firmer in most markets. 

The May wheat option closed quietly, with the Minneapolis future at $1.621, 
nearly 5c under the level maintained earlier in the week. The market was 
weaker after the Memorial Day holiday, the close of Minneapolis July on Tues- 
day, June 2, being $1.58%. 

Export business still languishes. 
in new crop prices, but it is mostly curiosity. 
port business has not been so dull for many years, and that domestic busi- 


Foreign buyers show increasing interest 
Canadian mills report that ex- 


ness is exceedingly light. 

Prices.—Bullish private estimates of the wheat crop and somewhat bearish 
weather over a large part of the wheat belt during the first two days of this 
week have resulted in an uncertain price movement. Mill quotations in some 
of the chief manufacturing centers are sharply higher, notably in the North- 
west, where prices are 45c bbl over those of a week ago. Quotations of hard 
winter wheat mills in the Southwest are unchanged, whereas soft winter wheat 
mill prices are 50@75c under those of last week. 

Production.—Flour output shows a slight tendency to increase, in response 
to better domestic business, though last week’s activity was curtailed by the 
holiday. Mills in the Southwest operated at a percentage of capacity well 
above that of recent weeks. 

Millfeed.—There is a slightly declining tendency in millfeed values, owing 
to improved pasturage and increased mill production. Mill stocks are scarce, 
however, and quotations remain at a point high enough to discourage buying 


for future delivery. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., June 2.—(Special Cable)—The market is quiet, with little 
business passing. Canadian top patents are 50s 9d ($8.64 bbl), exports 48s 9d 
($8.29 bbl), and Minnesota patents 48s ($8.16 bbl). There are no offers from 
Kansas. Australians are quoted at 43s ($7.31 bbl), and home milled is equal 
to 49s 6d ($8.42 bbl), c.i.f. 

Hamburg—Hamburg reports light arrivals and small stocks. 
the Whitsun holidays and a lighter demand from Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
the border states business is slack. Canadian exports are quoted at $8.15 bbl, 
Kansas $8.60 and English $8.24, June shipment. 

Crop conditions throughout Europe continue very favor- 


Owing to 


European Crops. 


able. 
C. F. G. Raikes. 





Survey of the Crops 


In spite of unusually erratic weather, conditions governing the “growing 
crops are generally satisfactory. After a week of low temperatures, and re- 
ports of frost extending from the western provinces of Canada to Kansas and 
the extreme Southeast, there has been a period of unseasonably hot weather 
and heavy rainfall. In the central states, crops have suffered greatly from 
both the hot and cold periods. The wheat region west of the Mississippi has had 
generous relief from drouth conditions. Harvesting is imminent in the extreme 
Southwest, and will be a week to 10 days early. Crops in the spring wheat 
states have benefited from a period of hot weather and fairly general showers, 
but more rain is needed. In the corn belt there has been considerable damage 
from frost, and most of the advantage of an early season has been lost. Con- 
siderable replanting has been necessary. Details concerning the condition of 
the growing crops will be found on page 960. 
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SUPREME COURT'S JUDGMENT 
IN BILL OF LADING CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has affirmed the judgment of the 
supreme court of Kansas in Browne vs. 
Union Pacific, a case in which the Kansas 
court had rejected the contention of the 
plaintiff that the federal bill of lading 
act makes order bills of lading strictly 
negotiable, and that therefore the rail- 
road became liable to him for damages. 

The case arose from shipments of 
wheat for which the agent of the carrier 
had substituted order bills of lading stat- 
ing false dates. Browne alleged that he 
had relied upon these false dates when 
paying drafts on the shipments. The 
shipments, he contended, however, had 
arrived too late, and he was obliged to 
dispose of them at a loss. 

The trial court decided against Browne, 
who made an appeal to the supreme court 
of Kansas. In this court the principal 
contention of the plaintiff was that the 
federal bill of lading act makes order 
bills of lading strictly negotiable, and 
therefore the railroad was liable to him 
for the damages resulting from misstate- 
ments of dates in the substituted bills of 
lading. The supreme court of Kansas re- 
jected this contention, and affirmed judg- 
ment for the railroad. 

The Supreme Court decided that it was 
clear that the Kansas court rested its 
judgment upon a _ nonfederal ground 
broad enough to sustain it, and its judg- 
ment was therefore affirmed. 


April Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 


April, 1925, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 












Bran Other 
and Screen- mill 
To— middlings ings feeds 
Germany .. P : . “s 21 
Netherlands ‘ . 302 
United Kingdom ee ee 50 
Canada ite 1 
Panama ... ‘ ; 30 40) 
Mexico .... er 27 on i 
Newfoundland 27 ° 
dl ee ‘ aa 67 508 
Other West Indies . 5 ; 3 
Other countries . 6 1 
Totals ... 135 30 1,320 
Totals—March . 908 t15 
February . ik4 224 
January ‘ 201 282 
December 4) 669 
November 535 765 
October .. 54 585 
September . i 199 104 
August ‘ 25 53 
SUF seve ‘ 56 149 
SURE cores 25-9 81 209 
Tee . i7 87 
April .. 296 976 
Oil cake Oil meal 
Cotton Cotton 
To— seed Linseed seed Lins‘d 
Belgium ing 8,706 
Denmark . « Fi Raa 
Krance 529 ° 
Germany 168 TSH 112 
Iceland, et« 141 
Netherland 14,858 
Norway . : . 112 56 
Irish Free State S68 168 
United K'gdom ‘ 3,659 617 56 
Canada .. ‘ , 30 1 
Panama .... . ° 15 1 
Mexico . , 2 : 1 “s 
Newfoundland. ‘ ‘ 2 30 
West Indies or , 6 $1 
Other countries 1 
Totals . +. 7,810 28,517 944 355 
Totals 
March 7,414 585 
February 12,908 1,195 
January : 7,60 408 
December 30,982 9,199 588 





9 
29,700 3: 
1 





November 3,473 
October .. 20,861 f 228 
September 33 
August 1,124 
July 852 
June 1,209 
May 1,611 G82 
April 3,103 413 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 2. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus t Nashville 
Spring first patent ......... ..$8.60@ 9.20 $8.90@ 9.35 oe Fee $8.60@ 9.00 $9.50@10.00 $8.70@ 9.30 $8.90@ 9.15 $9.25@ 9.75 $10.35@10.50 $8.70@ 9.00 $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.35@ 8.90 8.65@ 8.85 eee 8.25@ 8.50 9.25@ 9.35 8 8.75 8.40@ 8.65 8.60@ 9.00 9.00 @10.25 8.49@ 8.70 Pe. 
Spring first clear ............. 7.50@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.85 «@.cce 7.25@ 7.60 8.25@ 8.50 ¥. 8.10 Ter. oe 7.75@ 8.25 8.75@ 9.00 ves eed -@ 
Hard winter short patent ...... 8.35@ 8.65 st waewe’s 7.75@ 8.60 8.15@ 8.50 9.50@ 9.90 8.60@ 9.00 8.80@ 9.05 9.00@ 9.25 8.85@ 9.25 8.80@ 9.10 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 7.80@ 8.25 é-0:0:0 Oe ease 6.75@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.80 9.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.30@ 8.55 8.50@ 8.75 er ee 8.50@ 8.80 0 coe 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.70@ 7.30 en 6.25@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.25 er, oer ned aeets —— oe eee ee oa chao es cowl 
Soft winter short patent ....... 8.40@ 9.00 sohvess wooo @ecse 8.75@ 9.25 9.60@ 9.85 siveveeas 8.75@ 9.00 a 9.35 @10.00 9.00@ 9.35 10.50@10.75 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.95@ 8.45 oo @.... cooe@.... 8.10@ 8.40 9.30@ 9.50 8.60@ 8.90 *8.00@ 8.25 *8.50@ 9.00 9.15@ 9.50 8.70@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.15 
Soft winter first clear ......... 7.50@ 7.75 oW@ecee ee 7.35@ 7.85 ae eee Ee er, ee PrP 9.00@ 9.25 need Ehé os 7.75@ 8.25 
EE eee 6.20@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.45 TTT. Tee wer, Frere 7.40@ 7.50 6.65@ 7.10 6.70@ 6.95 7.40@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.50 rr ere cvwelll sasic 
TOPO IEEE Gs cee ccacascess 4.80@ 5.30 4.80@ 4.90 Sa tc. Pete, ad geed 5.40@ 5.60 Rime Pe 5.15@ 5.40 eR ey 5.55@ 5.80 at Te iin we 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattio ........ $9.60@10.00 (49's) $7.70@8.00 (49's) Joveticcs €69'a) th, Fer $9.00@ 9.60 $8.35 @8.55 
San Francisco.. ....@10.10 9.00@9.50 9.25@9.50 10.00@ 10.25 9.50@9.75 


. ste ers s 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL 
BENEFITED FARMER 


Report Issued Shows That War-time Action 
in Fixing Wheat Price Was Ad- 
vantageous to Agriculture 


A report by Dr. Frank M. Surface, an 
economist of the United States Grain 
Administration, reveals for the first time 
a chapter of war history which is of 
special interest to the American farmer 
and miller. 

Because of the persistent misrepresen- 
tation that the price of wheat, determined 
by the committee appointed by President 
Wilson, was not in the best interests of 
the farmer, members of that committee 
had requested that a full report should 
be issued on the subject. 

It is revealed that, without the action 
of the committee, the farmer would have 
received only about $1.50 bu for his 1917 
crop of wheat instead of the $2.20 deter- 
mined by this committee as a fair price. 
It is now shown that this action was tak- 
en solely to protect the farmers, and re- 
sulted in a gain of millions of dollars to 
them. 

The report states that, in the spring of 
1917, the allies, by bidding against each 
other, had forced the price of wheat from 
$1.50 bu to over $3. In order to abolish 
this competition between themselves the 
allied governments, before the United 
States came into the war, had consoli- 
dated their purchasing of world wheat 
into oné buying agency, which thus be- 
came the sole purchaser of export wheat. 

The domestic price of wheat was fixed 
by the price which could be realized for 
the export surplus. As export buying 
was all in one hand, the operation of the 
law of supply and demand had been abol- 
ished and the price of wheat was fixed 
by the price which this buying agency de- 
termined to pay, and was thus in foreign 
hands. Congress had provided a mini- 
mum price of only $2 bu for the 1918 
crop, and it had made no provision for 
the 1917 crop then being harvested. 

The allied governments had fixed prices 
of wheat in their own countries at about 
$1.80 bu, and in order to import Ameri- 
can wheat at this price they offered to 
pay $1.50 bu at Chicago for the 1917 
crop. In support of this contention, their 
agents felt that any higher price would 
require an increase in the price of bread 
in the allied countries; that the Ameri- 
can farmer had only realized about $1.30 
bu for his previous year’s wheat; that 
they could purchase abundant supplies of 
wheat in Argentina and Australia at 
$1.50 bu, and that the only reason ‘they 
were prevented from availing themselves 
of such cheaper supplies was the demand 
of the American government for their 
shipping for transporting troops and sup- 

lies. 
In the face of this situation, it was 
clear that, unless action should be taken, 
the American farmer would receive $1.50 
for his wheat, and the price was already 
falling rapidly toward that level. To 
prevent this, Herbert Hoover took the 
matter up with President Wilson. “In 
order to do justice to the producers who 
have shown great patriotism in special 
effort to increase production,” Mr. Hoo- 
ver wrote to the President in July, 1917, 
“it is absolutely vital that we protect 
the farmer from a slump in price this 
year due to glut or from the uncontrolled 
decisions of any one buyer.” 

Acting on this recommendation, Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed an independent 
committee, which comprised six farm rep- 
resentatives, two consumers’ representa- 
tives, and three economists and business 
men. This committee determined that 
$2.20 bu at Chicago was a fair price, 
and Dr. Surface in his report states that 
it is obvious that, had it not been for 
this decision by the committee, the Amer- 
ican farmer would have received far less 
for his wheat than was the case. The re- 
port shows that Mr. Hoover, then Food 
Administrator, took no part in the com- 
mittee’s determinations, thus disposing 
of the myth that Mr. Hoover fixed the 
rice. 

With the advantage of the perspective 
which can now be gained, Dr. Surface 
has examined exhaustively the justice of 
the committee’s award, showing statis- 
tically that the price realized for wheat 
during the period of government mar- 








keting was higher than the relative prices 
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of other farm produce where there was a 
free market, and also that the minimum 
price of wheat was fixed by this commit- 
tee at a higher relative level than the 
prices fixed by the government for steel, 
copper and other commodities. It ap- 
pears from the report that the mainte- 
nance of the minimum price was accom- 
panied by a great many hitherto undis- 
closed difficulties. At one time the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation was 
compelled to invest nearly $600,000,000 to 
maintain the price. Nearly $400,000,000 
of this had to be borrowed from banks 
and elsewhere. It also appears that the 
price of wheat was maintained by the 
government for a year after the armis- 
tice in order to enable the farmer to 
liquidate his war production. Dr. Sur- 
face also observes that the war action of 
the government obviously had no re- 
sponsibility for the great fall in the price 
of wheat which occurred two years after 
the armistice, but was a part of the 
worldwide slump in the prices of all com- 
modities. 

He also clears up the misrepresenta- 
tion that the price determined by the 
committee was a fixed or maximum price. 
He states that the result of the commit- 
tee’s decision was not only protection for 
the 1917 harvest, but in reality was a re- 
vision upward of the congressional mini- 
mum from $2 to $2.20 for 1918 wheat. In 
a foreword to this report, Mr. Hoover 
notes that the economic fact must not be 
neglected that any minimum price auto- 
matically tends to become the actual price 
during the period of surplus marketing 
in the fall, and that the subsequent re- 
selling of the accumulated surplus at the 
same price automatically makes it the 
actual price during the period of distri- 
bution, but that, nevertheless, the price, 
after these periods of support, rose above 
the minimum each year without restraint, 
except for a short period in the spring 
of 1918 when, after the farmer had dis- 
posed of his crop, measures were intro- 
duced to prevent profiteering in flour and 
bread. 

Dr. Surface shows that by the elimina- 
tion of war speculation the retail price 
of flour was reduced to the consumer 
from $18 to $13 bbl, while at the same 
time the farmer received much more for 
his wheat than in the speculative period. 

The members of the committee ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to determine 
the fair price at which the government 
should buy wheat of the 1917 crop were: 

Agricultural representatives.—Charles 
J. Barrett, president Farmers’ Union, 
Union City, Ga; Eugene E. Funk, presi- 
dent National Corn Association, Bloom- 
ington, Ill; Edwin F. Ladd, president 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Far- 
go, N. D; J. W. Shorthill, president Na- 
tional Council Farmers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, York, Neb; L. J. Tabor, mas- 
ter Ohio State Grange, Barnesville, Ohio; 
Henry J. Waters, president Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Consumers’ representatives. — William 
N. Doak, vice president Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, Roanoke, Va., and 
James W. Sullivan, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Business representative.—Theodore N. 
Vail, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York. 

Economists.—Frank W. Taussig, chair- 
man United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C., and Harry A. Gar- 
field, president Williams. College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., chairman of the com- 
mittee. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR BOLTING 
SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Cuicaco, Inxr.—The Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, recently issued its 
technical bulletin No. 8 on the subject of 
bolting self-rising flour and flour to which 
phosphate has been added. The bulle- 
tin reads: “The best procedure is to bolt 
flour before it is made self-rising, but in 
case the mill is rigged up in such a man- 
ner as to necessitate bolting after the 
leavening ingredients have been added, 
then every care should be taken to see 
that none of the phosphate, soda and salt 
are sifted out. j 

“Inasmuch as salt is of the largest 
granulation of any of the ingredients 
used, the mesh of the bolting silk should 
by all means be large enough to pass all 
of the salt, which would assure complete 


passage of the phosphate and soda as well. 
Different grades of silk vary considerably 


in ,fineness. Therefore, to make sure the 
salt will completely pass through the 
bolting silk a simple test should be made, 
such as sifting some of the salt through a 
sample of the silk used. If the silk is 
fine enough to sift out part of the salt, 
some of the phosphate and soda may also 
be sifted out, which will noticeably af- 
fect the baking results. 

“In bolting flour to which phosphate 
alone has been added, it is necessary that 
the mesh of the cloth be sufficiently large 
to permit the passage of all of the phos- 
phate. It should be borne in mind that 
all phosphates will not completely pass 
through the same size of bolting silk, be- 
cause phosphates vary greatly in their 
mechanical condition as well as in neu- 
tralizing, strength, color, uniformity, etc. 
Therefore the same precaution as noted 
above should be taken to make sure that 
all the phosphate will pass through the 
silk used.” 





IS YOUR TRADEMARK 
NEAR EXPIRATION? 


The Millers’ National Federation, in a 
recent bulletin, reminds millers, and other 
owners of valuable trademarks or brands, 
that the period for which they registered 
them under the patent law may be about 
to expire. 

The patent law was revised in 1905, 
and many marks and brands were regis- 
tered at that time for the maximum pe- 
riod, which is 20 years. It is therefore 
suggested that the owners of such marks 
and brands look the matter up and make 
sure that their registration still holds 
good. 

The renewal is a simple matter. A 
communication should be addressed to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, 
D. C., giving all particulars of the regis- 
tration certificate, with the request that 
the certificate be renewed. The Patent 
Office suggests the following form for 
such application: 

To the Commissioner of Patents: 

John Doe requests Certificate of 
Registration No........ » granted to 
one ee ee GR icacccary 
he now owns and has not abandoned, 
be renewed in accordance with the 
provisions of section 12 of the trade- 
mark act of Feb. 20, 1905. 

(Signed) Joun Doe, 
(Address). 


Applications for renewal of registra- 
tions will not be considered by the com- 
missioner of patents prior to six months 
previous to the date of expiration. 

The fee for renewal is $10 per brand, 
and remittance should be made in the 
form of a bank draft (not a check) to the 
order of commissioner of patents. Where 
brands that are registered have been ac- 
quired by their present owners by pur- 
chase, it is necessary to file with the com- 
missioner of patents the proper assign- 
ment documents covering transfer of 
ownership of the brands. 





DUTCH IMPORTER CELEBRATES 
WITH A HUMOROUS CIRCULAR 


Hatenboer & Verhoeff, flour importers 
of Rotterdam, have issued for circulation 
in the Dutch trade a four-page publica- 
tion entitled “The Northwestern Miller, 
Special Edition,” in celebration of what 
is described as the “12% Wedding Anni- 
versary of Jan and Nelly Hatenboer,” 
partners in the business. The front page 
bears illustrations from photographs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hatenboer and reproduc- 
tions of the principal flour brands han- 
dled by the concern, El Reno’s Best, Dy- 
namite, and Red Star. 

The inside pages of the publication are 
given over to humorous sketches and 
stories, and the last page to burlesque 
advertisements. The humor of much of 
the contents is unhappily lost in its trans- 
lation into English. 

While The Northwestern Miller ap- 
preciates the compliment implied in ap- 
plying its name to this humorous publi- 
cation, it feels sure its friends in Hol- 
land will understand it did not authorize 
its use and that it had nothing to do with 
the preparation or circulation of the 
“Special Edition.” 

Eprror NorTHWESTERN MILueR. 
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WHEAT FIELDS SUBJECT 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 


An extraordinary group of photo- 
graphs was used by The Northwestern 
Miller for illustrating an article, “Mo 
tana’s Future as a Wheat State,” by Joh 
A. Curry, in the issue of April 29. They 
have been the subject of much favorah/e 
comment. Wheat fields have often fiv- 
ured in art, and have furnished a per 
nial attraction for the followers of cai 
era craft, but such excellent materi:)|, 
combined with such photographic ski\|, 
has rarely been exhibited. 

The Northwestern Miller has publish: | 
hundreds of engravings of wheat fie! 
during the half century and more of 
existence, but has never been able to pr 
sent anything so notable in the way 
wheat field photography. 

The pictures were very kindly lent |» 
The Northwestern Miller by the Montan 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Moni, 
through the courtesy of Charles R. M: 
Clave, president. Some of them were 
from the Schlechten studio in Great Fall, 
others were taken under the direction of 
the milling company. 

Mr. McClave has large interests in 
Montana wheat, and has a strong faith in 
Montana’s future as a wheat state. His 
company, which operates mills in Great 
Falls, Lewistown, Harlowton and Boze- 
man, has participated in the state’s al 
ready great achievements, and has con 
tributed largely toward its wheat grow 
ing progress. 


BECKER IS PRESIDENT 
OF NAFZIGER COMPAN) 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Announcement has jus 
been made public of the election of Joh 
H. Becker as president of the Nafzige 
Baking Co., Kansas City. Roy L. Naf 
ziger, formerly president of the company 
is now chairman of the board of directors 
and is also vice president of the Purity) 
Bakeries Corporation, with which th 
Nafziger Baking Co. is consolidated 
Other than the above changes, the officer 
of the Nafziger Baking Co. will remair 
the same as heretofore. 

Mr. Becker is very well known in th: 
baking trade, and for several] years ha: 
been in charge of the St. Louis busines: 
of the Nafziger Baking Co., during whic! 
time its trade in this market made re 
markable progress. V. L. Leffler, for- 
merly manager of the company’s plant at 
Sedalia, Mo., will make his headquarters 
in St. Louis in the future as an assistant 
to Mr. Becker in the operation of the 
firm’s St. Louis business. Mr. Becker 
will have under his supervision plants in 
a number of cities. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 











WORK STARTED ON ADDITION 
TO RALSTON-PURINA PLANT 


Burrato, N. Y.—Announcement «was 
made on May 30 by Lloyd Hedrick, gen- 
eral manager at Buffalo of the Ralston- 
Purina Milling Co., that ground will be 
broken, June 4, for the new $400,000 addi- 
tion to its plant here. Contracts for the 
superstructure will be received about the 
middle of June. The pile driving and 
other substructure work is to be carried 
out by the milling company. It is hoped 
to begin construction of the superstruc- 
ture by July 1. 

The new mill will be in the midst of the 
present large plant of the firm and will 
be six stories in height, of concrete and 
steel. It will be modernly equipped, but 
details as to the specific use to which it 
will be put are withheld for the present. 





PAPER SACKS TO HAVE SAME 
FREIGHT RATE AS CLOTH 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An important de- 
cision was made, on May 19, by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regarding 
the freight rates on commodities packed 
in rope paper sacks. The Commission 
ordered that the rates for products 
packed in rope paper sacks should be the 
same as those on commodities inclosed in 
cloth bags in southern and western terri- 
tory. This ruling will have effect from 
July 20, and is a complete victory for the 

per flour sack, about which there has 
tom a great deal of discussion. 
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INDIANA MILLERS 
DISCUSS WHEAT 


Keen Debate on Variety of Wheat Best 
Suited to the State—Sydney An- 
derson Present 


The liveliest subject under discussion 
at the meeting of Indiana millers on May 
28, at the plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Indianapolis, was that of the va- 
rieties of wheat which should be concen- 
trated upon for growth in that state. 
The discussion followed the report of the 
committee, and was participated in by 
nearly all present. It was precipitated 
by the fact that Purdue University has 
recently introduced a new variety, known 
as Michikoff, a cross between Michigan 
Amber and Malakoff, and of a hard 
varicty. 

Experiments leading to the evolution 
of this variety were undertaken years 
ago at the request of the millers in the 
hope of discovering a type of wheat 
which could be grown in Indiana that 
would make a flour suitable for the bak- 
ery trade and with which the competi- 
tion of hard wheat mills could be met. 

There was some difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of encouraging the 
growth of a hard variety in a state which 
had become internationally known for 
the quality of its soft wheat and soft 
wheat flour. It has been feared, par- 
ticularly by the larger millers of the state 
who do a car lot shipping business, that 
the result of growing hard varieties 
would be that they would become mixed 
with the soft wheats, and their presence 
would endanger the purity of the original 
strains. Many of the smaller millers 
were favorable to the introduction of this 
variety. It developed that it was partic- 
ularly suitable for certain soils where 
farmers have not been able to grow wheat 
successfully heretofore. 

\s a result of the discussion the follow- 
ing recommendations drafted by Profes- 
sor G. I. Christy, of Purdue University, 
who was present and spoke on the sub- 
ject, were finally adopted: 

1. The following varieties of wheat 
have given satisfactory results under 
Indiana conditions: Michigan Am- 
ber, Fultz, Poole, Rudy, Trumbull, 
Folhio, Gladden, Nigger or Winter 
King, Goens or Red Chaff, Michi- 
koff and Purkoff. 

2. When selecting varieties of 
wheat, farmers should give careful 
consideration to market needs, soil 
and climate conditions, and the re- 
sults of demonstrations and experi- 
ments. 

3. Indiana grain dealers and mill- 
ers should co-operate with farmers in 
securing good seed and suitable va- 
rieties. 

4, Seed certification has for its 
object the wider distribution of pure, 
disease free and seed free varieties 
of high quality. The production and 
dissemination of such certified seed 
should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent. . 

5. All lands for wheat should re- 
ceive liberal applications of high 
analysis fertilizers. 

Attention was called to a new variety 
named Purkoff, which is a soft wheat 
with a big yield and a winter hardiness 
which rivals Michikoff. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, spoke on the sub- 
ject of this organization and the work it 
has in prospect, and what it will seek to 
er Among other aspects of its 
work he referred to the uniform sales 
contract, a cost accounting system, the 
reasons for the code of ethics and busi- 
ness practice, the work in the standardi- 
zation of feed and the opening of an of- 
fice at Washington, D. C. 

Charles M. Yager, president and editor 
Modern Miller, who spoke on the subject 
of “Commercial Development and the 
Future of Milling,” emphasized certain 
shifts in commercial practices which had 
come about and which affected the milling 
business. He said that these shifts had 
extended to the production, milling and 
distributing of wheat and its products, 
and had been of a radical character vital- 
ly affecting the course of the business 
from time to time. Rochester, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and Buffalo had in turn oc- 
cupied dominant positions as a result of 
these shifts. The growth of Buffalo as a 
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milling point in late years is due to an 
advantage of about 26c bbl in the delivery 
of flour to eastern markets. 

On the distribution end of the business 
he illustrated changes which had come 
about through the development of some 
350 different organizations of chain stores, 
and also the bakery consolidations now 
taking place. He said that there were 
three ways of meeting this development 
of concentrated buying, either through 
concentrated selling by groups of mills, 
through combinations and consolidations 
of mills, such as has taken place among 
bakeries, or through the adoption and 
voluntary observance by all mills of such 
a code of ethics and business practices as 
now obtains in the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., spoke on “The Code of Ethics 
of the Millers’ National Federation,” 
which was subsequently adopted by a res- 
olution to that effect. The meeting was 
presided over by John A. Shields, presi- 
dent of the association. Luncheon was 
served with the compliments of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

Among those present and not already 
mentioned were J. L. Knauss and John H. 
Stilz, Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind; 
William Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., 
Franklin, Ind; I. E. Woodward, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; Cloyd Loughry, 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind; DeBow Sparks, Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind; John L. Rus- 
sell, Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, 
Ind. 

W. H. Wicern. 





CANADIAN BAKERY TO 
REORGANIZE CAPITAL 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has issued details of 
its plan of reorganization with a view 
to placing the common stock on a better 
earning basis. 

At a meeting that was to be called on 
June 1 a bylaw was to be submitted pro- 
viding for an increase in the capital 
stock by an issue of 25,000 shares with- 
out nominal or par value, and to convert 
25,000 of the existing common shares 
into 25,000 class B preference shares. 

The capital stock of the company at 
present is $3,750,000, divided into 37,500 
shares of $100 each, of which 12,500 are 
preference shares, known as “preferred 
shares,” and all of which have been sub- 
scribed and fully paid. 

Authority is now to be sought to in- 
crease the capital from 37,500 shares of 
$100 each to 62,500, by the issue of 25,- 
000 new shares without par value. 

The existing 25,000 common shares, 
having a par value of $2,500,000, will be 
converted on and after June 15 into 
preference shares to be known as class 
B preference shares, upon which divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent per an- 
num will be paid, as in the case of the 
original preferred stock. ’ 





PHILADELPHIA FREIGHT 
RATES DISCUSSED 


PuitapetpHia, Pa.—At a meeting in 
the Bourse on May 27 between carriers 
entering Philadelphia and the grain com- 
mittee of the Commercial Exchange, the 
probable reopening of the entire rail dif- 
ferential question was forecast. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission recently 
ruled that it saw no reason why the ports 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore should en- 
joy a differential of Y2c bu on grain from 
Buffalo destined for export, and it di- 
rected that the railroads entering Balti- 
more and Philadelphia should equalize 
the rates on grain with New York and 
Boston. 

Grain exporters pointed out that, if the 
decision of the Commission is applied, 
it will transfer the grain trade from 
Philadelphia to Montreal, which now has 
virtually a monopoly of the traffic. The 
carriers also are opposed to the decision, 
saying that requests have been made by 
Toledo, Cleveland, Fairport and other 
Great Lakes grain ports to equalize their 
rates with those of Buffalo, so that all 
the grain will not move via the lakes from 
interior points. 

The decision has caused an involved 
situation, in that with the protests of the 


Great Lakes ports, and the probability 
that Boston will reopen the differential 
question, the railroads entering Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore have referred the 
case back to the Commission for a rul- 
ing, claiming that they are not in a posi- 
tion to adjust rates. However, the Com- 
mission under the transportation act is 
empowered to order the railroads to 
make these adjustments. It is believed 
by some that the Commission will decide 
to do so. 

Grain exporters point out that Mont- 
real is now greatly favored by the Ca- 
nadian railroads and the steamship lines. 
They say that no elevation charge is made 
at the Canadian port, while in Philadel- 
phia a charge of 1 per cent is assessed, 
and that Montreal likewise does not 
charge for docking, whereas Philadelphia 
charges 1 per cent. It was said that, if 
the equalization of rates becomes effec- 
tive, the port of Philadelphia will be idle 
five and a half months each year, and that 
Montreal will get this trade. The rail 
lines from Buffalo also would participate 
in little of the traffic during the open 
navigation season. 





W. B. HANNA COMPLETES 
TWENTY YEARS’ SERVICE 


William B. Hanna, a well-known flour 
representative of Boston, today cele- 
brates the completion of 20 years’ service 
with the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. in various capacities. He started 
as clerk in the Bos- 
ton office of the late 
Elmer J. Bliss in 
1905, continuing in 


that position for 
some time. Upon 
the death of Mr. 


Bliss some years lat- 
er Charles N. Rog- 
ers was appointed 
manager of the Bos- 


ton office and Mr. 
Hanna _é assistant 
manager. 


Mr. Rogers died 
in 1919, and Mr. 
Hanna _ succeeded 
him as manager on June 1 of that year, 
and has held this position up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Hanna is a former president of the 
Boston Flour Club, and is now a director 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 

If there is any one thing in which Mr. 
Hanna particularly shines, it is golf. He 
is a player of wide renown in New Eng- 
land, especially at the Albermarle Club, 
Newtonville, Mass., where he is serving 
as chairman of the golf course committee. 








AUSTRALIAN MILLERS ALSO 
UNDERGOING HARDSHIPS 


Me sourne, Vicroria, April 21.—Mill- 
ers in Victoria are faced with a serious 
position, owing to the absence of over- 
sea orders. Large contracty with Egypt 
for delivery this month had to be aban- 
doned in consequence of the inability of 
the buyers to put up the necessary 
credits. 

Lack of export orders, and the fact 
that the break in wheat prices has caused 
severe losses to millers who bought at the 
high rates, are said to be responsible for 
several of the Victorian mills being 
closed down, or having substantially cur- 
tailed their operations. Demand from 
the local flour trade is sufficient only to 
keep the mills occupied for six hours 
daily. 

The greatest uncertainty prevails re- 
garding the future prices of wheat. 
Usually at this period of the year the 
market has a hardening tendency, but at 
present the position is admitted to be 
most obscure. 

Cuarves J. Matruews. 





H. F. WRIGHT TAKES NEW POSITION 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Herman F. Wright, formerly in 
charge of the flour department of the 
American Hominy Co. and more recent- 
ly general manager of the Mount Olive 
(Ill) Milling Co., has been named as- 
sistant manager of the Marshall Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis, of which J. F. Hall 
is the general manager. Mr. Wright will 
take up his new work at an early date. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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LIBERTY MILLS AT 
NASHVILLE ARE SOLD 


Important Deal Is Consummated Whereby 
the Largest Southeastern Plant Will 
Resume Operations 





NasHvitte, Tenn.—It was announced 

on May 30 that the Fourth & First Na- 
tional Bank, which after many sales final- 
ly secured possession of the Liberty Mills 
of this city, had disposed of the property 
to the Ford Flour Co. and the Colonial 
Milling Co., both of Nashville. The mills 
were sold in two units, each having a 
daily capacity of 2,000 bbls. Thus was 
brought to a conclusion one of the most 
important deals of recent years in the 
milling industry of the Southeast. 
_ The Ford Flour Co., a large local* 
blender of flour with a daily capacity of 
2,500 bbls, has acquired mill A, and will 
reorganize under the name of the Liberty 
Milling Co. H. O. Blackwood, president 
and general manager of the Ford com- 
pany, will continue in the same capacity 
with the new organization. The direc- 
tors of the new company are James E. 
and Rogers Caldwell, bankers, D. F. C. 
Reeves, wholesale merchant, F. L. Mur- 
rey, president Live Stock Exchange, and 
Mrs. J. S. Reeves, all of Nashville. Mr. 
Blackwood said that new machinery 
would be installed, where needed, and 
a plant established representing an in- 
vestment of $600,000. The new company 
will continue to market many of the 
brands of flour which in the past were 
produced by the Liberty Mills. 

The Colonial Milling Co., which has ac- 
quired the other half of the mills, will ab- 
sorb the new purchase into its own or- 
ganization, and prompt steps will be tak- 
en to remodel and put the new unit into 
operation at an early date. The com- 
pany is a well-known blender of flour 
here, with a daily capacity of 1,000 bbls, 
and its officers are M. F. Fletcher, presi- 
dent, Charles P. Wilson, vice president, 
T. E. Snell, manager, and J. J. Mulloy, 
secretary. 

This deal places the old mills in strong 
control, as the purchasers represent the 
foremost financial and business interests 
in Nashville. The mills have been closed 
down since they became financially in- 
volved about six months ago and were 
bought by the bank, which was _ their 
largest creditor, for $210,000, in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 
TROUBLE CAUSED BY FREIGHT RULE 

The Millers’ National Federation calls 
attention to rule 7 of Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 4, which pro- 
vides that when a shipment is consigned 
either “straight” or “to order,’ with cer- 
tain few exceptions, the railroad will only 
give notice to consignee of arrival of 
shipment at the point to which shipment 
is consigned; in other words, it is not 
permissible to consign a car to one point 
and request a party to be notified at an- 
other point. 

Certain industries have complained 
that this rule is causing hardship, and if 
any millers are being inconvenienced, 
they should communicate with the Feder- 
ation. The traffic department of the 
Federation is working with the National 
Industrial Traffic League on this sub- 
ject, and if sufficient interest is indicated, 
it is proposed to request the classification 
committee to give consideration to the 
changing of the rule to permit con- 
signees to be notified, where necessary, at 
points other than that to which shipments 
are consigned. 





THE COTTONSEED CENTER 

Within the past decade the manufac- 
turing of cottonseed products has de- 
veloped quite extensively in Memphis, 
Tenn. The city is the most important 
point in the country in its volume and 
sale of cottonseed products. There are 
15 cottonseed oil mills in operation, which 
supply both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets and which turn out oil, meal, cake, 
hulls and linters of about $12,000,000 an- 
nual value. Companies also engage in 
the refining of oil, in the manufacture of 
compound lard, cooking and salad oils, 
soap stock and other products. The value 
of cottonseed and cottonseed products 
distributed from Memphis exceeds $30,- 
000,000—a record which is far above that 
of any city in the world—Flour and 
Feed, 
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RAINFALL AND HEAT 
FOLLOW COLD WAVE 


Extremes of Weather Have Injurious Effect 
on Crops in Central States—Drouth 
Conditions Relieved Elsewhere 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harvest will start in parts 
of Oklahoma and Texas within the next 
week, and it is expected to progress as 
far north as the Kansas district, known 
as the Kaw valley, by about June 20. 
Practically all of the Kansas harvest will 
be completed this month, which is a 
week to 10 days early. Complaints of the 
crop heading short and of foot rot and 
insect damage have been given consid- 
erable prominence in recent private re- 
ports, but most predictions still cling to 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000 bus for Oklahoma 
and 95,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus for 
Kansas. Good rains this week have re- 
lieved drouth conditions in most sections. 


Rain Does Good in Northwest 

Mrwnneapouis, Minn.—Good rains dur- 
ing the week have further improved the 
outlook for spring wheat. The crop is 
spotted in places, particularly in South 
Dakota, but, taken as a whole, the con- 
dition in the Northwest is still very fa- 
vorable. Reports from North Dakota, 
where the bulk of the spring wheat acre- 
age is, are uniformly favorable. Heavy, 
soaking rains were reported all over that 
state again on June 1. 


Drouth Damage to Indiana Wheat 

Evansvitte, Inp., June 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Promise of thunder showers 
and rain forecast for this section is a 
lone hope of many farmers for saving the 
wheat crop. Continued drouth over a 
large section has been the precursor of 
unusual damage, according to reports 
from farmers in this part of the state, 
while in the middle and northern sec- 
tions, reports of heavy damage by cold 
weather are almost universal. Indiana 
leaped from freezing and frosty weather 
into record high temperatures at the end 
of May and the beginning of June. Tem- 
peratures reaching into the nineties have 
been general, and have not been of value 
to wheat or to growing corn. Some 
farmers report that wheat will not make 
more than one third of a crop, while corn 
prospects are not encouraging, especial- 
ly in replanting where moisture is need- 
ed for germination. 


Beneficial Rains in St. Louis District 

Sr. Louts, Mo., June 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Beneficial rains are falling gen- 
erally in all sections of this territory. 
Less damage was done to wheat by the 
recent. cold weather than  was_ first 
thought. Current rainfall will put the 
soil in excellent condition for the ripen- 
ing season, 


Good Wheat Stand in Washington 

SeatriLe, Wasu., June 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Growing wheat has a fine stand. 
Weather and soil conditions are excep- 
tionally good. 

SeattLe, Wasu.—Additional rains last 
week placed the growing wheat in a 
position where moisture reserves are suf- 
ficient to carry it to harvest. The wheat 
has a good stand, is unusually free from 
weeds and, given cool, filling weather, a 
good yield appears assured. 


Rains Benefit Canadian Grain 

WinnireG, Man., June 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Considerable rain over the 
Canadian West during the past few days 
has vastly benefited growing grain. 
Wheat is an average height of six inches, 
and early sown oats are showing top 
growth generally even and conditions ex- 
cellent. Crops are holding the good start 
that has been made. 


Wisconsin’s Crops Suffer from Weather 

Mitwavker, Wis.—Abnormally high 
and low temperatures, with light to 
heavy frosts, made last week a bad one 
for vegetation in Wisconsin. All crops 
suffered from lack of rain and from cold. 
Conditions are gradually improving, 
however. Spring wheat, oats and barley 
are in fair to good stand, but thin in 
places. Winter grains are reported fair. 
Rye is heading in central counties. Corn 
planting has been completed. It is grow- 
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ing slowly and, where up, is sickly and 
yellow. Meadows and pastures are poor 
to fair, but improving under warmer 
temperatures and more moisture. 


Increased Yield Expected in Tennessee 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—Favorable prog- 
ress by the wheat crop in Tennessee is 
reported by the state department of ag- 
riculture during May. An_ increased 
yield of more than 500,000 bus is esti- 
mated as a result of more favorable re- 
ports that have been recently received, 
the department officials predicting pro- 
duction of about 4,500,000 bus. The 
abandoned acreage is reported much 
smaller than previously estimated. 

The cool weather last week was bene- 
ficial, being better than a hot sun dur- 
ing the dry period that was prevailing. 
The wheat is heading satisfactorily, and 
harvesting will begin the latter part of 
June. 

It is thought conditions have also been 
favorable throughout Kentucky. 


Favorable Weather Experienced in Oregon 

Porttanp, Orrcon.—The weather has 
been very favorable for all small grains, 
except for some local damage by hail in 
Crook County. Seeding of spring wheat 
and oats has been continued in some ele- 
vated districts where delay had resulted 
from wet soil. Winter wheat is heading 
in the eastern counties. Some rye has 
been cut for green feed and hay. Plant- 
ing of corn continues. Early planted 
has come up well, and is being cultivated. 


Montana Crop Is Very Promising 

Great Faris, Mont.—With average 
conditions through June, Montana may 
be relied upon for another good wheat 
crop, is the opinion of those familiar 
with the situation. Moisture must be 
forthcoming in June, however, or that 
forecast may not, be fulfilled. Condi- 
tions up to the end of May were better 
than the average for those years when 
a good wheat crop has been harvested. 
Some areas begin to show need of rain, 
but they are not yet suffering. If the 
rain comes, the tillage conditions preced- 
ing the planting of the wheat were so 
much better this year than ordinarily 
that there is every indication that the 
crop should be better than ever. 

Only those of limited vision worry over 
the loss of a large percentage of the 
winter wheat crop. Montana’s winter 
wheat usually amounts to from 20 to 30 
per cent of the entire crop, and it has 
been growing smaller each year, so that 
even with 75 per cent of the winter wheat 
acreage gone, it would be only about 15 
to 20 per cent of the entire acreage for 
the year. But-the acreage of wheat is 
but slightly less than it would have been 
if there had been no winter killing, and 
it seriously may be doubted if it is not 
actually larger than it otherwise would 
have been, because the farmers planned 
to overcome this apparent handicap by 
reseeding it all to spring wheat, and 
except in rare cases they succeeded. 
Furthermore, many materially increased 
their spring wheat acreage, spurred on 
by the high price of wheat last year and 
also by the added premium that Montana 
hard spring wheat has been commanding 
because of its high protein content. 


Ontario Expects Abundant Harvest 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is doing splendidly. With an 
area of over 751,000 acres under wheat, 
there is every prospect of an abundant 
harvest this year. The spring sown 
crops went into the ground under favor- 
able conditions, and are getting an ex- 
cellent start. 





CHASE BAG CO.’S NEW ACTIVITIES 

The Chase Bag Co., which has plants 
in many parts of the country, is con- 
templating improvements to several of 
its factories, and two new plants will 
probably be built at an early date. 

Negotiations have been closed for the 
erection at New Orleans of a new fac- 
tory which will manufacture all varieties 
of bags. It is also intended to build a 
plant at Toledo, Ohio, which will replace 
that at present located in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The company, it is reported, recently 
bid for 300 tons structural iron at To- 
ledo, and at the recent conference of 
branch managers, which was reported in 
the issue of The Northwestern Miller of 


May 27, it was announced that the com- 
pany had under consideration the build- 
ing of new plants, although details were 
not yet ready for publication. 





EKAGLE ROLLER MILLS CO.’S MEETING 

The second annual sales convention of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., will be held during the week of 
June 15. The outside representatives of 
the company are scheduled to arrive at 
New Ulm on June 14. The business 
sessions will be held on Monday, June 15, 
concluding with a banquet that evening. 

On Tuesday morning the entire party 
will leave by busses for an outing at 
Walker, in the northern part of the state. 
Later in the week they will drive across 
the iron range to Duluth, stopping at 
points of interest en route. On Saturday, 
June 20, the trip from Duluth to Minne- 
apolis will be made by bus. Dinner will 
be served at the Nicollet Hotel in time 
to enable the eastern visitors to leave for 
home that evening. 





MILLERS AND CHEMISTS 
IN JOINT CONVENTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—There are approximately 800 
persons attending the annual conventions 
of the Association of Operative Millers 
and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists being held here at the Statler 
Hotel. 

There are many technical addresses on 
the program, and every session draws a 
large attendance. Arrangements have 
been made for an extensive display of 
machinery and other articles used in the 
process of manufacturing flour. Both the 
millers and the chemists have had trips 
arranged for them to St. Louis mills and 
other institutions in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. 

One of the features of the program 
will be an address by Sydney Anderson, 
president Millers’ National Federation, 
which is scheduled to take place tomor- 
row morning. 

The entertainment of the delegates has 
been carefully thought out, and all pres- 
ent are assured of a particularly enjoy- 
able visit to St. Louis, as well as an in- 
structive one, 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ADVANCE IN OCEAN RATES 
TO WEST INDIES IN JUNE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Important ad- 
vances in rates on flour to ports in the 
West Indies when shipped from the Gulf 
will be made effective June 22, millers 
have been notified. The change will in- 
crease the rate to Havana about 35c bag, 
to Matanzas l6c, Cardenas Il6c, Cien- 
fuegos 25c, and Sagua 20c. 

The increases will bring the rates back 
to those formerly charged, before steam- 
ship companies started a price cutting 
campaign in an effort to gain business 
from each other. The new rates will be 
effective on all lines operating from the 
Gulf to the West Indies, 





PURCHASE OF DOCK SITE 
NEAR BUFFALO RUMORED 


Burrato, N. Y.—The purchase of a 
tract of land along the lake shore at Sil- 
ver Creek, a village near here, has caused 
many rumors to be started as to the prob- 
able use to which it will be put. The fact 
that Edsell Ford had a conference with 
John Slack, head of the Columbia Postal 
Co., and who actually made the purchase, 
a few days before the bargain was closed, 
has led to the report that Henry Ford 
and his interests are behind the deal. 

The site, which is 330x181, is adjacent 
to the New York Central tracks, and was 
formerly the old Cameron shipyards. It 
is also conveniently close to the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Bessemer & Lake Erie rail- 
roads, and ideally situated for a dock. - 

Mr. Slack refuses to state for whom he 
acted in the deal, or for what purpose 
the land was bought. At one time he of- 
fered to purchase the United States mer- 
cantile marine for $1,000,000,000, and it 
was thought at that time he was acting 
for Henry Ford. The villagers have vis- 
ions of Silver Creek becoming the harbor 
for heavily laden grain and ore ships. 
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W. E. LONG CO. HOLDS 
CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inr.—The W. E. Long (vo. 
Chicago, held its ninth annual conference 
for bakery managers and owners at Chi- 
cago, May 18-20, when a representative 
gathering from all parts of the country, 
numbering over 100, was present. 

Many instructive talks were made, and 
the entertainment of the guests was most 
efficiently carried out. J. J. Regan, Min- 
neapolis, was the first speaker, and his 
subject of “Organization” led to a thor- 
ough discussion of many problems close- 
ly allied to it. On the evening of the 
first day’s session there was a banquet, 
followed by a theater party. 

In the discussion which followed an 
address on “What Is the Most Popular 
Kind of Loaf?” on the following day, 
the members of the Long company’s st: ff 
were able to give the attendance infor- 
mation as the result of extensive experi- 
ments carried out by them. 

That the ordinary man depends great- 
ly upon bread for his daily sustenance 
was brought out by Dr. M. T. Maceach- 
ern, of the American College of Sur- 
geons. Accounting, which has for so 
long been a study of the Long company, 
was also given its share of attention, 
various methods of checking loss and 
shrinkage being discussed. 

Walter Warrick, head of the adver- 
tising department of the company, laid 
stress on the importance of advertising, 
and discussed advertising appropriations 
and budgets. W. E. Long, in closing the 
conference, emphasized the importance 
of organization and correct policies in 
bakery management. 


RETAIL BAKERS WILL 
COMBAT CONSOLIDATIONS 


Mitwavkee, Wis., June 2.—(Specia! 
Telegram) — There were nearly 30) 
master bakers and allied tradesmen 
present today when the first session of 
the sixth annual convention of the Retail! 
Bakers’ Association of America opened 
at the Hotel Pfister, in this city. 

It is plain that the retail bakery trade 
of the country is keenly alive to the 
great necessity of cohesion, and that it 
realizes the importance of action to com 
bat the aggression of consolidations 
which threaten the very existence of th« 
smaller bakery. This was the view ex 
pressed by the president of the associa 
tion, Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, in 
a keynote address. 

This afternoon’s session was devoted 
to a bakers’ clinic to diagnose actual and 
potential troubles affecting the welfare 
and life of the independent baker. 

At the first session, a main feature 
was the presentation of an engrossed 
memorial resolution, eulogizing the life 
and works of the late Julius Fleisch- 
mann. The memorial was received by 
Joseph Wilshire, president The Fleisch- 
mann Co., in person, 








OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, May 26, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








r From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 S00 
Bergen ...... 27.00 o ccoe 87.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 iva 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BAPEMEO) wcccce BB.08 cove cece SB.080 eens 
COPGie ..cese 20.00 .... .... 20.00 wee 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP cvccsccs 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 eee 
Danzig .... 30.00 coe coer $0.00 
Dublin ...... 20.00 +» 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... B08 ccce GB.OO sce 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GEBPRHAS 2.00 BEBO cows. cmos 0680 cece 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 Tr 
Hamburg - 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
J Pee 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 oaa.e 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
ee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 een 
EGU sasvecs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 esse 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... eee 
Malméd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 “ahs 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
PENEITOE 000. BONO coos pee bane obo 
Wewonstio ... 30.00 1.20 seco cess cose 
Gabe .csccsee. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirseus ...... SRDS ccce. Seae, ase> eee 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .... «ee. téne 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... 96.80. cece oete 


Stockholm ,.. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills enjoyed at least one 
good day’s business last week. On that 
particular day, buying seemed to be gen- 
eral, and it brought up the average for 
the week to better than 40 per cent for 
some of the larger companies. 

Flour Buying.—While inquiry is better 
and the outlook is improved, there is still 
a noticeable lack of confidence on the 
part of the trade. The fluctuations in 
wheat, brought about by the speculative 
element in the trade, apparently have de- 
termined buyers to proceed cautiously. 
They are buying in a limited way for 
near-by shipment, awaiting the time when 
something definite is known as to the 
probable size of this year’s crop. While 
this is satisfactory business for the mills, 
still it means that there may be no real 
activity for at least another month or 
two 

Shipping Instructions.—Another situa- 
tion of interest has developed. A good 
many jobbers throughout the country 
contracted beyond their needs earlier in 
the year. They now realize that they 
cannot possibly ‘take delivery of all they 
have bought. Prices are at a level where 
their losses are not burdensome and, con- 
sequently, they are asking the mills to 
cancel their surplus holdings, offering, of 
course, to pay for the loss involved. In 
consequence, with some mills, cancella- 
tions in the last few days have actually 
been in excess of new bookings. 


Clears.—The situation, so far as strong 
spring wheat clears is concerned, is un- 
changed. Mills generally are unable to 
supply the demand. Second clear, how- 
ever, is quiet, though recent sales have 
tended to clean up the surplus of this 
grade. One lot of 5,000 bags was report- 
ed sold during the week to the United 
Kingdom. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


June 2 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COMER cccccccsccers $8.90@9.35 $6.70@7.20 
Standard patent ..... 8.65@8.85 6.30@6.65 
Secend patent ....... 8.30@8.70 6.10@6.25 
Fancy clear, jute.... 7.90@8.10 ....@.... 
First clear, jute..... 7.50@7.85 4.50@4.90 
*Second clear, jute... 4.35@5.00 3.25@3.70 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


No improvement is noticeable in the 
demand for semolinas. Shipments have 
been going forward steadily, so that 
bookings have been reduced to a point 
where they are negligible. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the trade shows no disposition to 
contract ahead. Sales are confined to car 
lots for immediate shipment. 

Prices have declined very materially in 
the past week, but even this has failed to 
arouse any interest on the part of the 
trade. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 514c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 5c. 

In the week ending May 30, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 23,593 
bbls durum products, compared with 29,- 
464 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers report business at a stand- 
still. May sales were the lightest on the 
crop. Consequently, the volume of busi- 
ness on mill books is below normal and, 
unless it improves, a further curtailment 
in output may be expected. Neither do- 
mestic nor export buyers show any inter- 
est in quotations. 

Pure white rye is quoted at $6.35@ 
6.45 bbl, pure medium $5.80@5.90, and 
pure dark at $4.80@4.90, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,497 bbls flour, compared with 
13,034 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation June 2: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Graham and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May 24-30 ...... 548,700 128,335 23 
Previous week .. 548,700 176,254 32 
WORE GOO cescsce 564,600 214,124 38 
Two years ago... 561,100 217,530 38 
Three years ago. 546,100 204,060 37 
Four years ago.. 546,100 176,685 32 
Five years ago.. 546,100 250,250 46 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,742 bbls last week, 5,231 
in the previous week, 1,457 a year ago 
and 1,057 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 24-30 ...... 381,150 155,178 41 
Previous week .. 409,590 196,475 48 
TOOe BW secve se 426,690 201,575 47 
Two years ago.. 333,900 136,154 41 
Three years ago. 404,190 130,420 32 
Four years ago.. 414,690 134,695 32 
Five years ago.. 423,210 161,415 38 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 19256 1924 
April 25 62 72,315 184,484 222,639 56,463 2,085 
May 2. 62 72,315 212,959 233,693 8,124 1,071 
May 9. 61 68,815 194,302 199,661 2,103 eee 
May 16. 60 68,565 191,420 220,888 1,676 357 
May 23. 60 68,265 196,475 215,979 1,479 694 
May 30. 54 63,525 155,178 176,314 602 675 

THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 

CASH WHEAT 


The demand, or rather the lack of de- 
mand, for cash wheat is best shown by the 
weakness in the premiums. These have 
declined sharply again in the past week, 
regardless of the fact that arrivals show 
up poorly in comparison with a year ago. 
There is no snap to inquiry, nor any com- 
petitive spirit displayed by buyers. Out- 
side shipping demand has also fallen off 
perceptibly. With seeding over, farmers 
are more disposed to sell their surplus 
holdings. Country loadings, consequent- 
ly, are expected to show some increase. 
No. 1 dark spring is quoted at 4@28c bu 
over the July option, No. 1 dark northern 
8@26c over, and No. 1 northern 2@25c 
over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 30 
was $1.6742@1.86%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.6642@1.71%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 2 at $1.60%@1.76%, and No. 1 
northern $1.5954@1.62%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 
30 was $1.5914@1.69%%, and of No. 1 dur- 


um $1.5214@1.65%. No. 1 amber closed 
June 2 at $1.54%,.@1.60%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.47%@1.56%. 

Based on the close, June 2, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.48 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.45; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 northern $1.44; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.46, No. 1 northern $1.43; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.32. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 30, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark .....2,422 2,857 3,431 981 
No. 1 northern. 1,265 916 1,024 85 
No. 2 northern. 229 1,525 1,192 798 
Othera .....++0+8, 488 4,970 6,610 2,561 
Wotels cocsess 6,349 10,268 12,257 4,425 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 30, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis ..86,448 84,326 111,543 84,474 
Duluth ....... 98,859 29,673 54,784 42,008 
Totals .....185,307 113,999 166,327 126,482 


*" COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending May 30, and 
the closing prices on June 1, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.10'‘2,@ 
1.14%4, $1.0854@1.09%,; No. 3 white oats, 
42%,@4544c, 44@4442c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.1542@1.21%4, $1.14@1.154%2; barley, 70 
@86c, 72@86e. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
May 31 June2 June 3 
1924 1923 


May 30 May 23 1922 
Corn ... 261 275 325 20 1,443 
Oats ..13,650 14,201 1,042 5,780 17,431 
Barley.. 777 1,022 144 288 219 
Rye .... 397 442 6,811 3,970 96 
Flaxseed. 290 297 70 29 68 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of May 24-30, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments- 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus. .897,940 1,382,040 690,120 607,710 
Flour, bbls.. 14,885 20,655 158,312 235,507 
Millstuff, tons 241 459 8,208 11,222 
Corn, bus....217,800 134,520 103,660 205,720 
Oats, bus....483,840 153,900 866,880 503,440 
Barley, bus..189,060 124,630 373,500 135,520 
Rye, bus..... 47,300 84,240 15,400 237,150 
Flaxseed, bus 77,520 57,000 1,360 19,240 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$.....@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.35@ 3.40 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........- 3.30@ 3.35 
MO ROU, WRIE® 2.0. ccccccccccs 6.35@ 6.45 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.80@ 4.90 


Whole wheat flour, bblf ....... 7.80@ 8.10 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.70@ 7.80 
PROTEGE GRRE? cccccccscccvcvece ooo @ 2.85 
EAMOOOE OF MORI® ..cvcccaccses seve @ 42.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
STORAGE RECEIPT DECISPION 


In the case of Hoven vs. McCarthy 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis, the supreme 
court, on appeal from Hennepin County, 
decided that persons holding storage 
tickets issued by a grain elevator are not 
estopped from asserting wrongful dispo- 
sition of grain because of a knowledge 
that the elevator is shipping and that 
local elevators have only limited capacity 
for grain. The syllabus goes on to say: 
“Decision of court of another state 
overruling former decision is retroactive 
in its operation except that, where con- 
stitution or statute has received a given 
construction by court of last resort, and 
contracts made and rights acquired in 
accordance therewith, such contracts 
may not be invalidated by changed de- 
cision. Rule of good faith protecting 
mere agent from liability and conversion 
does not apply to factor. Reversed. 
Wilson, C. J.” 


BIG DELEGATION TO ST. LOUIS 


The northwestern delegation to the St. 
Louis convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers left Minneapolis on the 
Pioneer Limited, May 30, for Chicago. A 
few spent Sunday in Chicago, the others 
continuing the trip to St. Louis, arriving 
Sunday evening. 

Among the party were George Cor- 
mack, John F. Keller, J. M. Johnson and 
Warren M. Trimble, Washburn Crosby 
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Co; Philip Kraft, Hugh McDonald and 
Philip Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; M. C. Belan, Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Morristown; C. M. Parks, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona; A. H. Craik, Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co; C. W. Doolittle 
and Hill Shepardson, Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co; Wilbur S. Sewell, Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co; B. D. Ingles and S. J. Lawellin, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc; David R. 
Jones, Red Wing Milling Co. 

Another group went direct to St. Louis. 
Among these were R. J. S. Carter, Car- 
ter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., C. A. Weaver, The 
Weaver Co., L. E. Smith, superintendent 
International Milling Co., T. G. Cecka, 
New Prague, and Amos Bjork, Blue 
Earth. 

The American Association of Cereal 
Chemists is holding its annual convention 
in St. Louis at the same time, and among 
those who have gone from Minneapolis to 
this meeting are Leslie R. Olson, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Earle N. Frank, 
Washburn Crosby Co., and C. G. Ferrari, 
Dunwoody Institute. 

NOTES 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has returned 
from Europe. 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has formed a connection with Philip 
Orth & Co., jobbers, Milwaukee. 

H. J. Patterson, Omaha manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is spending 
a month’s vacation on the Pacific Coast. 

The American Linseed Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has decided to discontinue the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds, and will close this 
department immediately. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 2 as follows: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.8514 ; 60-day, 
$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

Walter Coleman, manager of the In- 
dianapolis office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is in Minneapolis this week, 
accompanied by F. Reidenbach, bakery 
salesman. 

W. M. Dodge, an old-time Minneapolis 
miller, now connected with the Rapid 
River Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D., was 
in Minneapolis during the week visiting 
old friends. 

A. R. Hastings, Minneapolis feed job- 
ber, who started in business last Feb- 
ruary, is in financial trouble and has 
closed his office. It is reported that he 
sold short about 1,250 tons of feed, and 
is unable to fill his contracts. 


The affairs of Otto R. Zimmerman, 
Minneapolis grain man, are being liquid- 
ated under the supervision of a creditors’ 
committee composed of P. B. Getchell, 
Roy Wagner and George W. Banning, 
all of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Cataract Mill, Minneapolis, for- 
merly owned by the Barber Milling Co., 
has been overhauled under the supervi- 
sion of William de la Barre, of the Min- 
neapolis Mill Co., and is offered for rent 
for a term of years. The property is 
now owned by the waterpower company. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has placed an order with Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. for a 360 h-p Diesel oil en- 
gine, for an auxiliary power plant. E. 
Bérry, Minneapolis representative of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., recently has sold 
a number of oil engines to milling and 
elevator companies, and is now figuring 
with several others. 

The June 2 meeting of the Transporta- 
tion Club of St. Paul was designated as 
Great Northern Day. During the lunch- 
eon, a musical program was given by the 
Great Northern orchestra and employees 
of the company. Afterwards, M. L. 
Countryman, vice president and general 
counsel, speaking on railroad conditions 
in the Northwest, advocated the repeal 
of the Hoke-Smith resolution, saying that 
if this was carried through it would mean 
utter confusion to business. The revenues 
of the carriers, Mr. Countryman said, 
fell far short of the 6 per cent which the 
government set as a fair return.. He 
pointed out that the ability of the rail- 
roads to render service depended wholly 
upon their earnings. 





Lithuania has imposed an import duty 
on rye and the — on flour has been 
doubled, effective July 1, 1925. The duty 
on wheat is being continued. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Further gains are reported by millers 
in the Southwest, domestic business as- 
suming a healthier tone than has been 
in evidence for considerable time. Buy- 
ing is not brisk, but there is a decided 
improvement in the demand for small 
lots to fill June requirements. The ab- 
sence of wide price swings during last 
month was also conducive to buying, al- 
though the general opinion that present 
levels are dangerously high still persists, 
as is shown by the hesitancy of the trade 
in booking more than actual near-by 
needs, 

Price Changes.—Tendency toward 
higher prices for cash wheat, plus a 
weakening in millfeed values, brought a 
small advance in flour quotations. The 
market closed last week with a net gain 
of 15@20c bbl. 

New Crop Inquiries——No substantial 
interest has developed in deferred deliv- 
eries of flour. Both buyers and millers 
fear the future course of wheat, and it is 
felt that there is little incentive to make 
bookings of new crop production. As 
early values depend so much on the 
southwestern harvest, buyers and brokers 
everywhere are taking more than a nor- 
mal interest in the condition of the grow- 
ing crop. Evidence points to a rather 
heavy buying of new crop flour as soon 
as a definite level of prices is established. 

Exports.—Foreign buying has _ not 
shown the same gain as domestic busi- 
ness, but there has been a small move- 
ment of export patents and clears to 
established trade in Latin America and 
Europe. Sales of first clear to scattered 
points in the West Indies were made at 
$6.60@6.70 bbl, bulk, Kansas City, the 
lower price being made early last week. 
The principal buyers in Europe were in 
Rotterdam and Helsingfors, where the 
demand was mainly for export patent. 
Sales were at $7.20@7.30, bulk, Kansas 
City. 

Shipping Instructions.—Most of the 
current sales are for immediate ship- 
ment, and there is also a fair activity in 
shipping instructions on old orders. 
These factors are responsible for another 
gain in production last week. Kansas 
City mills operated 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 71 the preceding 
week and 63 two weeks previously. The 
average for the same week over a 10-year 
period is 58 per cent. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 29: 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
patent, $7.90@8.85; 95 per cent, $7.40@ 
8.35; straight, $6.90@7.85; first clear, 
$6.40@6.85; second clear, $5.90@6.30; 
low grade, $5.40@5.80. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 24-30 ...... 148,500 119,177 80 
Previous week .. 148,500 105,832 71 
SOAP ABO cvccses 150,900 83,457 55 
Two years ago... 132,900 85,464 64 
Five-year average (same week).... 64 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 58 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of-ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 24-30 ...... 551,310 259,891 47 
Previous week .. 551,310 247,140 44 
WORF GPO .acecae 515,610 263,697 51 
Two years ago... 518,430 231,735 44 
Five-year average (same week).... 51 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 47 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
_ mills were 27,470 bbls last week, 17,705 


in the previous week, 12,115 a year ago 
and 11,999 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 52 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


MOD ion 60-6 0:0'0.6:08S OWS ede er ewKOS-8 6 41 
Pt San whid¢rnabs Coes éhwaesa.d an 6 OLR 33 
Se a. 4.5 «cue 4 utace 6-4 me a eee oe ack 28 
». A” SAPP CC TTT CET Tei oe Pre tke 46 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

nn MMe sobescbicectess Me 49 
Previous week ..- 23,074 48 
Ce rss hl! 75 
Two years ago ........... 18,589 39 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

’ bbls bbis tivity 

gg. Bee 65,700 31,026 47 
Previous week .... 65,700 23,458 35 
WORF BOD 6 cicscesa 64,620 28,036 43 
Two years ago.... 64,620 29,600 45 


CASH GRAIN 
Quotations, May 29: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.60@1.79 bu, No. 2 $1.59@1.78, No. 3 
$1.58@1.774%2, No. 4 $1.56@1.76; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.72@1.76, No. 2 $1.70@ 
1.75, No. 3 $1.66@1.74, No. 4 $1.57@1.70. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 30, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 11,700 8,775 143,975 99,450 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


857,250 534,250 410,400 604,800 
837,500 232,500 468,750 357,500 


Oats, bus.... 154,700 71,400 73,500 33,000 
Rye, bus..... Meee shuts aepes -ah ken 
Barley, bus.. 9,000 4,500 6,500 3,900 
Bran, tons... 560 380 7,160 3,880 
Hay, tons... 4,248 2,532 2,196 1,416 


COUNTRY MILLS SELL WHEAT 

Wheat receipts in Kansas City in- 
creased by almost 100 cars last week, the 
larger volume being attributed in great 
measure to selling by interior southwest- 
ern mills. Several grain dealers said 
that country mills with which they were 
in touch had been offering a surplus of 
grain which they had accumulated to 
take care of a heavier flour demand 
than has materialized. With the new 
crop near, millers are afraid to carry 
this surplus longer, particularly with 
values as high as they recently have been. 

Wheat receipts last week in Kansas 
City were 552 cars, compared with 467 
the preceding week and 317 in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. During 
May, 1,723 cars of wheat arrived in 
Kansas City, 230 less than a year ago 
and 893 less than the 10-year May av- 
erage. 

Corn receipts in May were 854 cars, 
compared with 1,196 a year ago and a 
10-year May average of 1,114, 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGES SUSPENDED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended, until Sept. 24, recent 
transit privileges published by the Santa 
Fe Railroad, which were to have become 
effective last week. The changes would 
have allowed wheat to have been shipped 
into Kansas City from any point in Kan- 
sas, and then sent to any Texas port for 
export, with no charge for the backhaul 
involved. The new rule was protested 
against by a group of grain dealers and 
millers in southern Kansas. The date 
for the hearing of the protest has not 
been published by the Commission. 


NOTES 


L. A. Arneson, vice president Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 


made a brief visit to Wichita, Kansas, 
last week. 


B. F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., was in Kansas City last 
week, accompanied by Mrs. Herren. 

Glen T. Williams, district sales man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, is on vacation, but will 
return next week. 


Frank Graske has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, in Iowa, assisting E. 
A. Rowray. The two men visited the 
offices of the company here last week. 


R. L. Nafziger, vice president Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, has purchased a 
200-acre farm a short distance south of 
Kansas City for $92,500, for investment, 
as well as amusement purposes. Among 
other things, he will lay out a polo field 
there. 

With few exceptions, mills in the 
Southwest closed on Decoration Day. In 
rare instances, shipping orders were 
pressing enough to force plants to op- 
erate both on the holiday and the Sun- 
day which followed. All offices were 
closed. 

B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
will leave late this week for Springfield, 
Ill, to attend the annual convention of 
the Illinois Bakers’ Association. After 
the convention, he will spend a week in 
Indiana and Michigan. 


Initial operation of the Rosedale Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, which was planned 
for this week, has been postponed until 
the first of next week. The new plant, 
which will replace the one burned several 
months ago, will have a daily capacity of 
500 bbls flour and 500 bbls corn meal. 

Pastures in the Southwest, which were 
backward early in the spring, are now 
showing in fine condition in almost all 
sections. According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, the condition 
of Kansas pastures is 92 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 88 per cent a year 
ago. 

Shipments from southwestern mills to 
C. F. A. and trunk line territory during 
April amounted to 619,068 bbls, com- 
pared with 641,862 in March and 644,624 
in April, 1924, according to a report 
compiled by the secretary’s office of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City. 

Frank M. Cole, president Radial 
Warehouse Corporation, Kansas City, 
and southwestern representative W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., is on a three 
weeks’ trip to the East, and will attend 
the annual convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs in Baltimore this 
week, he being its vice president. 


Lee Clark, manager Kansas City Lab- 
oratory Supply Co., has sold a 100-unit 
protein laboratory to the Minnesota state 
grain inspection department, Minneap- 
olis, and a 50-unit one to Harper & Schil- 
ling, commercial chemists, Fort Worth, 
Texas. The latter firm will make official 
protein tests for the Fort Worth Grain 
Exchange. 


Bids were to be received on June 3 
by R. A. Cook, chief engineer Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, Chicago, for the erec- 
tion at Kansas City of a 1,000,000-bu 
grain elevator. Plans for the elevator, 
which is to be leased to the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, were drawn 
by Horner & Wyatt, milling engineers, 
Kansas City. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president, Harvey 
J. Owens, vice president, and Howard 
B. Cunningham, district sales manager, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., attended the 
wrestling match, May 30, between Wayne 
Munn and Ed Lewis, both former heavy- 
weight champions. The match was held 
at Michigan City, Ind. All three of the 
men are personal friends of Munn. 


John V. Bass, president Benedict 
Flour & Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, 
was in Kansas City recently, accompa- 
nied by H. L. Sill, manager, and Fred 
Hoeye, A. T. Maher and D. O. Dens- 
more, of the sales force of the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Flour & Feed Co., a 
branch of the former company. The men 
held a conference with local mills which 
they represent. 

The Servall Automatic System has 
established an office at 5 Board of 
Trade Building, and will build a dis- 
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tributing plant and a bakery in Kansas 
City. The company will distribute auto- 
matic food vending machines, and ll 
supply pie, cake, and other pastry for 
the machines. The bakery will be built 
at a cost of about $60,000. The Kansas 
City representatives of the company wil] 
be J. E. Roy and B. W. Tye. 

L. L. Wilson, Wichita, has been elect- 
ed president Kansas Wheat Growers’ 
Association, to succeed C. E. Cox, Ash- 
land, who has been president for the 
past two years. Mr. Cox was made vice 
president. Mr. Wilson was_ recently 
elected to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and will be head of the 
Kansas Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tion, which will operate the new 1,000, 
000-bu elevator which is to be erecicd 
in Kansas City by the Chicago & Alton. 


A canvass of Kansas City mills made 
late last week showed approximate 
stocks of 2,417,000 bus wheat and 45,400 
bbls flour. A part of this wheat is in- 
cluded in public elevator stocks, but is 
owned by mills. On the basis of the 
present flour output there is sufficient 
wheat on hand to maintain production 
until about July 1. Production has 
shown substantial gains during the past 
two weeks, however, and millers are ex- 
pecting better operating time throughout 
June. 


OKLAHOMA 

A fair volume of flour business was 
done in domestic territory last week, 
10c advance in prices causing no change 
of attitude on the part of the trade. 
Some 1,000-bbl orders were worked {o 
jobbers. Millers say that the trade r:- 
mains of the opinion that prices are sti! 
too high, and this undoubtedly is an im- 
portant factor in restricting buyin. 
Bakery buying was lighter than during 
the previous two weeks. Orders from tl e 
West Indies increased, but exports ge: - 
erally were lighter. 

Hard wheat short patent flour wis 
quoted on May 29 at $9.30 bbl, straig)t 
patent $8.90, and fancy clears at $8.5. 
Soft wheat short patent brought $9.5», 
and straight patent $9.10. Leading mills 
making soft wheat flour made no quot: - 
tions of clears. 


NOTES 


Two Texas flour mills were burnel 
recently, both fires being of unknown 
origin. One was at Roanoke, owned bv 
W. T. Nichols, Bellevue, Texas, when the 
loss was about $12,500; the other was at 
Center Point, owned by T. R. Lander, 
the loss there being estimated at $8,500. 


In an annual report to the members 
of the Texas Wheat Growers’ Associa 
tion, F. A. Hague, Amarillo, an officia! 
of the association, states that members, 
during the 10 months ending March, 1925, 
made a net gain of $395,682 over th 
amount they would have received for 
wheat had it been marketed outside th: 
association pool. The heaviest gains. 
amounting to $414,696, were made be 
tween June and September, 1924, whe: 
2,124,063 bus were marketed. Losse 
during the following six months, whe: 
805,937 bus were marketed, totaled $46, 
013. Members received $26,838 in stor 
age fees. About 2,300 members sol 
through the association. 


NEBRASKA 

Flour buyers have been a little mor 
active in the last week or two, accord 
ing to millers in Omaha territory. Sale: 
last week were larger than in the pre 
vious week, and millers are expecting « 
considerable trade in old wheat flour be- 
fore the new crop comes on the market 

There was a somewhat larger move- 
ment of wheat to this market ast week, 
and millers picked up a good many 
choice samples. Reports received here 
indicate that there is plenty of old wheat 
in eastern Nebraska, and that farmers 
are now selling it quite freely. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 24-30 ........ 27,300 12,241 45 

Previous week .... 27,300 19,753 72 

DO ae” | rea 24,900 15,483 62 

Two years ago.... 23,100 16,641 72 
NOTES 


As friends of the court and attorneys 
for wheat growers who are being sued 
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for violation of their marketing contract 
with the Nebraska Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, Butler & James and J. F. Rat- 
cliff, of Furnas County, have filed a brief 
with the supreme court of this state at- 
tacking the power of the association to 
enforce its contracts with growers. It 
js alleged in the brief that it is unlawful 
in Nebraska to enter into a contract for 
pooling grain. 

Frank J. Taylor, of the Taylor Grain 
Co. and former president Omaha Grain 
Exchange, now runs a circus. It gave 
its first performance at South Omaha 
on May 23, and two days later it showed 
in Omaha. The members of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, of whom Mr. Taylor 
is one, attended the Omaha performance 
in a body. A section of the “big top” 
had been reserved for them and their 
families and employees. Just before the 
show began, Mr. Taylor was presented 
with a large basket of roses—a gift from 
his friends and associates of the ex- 
change. Mr. Taylor was associated with 
his father in the circus business when he 
was a youth. He and Fred Stone, the 
wel!-known actor, used to ride bareback 
togcther in those days. 

Leion Lesuie. 


SALINA 

Flour trade picked up considerably 
last week, and production jumped from 
48 to 69 per cent. Sales were good, and 
one mill reported export trade revived. 
Shipping instructions were easier. Wheat 
moved more freely, owing to the ap- 
proach of the harvest. 

Prices were unchanged, quotations, 
May 28, being: short patent, $8.40@9, 95 
per cent $8.20@8.50, straight $8.10@8.30, 
in cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

\ BOaBS oc cccccvcsececs 31,761 69 
J 1OUG- WOOK cccccscsees 22,160 48 


[.. G. Gottschick, general manager H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and Richard 
Morgenstern, traffic manager, went to 
Ios Angeles last week with the Shriners. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in April, 1925 
d 1924, in barrels: 





o— 1925 1924 
United States ......... 1,012 8,984 
United Kingdom ....... 88,286 244,222 
Other countries ........ 620,827 636,448 

TORRE 3 65. 65.060 on ged. 710,125 889,654 

Wheat exports in April, 1925 and 1924, in 

ushels: 

To— 1925 1924 
United States ......... 2,374 32,805 
United Kingdom ...... 4,126,928 2,972,469 
Other countries ....... 823,410 3,080,191 

MEE Gch bwaceséavad 4,952,712 6,085,465 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to April 30, 1925 and 1924, in 
barrels: 








To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 16,826 167,494 
United Kingdom .. . 2,187,719 3,147,730 
Other countries 6,071,494 6,132,541 

TO sda nsneieess 8,276,039 9,447,765 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to April 30, 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels: 


To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 2,094,877 18,747,376 
United Kingdom ..... 86,300,660 143,002,899 


Other countries ...... 20,798,195 49,236,826 





| er reee ee erie 109,193,732 210,987,101 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to April 30, 1925 and 1924, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

1924-25 
2,094,877 


1923-24 
18,747,376 


To— 
United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 55,489,876 101,323,436 
Via Canadian ports. 30,810,784 41,679,463 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 


254,126 1,143,755 
71 
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Via Canadian ports. 20,544,069  48,093,0 
oo ee Pee ee 109,193,732 210,987,101 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
Bap 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 16,826 167,494 

United Kingdom— 
Via ee 818,748 1,329,058 
Via Canadian ports.. 1,368,971 1,818,672 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8. ports ...... 3,949,909 3,123,220 
Via Canadian ports.. 2,121,585 3,009,321 
WE sts NG 08 Bbw 8,276,039 9,447,765 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS’ BELIEF 


It is often wondered why paintings in 
Egyptian tombs portray scenes of or- 
dinary everyday life, and the reason for 
this is found in the fact that they be- 
lieved in the life of the soul after death 
and thought that the spirits of the per- 
sons depicted in their decorations would 
perform the same duties for the soul of 
the departed in the next world. 

For this reason pictures of the manu- 
facture of flour and the baking of bread 
are common, the earliest being found in 
tombs of the fifth dynasty, by which time 
this belief had developed. 

In the manufacture of flour the grain 
was either crushed between so-called sad- 
dle stones, where a cylindrical stone was 
rolled over a convex one, or in a mortar, 
where it was pounded with a pestle. It 
is known that the Egyptians made leav- 
ened, as well as unleavened, bread. It 
is not certain, however, when the intro- 
duction of leavened bread was brought 











about, although in some pictures of the 
fifth dynasty the bread shown is in coni- 
cal shaped loaves which seem too thick to 
be unleavened. 

4% 


A GREAT AUTHOR AND FARMER 

The world is poorer by the death at a 
nursing home in London, May 14, of Sir 
Henry Rider Haggard at the age of 69. 
He has left behind him a store of tales 
which will thrill their readers for genera- 
tions to come. 

This great story teller was born at 
Bradenham, in Norfolk, Eng., in 1856, 
and at the age of 19 became secretary to 
Sir Henry Bulwar, the governor of Natal, 
South Africa. His first attempt at writ- 
ing was an article describing the domestic 
habits and personal attributes of the 
Boer women, which caused a great stir 
in South Africa and led to indignation 
meetings. His first book was entitled 
“Cetewayo and his White Neighbors,” 
and several others followed, but the mas- 


A Painting in a Fifth Dynasty Tomb Showing the Manufacture of Bread 
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terpiece which brought him fame was 
“King Solomon’s Mines.” As many as 
100,000 copies of this novel were sold in 
its original form, and of the sale of cheap- 
er editions no record is obtainable. 

At quite an early age Sir Rider Hag- 
gard was appointed master of the Trans- 
vaal high courts. Later, he tried his hand 
at farming in South Africa, but was 
called to the law courts in London in 
1884 and finally made his home at Ditch- 
ingham, Norfolk, where he built a model 
farm and cultivated 370 acres of land. 
He embodied his experiences as a farmer 
in several technical books which became 
popular with agriculturists in England 
and other countries. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed by the British government to re- 
port on the Salvation Army’s settlements 
in the United States and elsewhere, which 
resulted in the publication of his book, 
“The Poor and the Land.” During the 
war he was asked by the Royal Colonial 
Institute to investigate the opportunities 
for settlers in British dominions, and on 
this great tour he traveled over 50,000 
miles and entered into negotiations with 
20 governments. He afterwards served 
on the Empire Settlements committee, 
and his work in this connection was 
greatly valued. He was knighted in 1912 
in recognition of his services to agricul- 
ture and his striking literary work. 


44 
DO YOU KNOW? 

That 21,000,000 letters went to the 
Dead Letter Office last year? 

That 803,000 parcels did likewise? 

That 100,000 letters go into the mail 
yearly in perfectly blank envelopes? 

That $55,000 in cash is removed annual- 
ly from misdirected envelopes? 

That $12,000 in postage stamps is found 
in similar fashion? 

That $3,000,000 in checks, drafts and 
money orders never reach intended own- 
ers? 

That Uncle Sam collects $92,000 a year 
in postage for the return of mail sent to 
the Dead Letter Office? 

That is costs Uncle Sam $1,740,000 
yearly to look up addresses on misdirect- 
ed mail? 

That 200,000,000 letters are given this 
service, and— 

That it costs in one city alone $500 
daily? 


AND DO YoU KNOW? 


That this vast sum could be saved and 
the Dead Letter Office abolished if each 
piece of mail carried a return address, 
and if each parcel were wrapped in stout 
paper and tied with strong cord? 

Moral: Every man knows his own ad- 
dress, if not that of his correspondent. 
Put it in the upper left hand corner! 


$44 
LITTLE DID THEY REALIZE 


A copy of the New Orleans Commer- 
cial Bulletin, dated June 18, 1840, was 
found recently in New Orleans by an 
electrician while working in an old dwell- 
ing. The financial editor was aghast, 
apparently, at the heights to which prices 
were climbing. Corn, he noted, had 
reached 48c bu, which he termed prohibi- 
tive. Eggs were quoted at 8c doz, and 
fresh beef at Ile lb. The market page 
editor added pessimistically: “The high 
price of meat results from the dangers, 
difficulty and expense encountered in 
keeping it fresh and wholesome. This is 
the highest fresh beef has been, and there 
is every indication of its being yet more 
expensive.” 

This advertisement was included: 

“The superior low steam pressure 
packet ship Natchez, Joseph Swiler, com- 
mander, will positively leave for New 
York at 5 p.m., June 25, performing her 
voyage in eight days, not being compelled 
to stop at any port for fuel. This su- 
perior vessel is 800 tons burthen, two 
years old, coppered and copper fastened, 
built on the approved plan, without 
guards forward or aft of her wheelhouse, 
which render her the most safe steamship 
ever built in the United States. Her 
commander is too well known to require 
any recommendation. Passengers of this 
vessel will arrive in advance of the mails 
and in less time than by any other con- 


veyance.” 
$44 
The five chief grains in use in trade 


Are better wares than pearls or jade. 
—Chmese Proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

Local flour dealers still complain of 
lack of business. Some admit that sales 
were a little better last week, but that 
purchases were only occasioned by low 
stocks which needed replenishing. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There has been 
scattered buying, but sales are still small. 
The retail trade came into the market 
in greater numbers, making aggregate 
sales larger than in recent weeks. They 
have allowed stocks to get so low that 
they are forced at least to cover current 
requirements. 

Hard Winter Flour.—More business 
seems to be passing in flour from the 
Southwest than in other varieties, prob- 
ably owing to the widening of the range 
between hard winters and springs. Deal- 
ers reported a fair number of sales last 
week to jobbers, wholesale grocers and 
bakers, averaging from 300 to 2,000 bbls. 
No new crop offerings have been report- 
ed in this market. Southwestern mills do 
not seem willing to quote for late sum- 
mer delivery, which meets with the ap- 
proval of local mill representatives, who 
remember what happened a few years 
ago when some mills made early offers 
of new crop flour at ridiculously low 
prices and entirely demoralized condi- 
tions. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Local demand is 
extremely quiet, and few buyers are in 
the market. Last week the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association held 
its annual convention in this city, but 
according to local dealers not much flour 
was bought by cracker bakers. A few 
lots of one to two cars were sold, but no 
forward business was consummated. 

Rye Flour—tThere is little business 
passing in rye flour. Mill representatives 
say that bookings are very scattered, and 
even special prices fail to attract buyers. 
Directions are only fair. The local out- 
put totaled 1,800 bbls last week, com- 
pared with 2,000 the previous week. 
White was quoted, May 29, at $6.20@6.60 
bbl, medium at $6@6.30, and dark at 
$4.80@5.30. 

Durum.—Interest in semolinas is at a 
low ebb. This is attributed to the high 
levels at which prices are being held, and 
also to the fact that macaroni manufac- 
turers are not inclined to make fresh 
purchases at this time of year. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, May 29, at 512@ 
5%4¢ lb, and durum patent at 54@5'c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
May 29, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.60@9.20 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.35@8.90, first clear $7.50@7.85, 
second clear $4.90@5.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.35@8.65, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8.10@8.40, straight $7.80@8.25, first 
clear $6.70@7.30; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.40@9, standard patent $8.10@8.70, 
straight $7.95@8.45, first clear $7.50@ 
7.75. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 24-30 ........ 40,000 24,000 60 
Previous week .... 40,000 30,000 75 
WOOP GHD <c0.06:20.002 40,000 28,000 70 
Two years ago .... 40,000 20,000 50 


CASH WHEAT 


A feature of the local cash market was 
a sharp falling off in premiums on red 
winter wheat, caused mainly by the ab- 
sence of milling demand. Local mills 
only picked up odd cars, and their re- 
quirements were easily filled. Hard win- 
ter premiums were also lower, but de- 
mand for this variety was fairly active. 
The good milling grades were taken read- 
ily by mills, and other grades went to 
elevators. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 19@20c 


over May, No. 2 red 8@19c over, No. 3 
red 14@17c over; Nos. 1 and 2 hard May 
price to Ic over, No. 3 hard 2@5c under; 
No. 1 dark northern 2@20c over, No. 2 
dark 1@17c over, No. 1 northern May 
price to 12c over. 


CASH RYE 


Cash rye is very dull. Little interest 
is being displayed by local mills, which 
are buying only occasional cars. They 
are also thought to have bought rye in 
other markets. No. 2 was quoted, May 
29, at $1.18 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended May 30, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 

r-Receipts— .~ 


1925 1924 1925 24 
Flour, bblis.... 160 193 130 132 
Wheat, bus.... 1,096 213 177 383 
Corn, bus..... 1,629 1,589 782 489 
Oats, bus...... 836 828 862 625 
Rye, bus...... 315 16 50 53 
Barley, bus.... 64 59 112 72 

NOTES 


Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, visited this market last 
week, 

Victor A. Cain, Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., was a recent visitor to 
this market. 

H. W. Kleinsteuber, flour dealer, Mil- 
waukee, was in Chicago last week, call- 
ing on the flour trade. 


E. S. Woodworth, of E. S. Woodworth 
&'Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago last 
week, calling on the feed trade. 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., passed through Chica- 
go recently en route to eastern markets. 

A. J. Gardner, Chicago flour broker, 
was suddenly called to Wichita, Kansas, 
on May 31, by the serious illness of his 
father. 


O. H. Raschke, sales manager, and J. 
M. Gillett, Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago, attended the operative millers’ con- 
vention at St. Louis, June 1-6. 


Frank J. Allen, general manager Bay 
State Milling Co, Winona, Minn., was in 
Chicago May 28, visiting the company’s 
local representative, N. M. Cole. 

C. W. Chapin, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, has returned from a 
10-day buisness trip to southern mar- 
kets. 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, spent May 29 at 
local headquarters, en route to St. Louis, 
where he will speak before the operative 
millers’ convention. 


C. D. Russey, Boston representative 
Purity Oats Co., last week visited A. J. 
Gardner, broker, Chicago, on his way to 
Keokuk, Iowa, where headquarters of his 
company are located. 

L. B. Chapman, sales manager Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in this market most of last week vis- 
iting the'trade. He also motored to Mil- 
waukee, accompanied by P. P. Croarkin, 
local flour broker, and spent a day there. 


John I. Logan, president, C. W. Part- 
ridge, vice president, W. L. Bergman, 
chemist, and F, L. Dunlap, consulting 
chemist, represented the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, at the convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers at 
St. Louis. 


The seventy-sixth annual year book of 


the Price Current Grain Reporter is just™ 


off the press and being distributed to the 
trade. As usual this contains authentic 
statistics on grain, seeds, feeds, live stock, 
ete., and it is said that many new tables 
have been added this year. 


The delegation from the Chicago Flour 
Club to the convention of the National 





Federated Flour Clubs left June 8 for 
Baltimore. The delegates are V. J. Pet- 
ersen, P. P. Croarkin and John W. Eck- 
hart. Others going are Fred Larsen, 
president of the local club, and I. B. 
Johnston. 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
appointed Gordon B. Hammond, Rock- 
ford, Ill., as its general sales representa- 
tive for northern Illinois and northwest- 
ern Indiana. Mr. Hammond has repre- 
sented this concern for several years in 
part of Illinois. John Walz, formerly 
with the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., is now 
representing the company in southern IIli- 
nois, and George Strickler, Pleasant 
Mills, Ind., and W. S. Porter, of Decatur, 
Ind., are covering part of Indiana. 


W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, spent May 28-29 in Chicago, and 
addressed the Chicago United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Club at its lunch- 
eon meeting, May 29. He said he did not 
expect to confer with Board of Trade of- 
ficials regarding future trading while in 
this city. The Board of Trade must put 
its house in order, he said, but he wanted 
it understood that he was not opposed 
to the board as an institution. It must 
be preserved for legitimate business, he 
added, but gambling in futures has no 
place on the board, and if the officials do 
not attend to this, its functions must be 
performed by some other organization. 


MILWAUKEE 

A stiffening tendency in flour prices 
in the face of a lower wheat market with 
the passing of the May option has been 
an interesting development of the past 
week in Milwaukee. The more frequent 
appearance of customers in search of 
supplies has been a strengthening factor. 
For some time established prices have 
hardly been commensurate with the level 
of wheat, but with the apparent ex- 
haustion of supplies, mills have adopted 
a more courageous attitude. On the 
other hand, claims are made by some of 
the largest consumers, particularly in the 
bakery trade, that they have supplies to 
last until the new crop. Sales for the 
week, however, indicate otherwise, and 
the trade expects June to be the most 
active of any month this year. Nominal 
quotations, May 30: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $9.85@9.75 
bbl, straight $8.95@9.25, first clear $7.30 
@7.75, and second clear $5.50@5.75, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The relative nearness of new crop 
winter wheat flour, as well as more pro- 
nounced decline in winter wheat has 
widened the spread and made Kansas 
patent a more attractive buy than for 
some time. 
somewhat of a boon to grinders and 
handlers of winter wheat flour, although 
the average sale consists of a small quan- 
tity with urgent specifications attached. 
There has been no sign of trading on a 
deferred basis. Nominal quotations, May 
30: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $8.75@9.20 bbl, straight $8.45@8.75, 
and first clear $7.15@7.45, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

The intervention of Memorial Day, 
added to mechanical difficulties, reduced 
the week’s output nearly half when com- 
pared with the average for several 
months past. Shipping directions were 
received in ample measure to demand a 
fully sustained rate of operations, and 
June production is expected to average 
at least as high as May, without consid- 
ering new bookings. 

The rye flour market continued quiet, 
and prices were almost entirely nominal, 
although the cash rye market was some- 
what higher. There is fair inquiry, but 
it leads nowhere, since those who are 
seeking supplies for export shipment 
reconcile themselves to the prices asked 
by mills. Domestic trade is confined to 
small consumers who usually buy only to 
cover near-by needs. However, one or 
two of the larger customers who ordi- 
narily fill a season’s requirements at the 
beginning of the crop year have been in 
the market, and reports are that mills 
have not been able to fulfill commit- 
ments promptly, making it necessary for 
purchasers to look elsewhere. There is a 
dearth of desirable milling rye, and this 
is helping to strengthen flour prices. 
Nominal quotations, May 30: fancy rye 
patent $6.65@6.85 bbl, pure white $6.40 
@6.60, straight $6.15@6.25, pure dark 


This situation is proving - 
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$5.50@5.75, and ordinary dark $4.95@ 
5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain markets were unsettled. 
The movement was somewhat larger, and 
trade fair. For the week, spring wheat 
is 4c lower, and red winter 9c, rye gain- 
ing 3@4c, oats 2c, corn 2@38c, and barley 
being stronger to Ic higher. Closing 
quotations, May 30: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.79@1.86, No. 1 red 
winter $1.79@1.81, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.69@1.71, No. 1 durum $1.59@1.6:; 
No. 2 rye, $1.154,@1.16%4; No. 3 yellow 
corn $1.16%@1.17%, No. 8 white $1.14, 
@1.15%2, No. 3 mixed $1.144%2@1.15'.. 
No. 3 white oats, 4742@48c; malting bar- 
ley 85@94c, pearling 93@95c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as repor'- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output ofa. - 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 24-30 ........ 12,000 3,650 0 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,200 ) 
BORE OOD scocserne 12,000 2,500 1 
Two years ago..... 16,000 4,900 
Three years ago... 16,000 4,000 25 
Four years ago.... 24,000 4,817 21 
Five years ago.... 24,000 12,800 5 


Receipts and shipments at Milwauke: 
for the week ending May 30, as reporte:| 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments-, 


19256 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 53,200 42,700 8,620 11,60) 
Wheat, bus.. 29,400 19,600 17,600 39,647 
Corn, bus.... 127,280 106,560 149,116 158,82 
Oats, bus.... 301,500 138,600 217,550 297,87 
Barley, bus.. 160,380 60,800 23,460 45,36: 
Rye, bus..... 11,320 14,150 10,285 12,08 
Feed, tons... 985 955 2,526 3,64 

NOTES 


E. O. Wright, president Wisconsi: 
Milling Co., Menomonie, was on ’chang: 
last week. 


P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour jobbers, Chicago, called o1 
local connections on May 28. 


Paul Siebold, rye miller, Mishicott 
Wis., was here last week in connectio: 
with his feed jobbing business. 


William O. Goodrich, president W. O 
Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, operating th: 
Milwaukee Linseed Oil Works at Nortl 
Milwaukee, has returned from a threc 
months’ trip abroad. 


Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce have approved plans to 
unify the Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, 
Hocking Valley, Pere Marquette and 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis railways 
into a single system. 


Clarke Fagg, in the Milwaukee and 
Chicago grain trade for many years, has 
purchased the estate of William Stark 
Smith on Pine Lake, Waukesha County, 
for $35,000. It is a showplace on one 
of the most exclusive lakes in southern 
Wisconsin. 


Dr. F. Hagedorn, minister of agricul- 
ture of Germany, has departed for home 
after an extensive tour of the United 
States. He took with him a peck of 
Wisconsin’s famous Golden Glow corn. 
This is an early maturing variety, crossed 
with a good yielding variety, and since 
Germany lies in the same latitude as Wis- 
consin, good results are looked for. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 








From— U. K. U.8 Others 
Halifax, N. S...... O4SE .. ccces 336,688 
Sey Pe, GE, Tcse § ésees eevee 17,395 
Other Nova Scotia 

i Ci itinehens ) Ticban 2 raed 
St. John, N. B. ... 384,051 ..... 447,597 
Other New Bruns- 

wick points ..... ..... BSB cavves 
Montreal, Que. .... 921,320 ..... 1,061,233 
Quebec, Que. ..... 8 ira 23,673 
St. Apmand, Gwe... cckes veces 101,275 
Abercorn, Que. .... 12,489 2 88,772 
St. John’s, Que. .. 6,878 401 97,371 
Coaticook, Que. ... 226,633 ..... 361,108 
De an sk) gaens  "- B “Wabdes 
Sherbrooke, Que... | ETS 29,349 
Athelstan, Que. ... 1,000 489 154,403 
Sutton, Que. ...... 4,558 27 1,481 
Prescott, Ont. .... 12,855 428 19,319 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 314,732 10,620 1,854,171 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 231,645 2,640 1,223,865 
COS Ge ccens beeee sere 1,714 
Fort William, Ont.. wen. ot are 16,061 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... 622 1,020 
Se I ce. “e8eoe,.. 40RD. weeana 
Emerson, Man. ... ..... | Sarre ee 
North Portal, Sask. ..... See ewes ce 
Be OR Bots . cnbwet cedb4s 1 
Pee Maes, BC... cccke - seyes 1 
Viewerte, B.C. wanes .nccce > : siabec 
Vancouver, B. C... 40,905 1,065 234,990 

Totals ......... 2,187,719 16,826 6,071,494 
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“POP” CRAFT 

It is only a few weeks ago that H. G. 
Craft, of the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Mi!ling Co., retired as president of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, and The Northwest- 
ern Miller reported that he relinquished 
the presidency of the club with the well 
wishes of all, and that the last meeting 
at which he presided was simply a “Craft 
mecting.” 

(Qn May 25 “Pop” Craft retired from 
the activities of this world. It is common- 
place to say that in his death the milling 
industry lost one of its strongest and 
most loved characters. It is difficult to 
describe this loss, for he was an unusual 
ma:i, and his death leaves a vacancy, not 
only in his own company, but in the whole 
industry, that will long remain unfilled. 

Strong in his likes and warm in his 
friendships, working as long as his health 
would permit because of his love of the 
game, and as eager in his play as in his 
work, he was a man who had lived his life 
to the fullest degree. 

It is unusual to say of men that they 
love one another, but the affection with 
which the memory of “Pop” Craft is held 
in the hearts of those who knew him is 
far deeper than that of the ordinary 
friendship. There was an appealing 
quality in his character that drew him 
close to the hearts of men. 


ST. LOUIS 

Flour demand, though still light, con- 
tinues to show the improvement first 
noted two weeks ago. As is to be 
expected, buying is strictly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, but the mouth is get- 
ting rather empty, and the hand is 
having to reach out to the mills with 
greater frequency, and for larger bites, 
than was the case two or three months 
ago. The opinion of those millers who 
are returning from business trips to the 
Hast and Southeast is that stocks are at 
the lowest possible point, and that the 
trade will soon be forced into the market 
for sufficient flour to carry it over until 
the new crop product is freely moving. 

Soft Wheat Flour—The above para- 
graph applies equally to the soft wheat 
milling industry. The South, particular- 
ly, has bought conservatively during the 
present crop year, and at no time have 
large stocks been allowed to accumulate. 
Now that the fear of the May option act- 
ing spectacularly is over, it is probable 
that there will be a further improvement 
in flour demand. 

Hard Wheat Flour—The hard wheat 
flour situation is slightly different, for 
the baking industry finds its supplies last- 
ing longer than was anticipated, and it is 
doubtful what percentage of the baking 
trade will be forced into the market be- 
fore the movement of the new crop. It 
is not likely that they will do much buy- 
ing before the new crop moves unless 
compelled to, as there seems to be a feel- 
ing, though it is gradually diminishing, 
that lower prices will prevail within the 
next six weeks or two months. 

Shipping Instructions.—Mills state that 
what flour is still on their books is being 
taken out satisfactorily, and there is very 
little likelihood that the end of this sea- 
son will leave much undelivered. Al- 
though the market has been erratic, buy- 
ing has been done so cautiously that com- 
paratively little damage has resulted, 
either to the selling or buying ends of the 
trade. 

Export Trade.—Foreign. buyers seem 
to be more interested in obtaining quota- 
tions on new crop flour than they are in 
buying what is being offered them, and as 
none of the local exporters are anxious 
to make such quotations at this early date, 
very little export trade is being done. 
Wheat exports are holding up well, but 
the export flour movement is very light. 


OUIS: DEPARTMEN 


WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
\ MANAGER 

By? 215-MERCHANTS-EXCHANGE*ST. LOUIS: MO. U.SA. 

CABLE-ADDRESS-"PALMKING” 
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Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 29: 
soft winter short patent $8.75@9.25, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $8.10@ 
8.40, first clear $7.35@7.85; hard winter 
short patent $8.15@8.50, straight $7.50 
@7.80, first clear $6.75@7.25; spring first 
patent $8.60@9, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.50, first clear $7.25@7.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 234-30 ....cccccccsecs 18,100 30 
Previous week ......++++:. 18,100 30 
Year AO ..rcrcccccccceece 28,700 45 
Two years ABO .....-+eees 30,600 61 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

May 24-80 ....cccccscceces 28,600 33 
Previous week .......+.+. 32,500 37 
VORP GOO sccciiccdcesecsess 39,400 45 
TWO years AGO ...seseeees 37,800 49 


WHEAT 


Soft winter wheat closed somewhat 
higher last week. Good milling wheat 
was scarce. There was a fair demand for 
No. 8 red and the cheaper grades, but or- 
dinary and No. 2 red were slow, and 
scattered cars were carried over. Hard 
wheat was firm and in good demand. 
Local mills took all offerings, and at 
somewhat better premiums. Receipts 
were 262 cars, against 166 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, May 29: No. 2 red 
$1.91@1.94, No. 3 red $1.85, No. 4 red 
$1.81; No. 1 hard, $1.69. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Quotations, May 29, at St. Louis, in 
98-lb cottons: fancy white patent $7.10 
@7.20, standard patent $6.90@7, medium 
$6.80@6.90, straights $6.65@6.75, pure 
dark $5.40@5.60, rye meal $6.55@6.65. 


BARGE LINE MAKES A PROFIT 


Substantial progress was made last 
year by the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, operating the Mississippi-Warrior 
barge line, and it is the expectation of 
Brigadier General T. Q. Ashburn, chair- 
man of the board of directors, that within 
a few months the line will be so equipped 
that operation will be maintained between 
St. Louis and Cairo throughout the year. 
This has been impossible in the past, 
owing to the lack of proper equipment 
to navigate in shallow water. 

During the last 10 months the corpora- 
tion has made gress profits of more than 
$250,000. At the reorganization in June, 
1924, it had an outstanding indebtedness 
of $588,000. This has been entirely paid 
off, and a substantial fund set aside for 
depreciation, leaving a balance of $150,- 
000. 
Up to the present the corporation has 
entered into a working agreement with 
165 railroads, and is now able to ship 
into and out of 39 states with the assist- 
ance of rail transportation. 

The recent success of the corporation 
is not attributed to an increase in tonnage 
carried, but rather to a more economical 
and efficient operation of the barge lines. 

NOTES 

Bryan Lynch, of J. Lynch & Co., grain 
dealers, Salina, Kansas, was a recent visi- 
tor on ’change. 

John H. Wells has been engaged to 
represent the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in southern Illinois. 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, spent several days 
in Kansas City recently in the interest of 
his firm. 

Rudolph Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis recently, visiting the Reid-Reck 
Flour Co. 





C. L. Beckenbaugh, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
visited this office last week while en route 
home from a business trip in the central 
states. 

M. W. Coulson, superintendent for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
has resigned from that company, effective 
July 1. His successor has not been an- 
nounced, 


The St. Louis Jobbing Confectioners’ 
Association held a meeting last week for 
the purpose of organizing a “Sweetest 
Day Club.” The association was organ- 
ized in 1916. 


Victor A. Cain, president Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., in St. Louis 
recently on his way north from a business 
trip in the southern states, expressed the 
belief that stocks in the South are at a 
very low ebb and that a fair amount of 
flour will be bought in that territory 
within the next month. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour sales continue light in the New 
Orleans trading zone. Stocks are low, 
but orders are being placed only to care 
for immediate requirements. Trade with 
Latin America was fair during the week, 
while that with Europe was dull. 

Flour prices, May 28: 


-— Winter—, 
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Roosevelt Hotel on May 28-29, for its 
twenty-sixth annual conference. A ban- 
quet at a leading restaurant was the oc- 
casion for the first session. The speakers 
included Frank M. Rickert, president, 
F. B. Wise, secretary and treasurer, 
George H. Kirby and W. N. Mitchell. 


The traffic and transportation bureau 
has decided not to enter a formal protest 
against the increase in the rate for freight 
moving from Atlantic seaboard territory, 
other than New York, which the South- 
ern Pacific has announced will be effec- 
tive June 10. Railroad officials assert 
that the increased rates are made neces- 
sary by a deficit in operating expenses 
in 1924 amounting to more than $500,000. 

Ferdinand Wohlgemuth and Max Fisch, 
of Wohlgemuth & Co., with offices in 
Mannheim, Hamburg, Berlin, Mainz and 
Frankfort, were recent visitors in New 
Orleans, where they called on Eisemann 
& Co. their principal connection in 
America. This concern received about 
30,000 tons flour through the port of New 
Orleans last year, and is classed among 
the larger food import and export com- 
panies of Germany. The visitors ex- 
pressed surprise at the magnitude of the 
port. Their mission here, they said, was 
to study the shipping facilities of New 
Orleans, and they asserted that they 
were pleased with the manner in which 


Spring Hard Soft j 
Short patent ...... $9.75 $8.55 $10.90 the port 18 operated. 
$6 per eer 9.40 8.25 10.20 Carlos R. Sanz, acting consul general 
= oe cent ...... as oa ed for Cuba, believes in a greatly increased 
aos geet 7.40 375 Volume of business between this country 
Second clear ...... .... sae 7.05 and Cuba during the next year. He has 


Semolina, 6%c Ib. 

The grain inspection department of 
the Board of Trade announces that 1,- 
723,492 bus wheat were inspected up to 
May 28. Elevator stocks at New Or- 
leans on that date: wheat, 1,422,000 bus; 
corn, 110,000; oats, 60,000; rye, 2,000. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as reported by six of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve the tropics, amount- 
- to 22,278 bags during the week, as fol- 
Ows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 825 bags; 
Santiago, 500; Kingston, 655; Tumaco, 
70; Guayaquil, 2,185; Panama City, 500; 
Colon, 420; Limon, 2,250; Puerto Colom- 
bia, 500; Cozumel, 335; Belize, 228; Tela, 
700; Puerto Castilla, 78; Guatemala City, 
287; Puerto Barrios, 920. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 500; Puerto Cortez, 300; 
Cape Gracias, 170; Bluefields, 880. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
425; Kingston, 660. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,260. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,710; Manzanillo, 
700; Santiago, 700; Cienfuegos, 1,400. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 500; Havana, 2,260. 

A little strength was recorded in the 
rice futures market last week, and bids 
on rough rice were Ic up. Buyers were 
holding off, although there was a reported 
scarcity in all grades. The following 
figures were posted at the Board of 


data to show that 312 ships have cleared 
from New Orleans for Cuban ports since 
Jan. 1. Up to May 28, 6,470 invoices 


, had been certified, representing merchan- 


dise valued at more than $1,000,000. Con- 
sular fees in 1924 amounted to $93,481. 
He asserts that these figures show in- 
creases over those for the previous year, 
and that additional and improved steam- 
ship service coupled with the vigorous ad- 
vertising campaigns American houses are 
conducting in Cuba is causing business 
to reach a point bordering on a “boom.” 
R, A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Movement of flour from jobbers has 
shown slight improvement, but buying 
continues in very small lots. Contracts 
are gradually being exhausted, so that 
some business must eventuate to pre- 
vent entire depletion of stocks. The 
strength shown by the wheat market for 
several days has excited some interest on 
the part of distributors, but it is felt that 
injuries to the crop have been exag- 
gerated. No quotations on the new crop 
have been received here yet. 

The range of prices asked for best 
short soft winter patents continued wide, 
at $10.15@10.75, and standard patents 
at $9@9.50. Hard winter short patents 
were quoted $9@9.50, with longer pat- 
ents at $8.25@8.75. The blending trade 
has made no change in its quotations, 


Trade on May 28: Rough, Clean, but reports a slightly better movement 
aun er at t= Pr} paren and a firm market, tending upward on 
Same period, 1924 ........ 661,287 996,159 the advance in wheat. 

Sales— * # 
ft eae ee sate erry tt} Spain Shinault, for several years with 


NOTES 


The Rice Millers’ Association of Louis- 
iana, Texas and Arkansas met at the 


the International Sugar Feed Co., is 

now Alabama salesman for the South- 

western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 
Grorce WILLIAMSON. 








Trading in Grain Futures—April Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during April, 1925, 
in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs'd Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade.......... 1,311,874 622,113 219,671 62,013 ..... «eeee 2,215,671 
Chicago Open Board ............ 30,649 9,626 825 me ‘andes e09e> 41,124 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce. 80,866 ..... 36,896 3,628 2,980 883 125,253 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 41,229 30,549 Tee seees 8 6race eaese 72,561 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... CO,BRG  ccccs § evece 10,123 ..... 1,458 21,467 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 6,322 5,51 ae @08ee e908 o0068 11,833 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,366 1,897 1,391 BEG oo ccces «6 0eee 4,864 
San Francisco Cham. of Commerce —a....... 0 seuss ceeee tenes ST lkwowe 87 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange..... 222062 ceeee coves sevens GS seoss 8 
Totals, all markets .......... 1,482,192 669,696 259,566 75,998 3,075 2,341 2,492,868 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 451,186 323,243 56,268 50,205 439 1,753 882,094 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 ...64 «euee 730,186 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 188 wheat. 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (*‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000's 





omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
April, 1925 ....cccercccenseccvveens 90,729 65,755 66,556 17,838 240,878 
WEG, BOE, crccccccccesceseececess ’ 83,546 96,067 19,805 311,409 
February, 1925 81,782 110,530 22,886 329,379 
January, 1925 73,860 103,716 22,363 317,058 
December, 1924 .....-.cececcvcccece 124,209 74,800 91,413 23,889 314,311 
November, 1924 .......--esseeeeeee 119,173 67,044 76,459 29,116 291,794 
Cocteber, 1984 2... ccccccccccicvece 110,719 63,703 74,227 24,196 272,846 
September, 1924 .........-eeeeeeeee 107,051 53,906 53,697 22,665 237,320 
AUBUS, 1934 occcccccccsvcccccccees 113,674 64,419 41,637 23,549 233,279 
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LABOR TROUBLES 
IN BRITISH MILLS 


Dispute Over Guaranteed Week Clause in 
Agreement Drawn Up by National 
Joint Industrial Council 





Since the British millers, through their 
association, have referred all questions 
relating to labor in flour mills to the Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Council, they have 
been practically free from labor troubles 
of any kind until quite recently. The 
agreement drawn up by this council be- 
tween the millowners and their operatives 
has proven satisfactory in working, and 
harmony has existed between employers 
and employees. 

One clause in that agreement is, how- 
ever, now causing considerable ferment 
among mill employees, and has even led 
to a strike at certain mills. The offend- 
ing clause concerns a guaranteed week. 
It was inserted with a view to removing 
the undoubted hardship suffered by work- 
ers—especially married men—when a mill 
had to close down through slack trade or 
for other reasons. If a mill closed down 
for a day or two it was the rule to ap- 
portion the remaining hours of the week 
between the three shifts, but under the 
guaranteed week clause the workers re- 
ceive payment for the full week, and it 
is necessary for the employers to give 
due notice of discharge. When the mill 
closes down, even if it is only for a day, 
the operatives are theoretically dismissed 
and have to be re-engaged when the mill 
resumes running. 

The interpretation the men are trying 
to give to the clause is that when they 
are re-engaged they can claim a full 
week’s pay, even if they do not start until 
the middle of the week, and there are 
some who attempt to make it more com- 
prehensive still by asserting that the 
guaranty covers continuous employment 
for a whole year. 

They also demand that an arrangement 
be made whereby mills should run ap- 
proximately equal times, which on the 
face of it is an impossibility, as the cir- 
cumstances of each mill dictate whether 
it shall run full or part time. The opin- 
ion is held by certain authorities that if 
the men continue to make trouble over 
this clause it may act as a boomerang and 
hit the operative harder than the owner. 





GLASGOW GRAIN MEN 
HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Grascow, Scortanp, May 11.—The an- 
nual golf tournament of the Glasgow 
grain trade will be held this year on the 
course at Western Gailes, one of the 
many natural links which border the 
coast of Ayrshire, and among which may 
be counted such famous courses as Troon 
and Prestwick, the scene of many ama- 
teur and open championships. Gailes is 
about 30 miles from Glasgow, and the 
golf course there, although not so well 
known as many in that district, is one of 
the most naturally difficult courses in ex- 
istence. This competition is assured of 
great success, and is usually attended by 
many who do not take part in the tourna- 
ment, for which there are two trophies 
and a president’s medal offered. 

Last year the trade held this event at 
Gleneagles, which is a week end resort 
in the highlands for many jaded London 
business men, and which has been or- 
ganized and is conducted by one of the 
large British railways. The golf course 
at Gleneagles is quickly becoming fa- 
mous, although it is of comparatively re- 
cent construction. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 











The Need of a Uniform Export Contract 


N THE issue of The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 4 a letter was published 
from the Netherlands Association of Flour Importers setting forth the 
urgent need of a uniform export contract between American and Canadian 
millers and their European connections, and an editorial appeared in the 


same issue supporting this plea. 


It is believed that, so far, no definite action 


has been taken by the Millers’ National Federation toward drawing up this 
desired export contract, but its need has been further emphasized by certain 
arbitrations that have recently been held in Hamburg and Holland. 
Usually, sales to the United Kingdom markets are made subject to the 
rules of the flour contract of the London Flour Trade Association, which 
contract has always proved satisfactory to both buyer and seller, but in the 
markets of Holland and Germany there is no recognized uniform contract on 


which business in imported flour can be done. 


As a consequence, many mills 


in making arrangements with firms to represent them in these markets stipu- 
late that, in the event of a dispute arising, it shall be settled by friendly 


arbitration in Hamburg. 


In the German language this condition is known as 


“Hamburger Freundschaftliche Arbitrage.” 

However, exporting millers should think twice before they agree to this 
mode of arbitration, as there are no hard and fast rules as to the lines on 
which the arbitration shall be held, and, as far as can be ascertained, there 
are no limits to the fees and expenses that are likely to be charged. 

As an instance of this, a dispute recently arose between a Holland flour 
importing firm and a Hamburg flour importing firm, which resulted in the 


Holland firm losing the case. 


The decision was somewhat unusual, and it is 


very doubtful if a similar decision would have been given under London arbi- 
tration, but the Holland importer was perfectly willing to abide by it. He 
strongly protested, however, against the arbitration fees which he was called 
upon to pay. The arbitration concerned a shipment of 300 tons of flour and, 
according to the award, the Holland firm had to pay an allowance of $500, 
but the arbitration fees charged against the loser were no less than $675. 
Compared with the scale of fees charged in London, this charge is most 


exorbitant. 
to $75 only. 


The fees on a similar arbitration in London would have amounted 
It is, therefore, quite justifiable that the Holland firm in ques- 


tion should object to being charged such high fees for a “friendly” arbitra- 
tion. This is not an isolated instance, but just one of many, which only 
strengthens the demand for a definite and uniform sales contract, protecting 
both seller and buyer from being mulcted by excessive charges when dis- 


putes arise. 


Until some such contract is adopted it would be advisable for exporting 
millers to insist on disputes being settled in accordance with the rules of the 
London flour contract, which stipulates the charges to be made and also gives 


either side the right of appeal. 


A copy of these rules is published in The 


Miller’s Almanack, page 140. Every exporting miller should carefully study 


them. 


As a matter of fact there is no reason why the London flour contract 
should not be universally adopted by the continental markets, the same as is 


done in connection with the London grain contract. 


Practically all grain sales 


on the Continent are based on the regular contracts of the London Corn Trade 
Association, which is a strong argument in favor of the London flour contract 


becoming the basis of all flour sales to the Continent. 


If the Millers’ National 


Federation and the Canadian National Millers’ Association would seize the 
present opportunity of adopting this contract with the Continent, or drawing 
up a new one, they would be benefiting the whole trade, for not only are 
exporting millers concerned in the issue, but flour importers as well. 





UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Eno., May 13.—Although the 
trend of the market at the end of last 
week seemed firmer, the heavy decline in 
prices on the last day’s trading put an 
end to any improvement. 

American and Canadian Flour.—A 
heavy decline in the price of Canadian 
flour of 3s 6d brought it into line, and in 
a position to compete with home mills, 
but buyers have failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity, and the business re- 
sulting has been negligible. Prices have 
since advanced Is, and export patents are 
offered today at 47s 6d per 280 Ibs, c.i-f., 
and top patents at 49s 6d@50s 6d. The 
spot value of export patents is 48s 6d. 

Minnesota cables have advanced 9d 
from the low point today, making the 
price 48s 6d, and upward, per 280 Ibs, 
which is relatively dearer than Canadian, 
the reverse of which has been the case 
until today. Only occasional offers of 
Kansas flour are received, and then. they 
are usually out of line, although today a 


fair export patent was offered at about 
45s 6d, but this was exceptional. 

Australian Flour—There was some de- 
mand for Australian flour, sellers asking 
42s 6d, c.i.f., for shipment, while passage 
parcels have been sold at 41s 6d. 

English Flour—Flour made entirely 
from English wheat is slow of sale at 
about 44s for straight run. London mills 
are offering their straight run at 51s, 
delivered, which is equal to 46s 6d, c.i.f. 
It was expected that this price would 
be decreased 1s today, but the decline in 
price of mill offals has kept it at its pres- 
ent level. 

Low Grades.—Business has been done 
in winter wheat low grades at 39s; Min- 
neapolis quotes 34@36s, the Continent 
33s 6d, and London 38@40s. 

Flour Arrivals—aArrivals have been 
heavy during the past week, Australia 
being responsible for more than half the 
total. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 Ibs each, were: from the United 


States, Atlantic 9,874, Pacific 400; Can- 
ada, 700; Australia, 17,432; Argentin:, 
6,340; Chili, 1,000; Continent, 1,464. 

Wheat Prices.—Wheat has been dul), 
with passage parcels of No. 1 northern 
Manitoba selling at 63s, a decline of 
about 6d on the week. More distant po 
sitions have improved, and show an ad 
vance on last week, with May selling a 
63s@63s 6d, June at 63s 3d@63s 6d, anc 
July at 63s 3d@63s 9d. A cargo of No 
1 northern Manitoba from Vancouver i: 
priced at 66s. No. 1 northern Dulut! 
is offered for May shipment at 61s, and 
No. 2 hard winter for May shipment 
at 62s. 


Liverroo., Enc., May 13.—There has 
been a better demand for flour in this 
market during the past week, and prices 
are firm. 

Flour.—In this district there was a 
good call for home milled until the mill 
ers advanced the price Is. It would seem 
that bakers’ stocks are small. Imported 
flour also sold more freely, Minnesota 
and Kansas patents coming in for their 
share. Top winters were quoted at 53s. 
A 250-ton lot of Australian flour sold at 
42s 9d, c.i.f. A decline in low grades 
from America attracted buyers, although 
the sale of these is restricted, and a few 
thousand bags changed hands at 27s 6d 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f. 

Wheat.—The American official crop re- 
port was not so bullish as was expected 
in this market, and prices, since its pub- 
lication, have declined somewhat in spite 
of the efforts of bulls on both sides of the 
water. Shipments from North America 
have increased, but from other parts 
they are small, particularly from Argen- 
tina. The quantity afloat showed a fur- 
ther considerable decline last week of 
500,000 qrs. There has been a fair demand 
for cargoes, principally for the Conti- 
nent. 


Guiascow, Scottanp, May 15.—The re- 


. cent fluctuations in wheat have tended 


to arrest any signs of improvement on 
the Glasgow market. While wheat was 
advancing at the end of last week, there 
were grounds for hoping that the buying 
spirit would return, but, with the subse- 
quent reaction in wheat values, this pros- 
pect vanished. Wheat quotations cabled 
from Chicago and Winnipeg were so 
contradictory that importers were at a 
loss to know how to read the position, 
which was regarded as dangerous. 

Home Milled Flour—tLocal made flour 
is not moving at present, and the millers 
are still suffering from a very dull spell. 
Prices on a c.i.f. basis are about 50@54s, 
according to grade. 

Imported Flour.—A fair trade has 
been done in imported flours, prices being 
steady. Canadian grades were offered at 
46s 6d@50s per 280 lbs and Kansas at 
48s, but Australian was the cheapest in 
the market at 42s 6d@43s. American 
winters were offered at 54s and Cana- 
dian winters at 44@46s per 280 Ibs. Ar- 
rivals of both wheat and flour are light, 
but a large quantity of Australian wheat 
is shortly expected. 


Betrast, Iretanp, May lI. —During 
this week strong markets, higher prices, 
and more business have been the order 
of the day. 

Imported Flour—tIn the forward 
sition Minneapolis flours held the field, 
and considerable business at around 46s 
6d@47s, net, c.i.f., was done. Manitoba 
top patents have advanced in price, be- 
ing now offered at 51s 6d@52s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 53s, Dublin, June ‘ship- 
ment. Export patents are quoted at 3s 
less for shipment than top patents. Con- 
siderable business was done in Australian 
flour at 45s, landed, Belfast. 
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Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
have been very much in evidence, selling 
their flour at about 46@47s, delivered. 
English and Scotch blended flours have 
also been offered at low prices, and mills 
are very keen for business. 

Flour Stocks.——Stocks are larger in 
Dublin than in Belfast, as in the former 
city importers have not been selling at 
such cut prices as in the north. Flour 
shipments into Dublin from Aug. 1, 1924, 
represent over 180,000 sacks, and to Bel- 
fast for the same period over 170,000. 
Arrivals are still light, and there is no 
doubt that stocks of foreign flour are 
rupidly decreasing. 


FIRST REPORT OF 
FOOD COMMISSION 


Hicher Prices in Britain Explained by Low- 
er Purchasing Power of Money—Imports 
of Flour Declared Advantageous 








Lonpon, Enc., May 15.—The first re- 
port of the royal commission on food 
prices has just been issued, and while 
its conclusions are more or less accepted 
by business men as correct, the recom- 
mendations made in the majority report, 
to enable a definite reduction to be made 
in food prices, have met with but scant 
a) proval from either the bakers or the 
press. 

FINDINGS ON BAKING TRADE 

The commission first points out that 
prices are higher than in 1914, owing to 
the decrease in the purchasing power of 
money. The pound sterling’s value is now 

out Ils 2d. Gold has fallen about 40 
per cent in value since 1913, owing to the 
substitution of paper money in Euro- 
pean countries, the accumulation of gold 
in the United States, and the increase in 
hank deposits. British prices are higher 
than gold prices, owing to the specific 
depreciation of the pound sterling. The 
normal price level may be regarded as 
between 60 and 80 per cent above that of 
19138, and while some reduction in food 
prices is still possible, they cannot be re- 
turned to the pre-war level. 

Increased taxation, wages, transport 
charges and rents, combined with trade 
disputes, have been given as explanations 
of the general rise in prices, but the com- 
mission does not consider them adequate. 
It believes that the rise last year in the 
prices of staple food was, in the main, a 
reaction from the serious depression in 
agricultural prices in 1921-23. It esti- 
mates that the nation spends annually 
about £80,000,000 on bread, and consid- 
ers that the large number of bakeries, of 
various sizes and whose areas of distribu- 
tion frequently overlap, cause a great 
waste of energy and expenditure, and 
tend to increase the cost of the produc- 
tion of bread. The commission’s atten- 
tion had been brought to a practice adopt- 
ed by certain bakers in South Wales 
whereby they had attempted to cut off 
supplies of flour to those bakers who 
were selling their bread at a lower price 
than that fixed by the bakers’ association 
in that part of the country; it is of opin- 
ion that such action is entirely contrary 
to the public interest and worthy of con- 
demnation. 

The baking trade, as a whole, is report- 
ed as prosperous, and while there may 
be some reduction in the net profit on 
turnover, the majority of the bakers have 
doubled it, and the average income would 
approximate to nearly double the pre- 
war average. 

SALUTARY EFFECT OF IMPORTED FLOUR 

As regards the millers, the returns 
from 88 firms show that in the year end- 
ing June, 1923, the average net profit 
amounted to 3.9d per sack of flour, in the 
year ending June, 1924, Is, and profits 
have increased since that date. The com- 
mission said that it had been informed 
that most millers would be strongly in 
favor of a restriction of the importation 
of flour, but expressed the opinion that 
the competition of imported flour had a 
very salutary effect on flour prices as 
a whole, and that a prohibition of import 
would not be of advantage to the con- 
sumer. 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS’ VIEWS 
The report states that the study by the 
commission of the wheat, flour, bread, and 
meat trades impressed them with the 
difficulty of obtaining a true picture of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Wedding 
Anniversary 


importers there is none 

better known in the 
United States and Canada 
than Mathieu Luchsinger, of 
the firm of Luchsinger, Meurs 
& Co., Amsterdam. A large 
number of millers can claim 
personal acquaintance with 
him, for he has paid several 
visits to America, and there 
are few who visit Amsterdam 
without seeking a friendly 
chat with the doyen of the 
Holland flour trade. Recent- 
ly Mr. and Mrs. Luchsinger 
completed 37 years of their 
married life, and to celebrate 
this long and happy union 
they decided to make it an 
occasion of special festivity 
and rejoicing. Their numer- 
ous friends vied with one an- 
other in their felicitations and 
congratulations, and made 
the apartments of Mr. and 
Mrs. Luchsinger a bower of 
spring beauty by gifts of 
flowers, in addition to more 
substantial and valuable re- 
membrances. In the evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Luchsinger entertained 
their friends at one of those choice little 
dinners of which they are past masters, 
and all who were privileged to take 
part have very happy memories of the 
event. 

Mr. Luchsinger has been dealing in 
American flour for upward of 40 years, 
the firm of Mathieu Luchsinger & Co. be- 
ing one of the pioneers in importing flour 
into Holland. At first the field was lim- 
ited to flours from the Northwest, which 
have always retained their popularity in 
that market, but later Kansas flours 
crept into demand, and of recent years 
Canadian flour has become a formidable 


A MONG the Holland flour 


the many component parts of which each 
of these trades is composed, and the com- 
plexity of their competitive systems. It 
compares the picture which it endeavors 
to present as bearing something of the 
relationship to the true facts that an in- 
stantaneous photograph has to the facts 
of life. It is impressed with the fact that 
the present system, if system it is, has 
enabled the nation to be assured of a 
regular supply of bread and meat. There 
is no individual or body controlling or 
even surveying the course of events, yet 
the system works as a self-regulated 
mechanism subject to automatic checks 
imposed by supply and demand. 

Both producers and consumers criti- 
cize the system. The producer considers 
that he receives too small a portion of 
the amount the consumer pays, and com- 
plains of the instability of prices, which 
he believes would be diminished by the 
establishment of pools or large co-opera- 
tive organizations. A large body of or- 
ganized workers considers that excessive 
profits are made out of the supply of the 
necessaries of life. According to this 
view both speculation and combination 
for private profit are equally indefensible, 
and a remedy proposed is to intrust the 
purchase and distribution of staple food- 
stuffs to the state or the municipality. 


SUPERVISING FOOD COUNCIL RECOMMENDED 


The report gives reasons for and 
against state control, but finally recom- 
mends that a food council be established 
to maintain a continued supervision over 
staple food trades. This body, it is 
claimed, by combining representation of 
economic, financial, administrative and 
consuming interests, would gain the con- 
fidence of the public and the respect of 
the business world. Twelve members are 
suggested, one to be a permanent official 
appointed by the Board of Trade, one to 
be nominated by the minister of agricul- 
ture, one by the minister of health, and 
one by the secretary for Scotland. Four 
other members, of whom one should be a 
director of the co-operative society, ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade on the 
ground of its wide business experience, 
one man and one woman to represent the 
consumers, and one man and one woman 
to represent the local authorities, and to 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mathieu Luchsinger Amid Their Wedding Anniversary Gifts 


competitor there. Mr. Luchsinger, being 
always to the fore in introducing new 
brands and alive to the merits of the 
different classes of flour, succeeded in 
building up the reputation and demand 
for imported flour, of which many have 
reaped the benefit. Shortly after the war 
ended he entered into partnership with 
J. Meurs, a flour man of considerable ex- 
perience, through his family being en- 
gaged in flour milling and merchandis- 
ing, and by practical training in the old- 
established firm of P. Meurs Pzn, of Alk- 
maar, Holland. On the new partnership 
being formed Mr. Luchsinger changed 
the name of his firm to Luchsinger, Meurs 


be nominated by the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the local authorities, respec- 
tively. 

The commission further recommends 
that, in addition to its special powers and 
duties, the food council should: 


1. In connection with baking, in- 
vestigate, in consultation with local 
bakers’ associations, the apparent 
overlapping in the trade. 

2. In connection with bread dis- 
tribution, consider whether consum- 
ers who have their bread delivered 
should not pay for that service, so 
that bread sold across the counter 
may be cheaper. 

8. In connection with the system 
of fixing the price of bread by bak- 
ers’ associations, maintain close su- 
pervision, and intervene when prices 
tend to becomé unreasonable. 

4. In connection with milling, 
watch the operations of price fixing 
associations and intervene, if neces- 
sary, in the interests of the consumer. 


THE MINORITY REPORT 


T. H. Ryland, J. P., in a minority re- 
port issued by the commission strongly 
opposes the establishment of a food coun- 
cil. He considers such a council would 
be a definite advance toward state so- 
cialism. It would lead to irritating in- 
terference with business by bureaucrats 
and amateurs. While employers and 
workers engaged in other walks of life 
are justified in getting the best price they 
can for what they sell, whether goods or 
services, those engaged in the food trades 
must adopt principles of philanthropy 
and self-denial which are not expected 
of other trades or professions. At the 
present time bread, he says, is being sold 
more cheaply in Great Britain than in any 
of the wheat exporting countries. He 
said that, furthermore, Mr. Broombhall 
had stated in his evidence that, with the 
exception of Holland, where the price of 
bread was about the same, the loaf could 
not be purchased anywhere in Europe as 
cheaply as in Great Britain. 

The index number for food prices fol- 
lows very closely the index number for 
commodities in general, and the majority 
report states that “it would seem prob- 


& Co., and through the partners’ com- 
bined energies they have been able to 
work up a very important business, not 
only in Holland but throughout central 
Europe. For some years Mr. Luchsinger 
has acted as president of the Netherlands 
Association of Flour Importers, his long 
experience in the trade being much 
valued by his confréres. 

It is the earnest wish of all Mr. Luch- 
singer’s friends, at home and abroad, 
that he and his wife may have the joy of 
celebrating their golden wedding, and 
that many years of business activity may 
lie before him. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


able, therefore, that the causes, whatever 
they may be, which led to an increase 
in food prices above the pre-war level 
must in part, at any rate, be the same 
as those which have led to a similar in- 
crease in the average level of prices of 
other commodities.” Mr. Ryland says in 
connection with this that it is merely de- 
luding the public to pretend that a food 
council can rectify a single one of the 
radical conditions which have led to a 
higher level of prices. 


BAKER’S VIEW OF THE REPORT 


According to the Times, the opinion 
of the bakers themselves, as expressed 
by E. W. Wightman, secretary of the In- 
corporated Society of Principal Whole- 
sale and Retail Bakers, is very critical. 
The proposals concerning the bakery 
trade seem to Mr. Wightman to be im- 
practicable and unnecessary. The sug- 
gestion by the commission that to prevent 
overlapping the bakers are to be told 
what customers they may or may not have 
is absurd. No one would attempt to regu- 
late where the individual was to buy his 
hat, and while human nature is what it 
is, people will have bread from the baker 
of their own choice. As for price fixing, 
the master bakers meet and recommend 
a price which shows a fair margin of 
profit, but this price is seldom main- 
tained, owing to the competition of the 
small baker, who employs but little labor, 
and has small overhead charges and no 
delivery expenses. 


NATURAL DEATH DESIRED FOR REPORT 


It is almost hoped that the results of 
this commission will die a natural death, 
as has happened to the reports of com- 
missions in the past. During the war 
the country had some experience of food 
control, and the annoyance and expense 
thereby entailed. It was in the course of 
a war then, and control was accepted as 
a necessity, but today things are differ- 
ent. The inhabitants of Great Britain 
know what a luxury government officials 
are. Food control might perchance keep 
the price of food down, but it is certain 
that the consequent rise in taxes would 
be greater than the amount the consumer 
would have paid for his food under nor- 
mal market conditions. 





WISER PUBLIC SENTIMENT 

In Canada public sentiment toward the 
milling industry has undergone a great 
change since the war, and that entirely in 
the direction of good will. During and 
before the war there was a certain 
amount of ill-founded and unreasoning 
criticism of millers. Happily this has 
since died out, and it is now no uncom- 
mon event for members of Parliament to 
cite milling as an example of an industry 
that should be encouraged and fostered in 
every possible way. The arguments used 
place emphasis on the importance of ex- 
porting flour instead of wheat to the 
fullest reasonable extent, not only be- 
cause of the profit gained by the mills in 
the making of the flour but also because 
of the benefit derived by the dairying and 
stock raising industries from the result- 
ant feedingstuffs. 


TORONTO 

Fresh speculative excitement in the 
spring wheat market last week killed 
what promised to be a better buying 
movement in flour. As a result, sales for 
domestic use were light and buyers fell 
back into their old waiting attitude. The 
nearer they get to the new crop period 
the less inclined they are to book flour 
on a basis of anything like $2 wheat. 

Flour Prices——Compared with a week 
ago, prices for spring wheat grades are 
40c bbl higher. Quotations, May 30, with 
comparisons: 


May 30 May 23 
SRA rerreeer rer rere er $10.40 $10.00 
PUNE Sc cacteencrcenarnen 10.15 9.75 
ED 4h .0-6 600 0-00.640-00.6005 9.90 9.50 
D.. whe ape 6s 4.0.00 6.9000.40 9.70 9.30 
a errr rer ret 8.80 8.40 
Low grade (minimum) .... 6.15 6.15 
POSE BOGE cocccccscccevces 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c¢ bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—This class of flour is 
offering more freely, but buyers are not 
keen. Prices are much the same as a 
week ago. Quotations, May 30: good 
quality 90 per cent patent, car lots, in 
secondhand jute bags, f.o.b., Montreal 
basis, $6.65 bbl; Toronto, $6.50. 

Export Trade—The flour trade has 
fallen upon evil days. For years business 
with the United Kingdom has not been 
so dull, and with Europe it is little better. 
Newfoundland and the West Indies are 
buying, but in no quarter is trade good. 
Prices were a full 55c higher at one time 
during last week, but declined 30c on 
May 29, leaving the net change an ad- 
vance of 25c, seaboard basis. Quotations, 
May 30: standard brands of export pat- 
ents, 52s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, in 140-lb 
jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, June and July seaboard, seven- 
day terms. 

Ontario soft winters sold last week at 
43s 6d@44s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, and similar British ports. Of- 
ferings were freer, but the market was 
stagnant. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Bookings of flour space continue light. 
No change in rates was made last week. 
Quotations, May 30: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester 18c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 
lin, Avonmouth 20c; Hull, Leith, New- 
castle 21c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; 
Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 19c,—for shipment up to end 
of August. 

WHEAT 


Ontario mills are running lightly, and 
western spring wheat is in poor demand 
here. Prices advanced 5c last week. 
Quotations, May 30: No. 1. northern 














wheat, on track, Bay ports, $1.99 bu; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is offering more 
freely, and mills say there is now no 
searcity. Farmers are finished with seed- 
ing, and have more time to deliver their 
wheat. Dealers are asking $1.45 bu for 
ear lots of good quality red or white, on 
track, at country shipping points, while 
millers are paying farmers $1.35@1.40 at 
mill doors. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has advanced sharply, and 
prices are firmly held, dearer oats being 
responsible. Compared with May 23, the 
car lot price of rolled oats was 60c bbl 
higher and oatmeal a proportionate sum. 
Quotations, May 30: rolled oats to the 
car lot trade, $7.20 bbl of 180 lbs, in jute 
90’s, and oatmeal $7.96 bbl of 196 lbs, 
in jute 98’s, delivered, track basis, On- 
tario points; in mixed car lots to the re- 
tail trade, 40c over these figures. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The scarcity of millfeed is responsible 
for a good inquiry for feeding grains, and 
a fair business is being done. Both west- 
ern and Ontario oats were 2c higher last 
week, and American corn 3c, while bar- 
ley and rye were unchanged. Screenings 
were 50c lower. Quotations, May 30: No. 
1 western feed oats 58c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 3 American yellow corn $1.30, 
basis Toronto freights; No. 3 Ontario 
oats 45@50c, country points; barley, 72 
@i7c; rye, 87@92c; standard screenings, 
$22@24 ton, delivered, Ontario points, 
according to freights. 


W. R. CLARKE LEAVES CANADA 


W. R. Clarke, who has lately returned 
to his old association with the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., passed 
through Toronto, May 28, on his way to 
Great Britain and Europe. Mr. Clarke 
has resigned from his former position 
with the McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Strat- 
ford, Ont., to resyme his old duties with 
the Kansas City company which relate 
more particularly to European flour 
sales, of which he will have complete di- 
rection. In his two years’ residence in 
Canada, Mr. Clarke made a number of 
friends. He showed in his business deal- 
ings a fine and clean trading record, and 
was generally regarded as one of the most 
widely experienced men in the flour busi- 
ness of this country. His leaving is great- 
ly regretted. 


CANADA GRAIN ACT AMENDMENTS 


Bill 113, an act respecting grain, was 
placed on the table of the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa on May 11 by the Hon. 
T. A. Low, minister of trade and com- 
merce. This is a bill growing out of the 
report of the royal grain inquiry commis- 
sion which investigated the Canadian 
grain trade last year. It amends and 
brings up to date the old act of 1912, 
which is now practically out of date. The 
few changes are not radical. Grades for 
durum and kota wheat, both of which are 
now grown in western Canada, are pro- 
vided, also grades for western buckwheat. 
Provision is also made for issuing official 
weights from eastern terminal elevators, 
the grower being paid for screenings 
from his shipments. Regulations for the 
control of private elevators are another 
feature. 

NOTES 

J, L. Grant, flour broker, Toronto, went 
to Quebec last week to meet his wife and 
family, who were to land at that port 
from England. 

It is announced by the Dominion bu- 
reau of statistics at Ottawa that the an- 
nual census of Canadian field crops and 
live stock for 1925 will be made in June. 


The committee of the Canadian House 
of Commons that has been taking evi- 
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dence regarding ocean freight rates, with 
a view to their possible control by Parlia- 
ment expects to report to the house early 
in June. 

The duty on wheaten flour entering 
Trinidad is 1s 6d (36c) per 196 lbs, Brit- 
ish preferential tariff, and 2s 6d (60c) 
per 196 lbs, general tariff. As the profit 
on flour is small, the additional 24c duty 
on American flour has greatly decreased 
the importation from the United States, 
and for some years Canada has supplied 
most of the flour imported. 


WINNIPEG 

Higher wheat prices have resulted in 
a further advance of 20c bbl in the price 
of flour, which applies to all grades. 

Fluctuating prices are the primary rea- 
son for the stagnation of the flour milling 
business in western Canada. A quiet pe- 
riod is always anticipated at this season, 
but present conditions are about the dull- 
est on record. Sales at country points 
show no improvement, and it is evident 
that the state of the market, and not the 
condition of stocks, is governing the de- 
mand. Many of the western plants re- 
main closed, while others are operating 
lightly. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, May 30, at $10.35 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.75, and first clears at $8.15, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis, Alberta points 10@30c 
over, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

A good volume of business for export 
account is reported for rolled oats and 
Domestic sales are light. Quo- 
tations, May 30: rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
$3, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

This market opened after the holiday 
on May 25 with a gain which took May 
wheat over the $2 mark. News of the 
Canadian and United States crops has 
been the chief influence. Higher prices 
were maintained until the closing day of 
the session, when a break of 9c occurred, 
and the May future finally closed 3%4c 
lower than at the close of the previous 
week. Selling was fairly heavy. The 
cash market has been very quiet. Milling 
demand is practically nil, and exporters 
are doing nothing. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 


co Futurées—, 
Cash May July 
Be GE cs kecoepen Holiday 
May BO wccvcccee $1.94% $1.94% $1.81% 
2 ae 1.92% 1.92% 1.79 
BOOP SS .cescasees 1.98 1.98 1.81% 
Be Be veccacses 1.92% 1.92% 1.79% 
May BO cccccsccs 1.85% 1.88% 1.78% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending May 28 averaged 
179 cars per day, compared with 136 for 
the preceding seven days, and 411 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

The coarse grain market is firm, and 
prices show gains for the week. Only a 
fair volume of trading has been done, but 
daily sales of oats for export account have 
been a feature of the market. Demand 
for low grade barley has been fairly ac- 
tive, with offerings small. Rye is dull, 
and a moderate demand has existed for 
flaxseed at slightly higher prices. Quota- 
tions, May 30: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 64c bu; barley, 887%,c; rye, $1.16%; 
flaxseed, $2.48%4. 


NOTES 


A vote of $500,000 for the erection of © 


a grain elevator at Prince Rupert, B. C., 
has been passed in the House of Com- 
mons. The Hon. T. A. Low, minister of 
trade and commerce, informed the com- 
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mittee that the contract for the buildin, 
was now before the governor general fo: 
signature. 


Walter Molson, a director of the Lak 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal 
who with his wife has been visiting Vic 
toria and Vancouver, B. C., was in Winni 
peg recently on his way home. 


There is much speculation as regards 
the probable amount of wheat yet remain- 
ing in the hands of Canadian farmers. 
The Sanford Evans statistical service, 
Winnipeg, estimates there are still 5,750,- 
000 bus on farms. 


Andrew Kelly, of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is accom- 
panying Grant Hall, vice president Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, on an inspection 
tour through the West, and is at present 
in Vancouver. Mr. Kelly, who has been 
in close touch with conditions in the 
prairie provinces, stated that, in his opin- 
ion, the wheat this season has had a better 
start than ever before during his experi- 
ence, and that there is promise of the 
greatest crop in the history of Canada. 

For his share in the development of 
Marquis wheat, the variety most exten- 
sively grown in the prairie provinces of 
this country, Dr. Charles E. Saunders, 
formerly dominion cerealist, has just re- 
ceived the Flavelle gold medal for scien- 
tific discovery from the hands of Dr. J. 
C. McLennan, president of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada. Dr. Saunders has also 
had the satisfaction of hearing it publicly 
declared that the Marquis strain of 
wheat has produced more wealth for this 
dominion than any other discovery. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Although business in spring wheat flour 
on the Montreal market was relatively 
quiet last week, and some millers were not 
hopeful of the near future, mills ad- 
vanced their prices 40c bbl, following the 
lead of the grain market in the West. 
Prices closed on May 30: first patents 
$10.40 bbl, seconds $9.90, bakers $9.70, 
jute, ex-track, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

Trade in winter wheat flours also 


- showed signs of slowing up. Local pur- 


chasers seem to have as much on hand 


— as they want for the time being. The 


quantity on offer was not excessive, so 
that even with comparatively little busi- 
ness passing, prices held firm. Quota- 
tions closed, May 30, at $7.90@8 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute, ex-track, for car lots, and 
$8.20@8.45 for broken lots, ex-store. 

Trading in rolled oats was limited, but 
prices held firm and closed on May 30 
at $3.55 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

Corn flour also sold slowly during the 
week. Prices showed no tendency to 
fluctuate, and closed on May 30 un- 
changed at $7.60@7.70 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. 

NOTES 

F. H. Peck, of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., was in Montreal last week. 

Mr. Burke, agent in New York for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was here 
last week. 

Mr. Page, manager Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was in Montreal 
last week. 

Howard Hutchison, assistant secretary 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has 
returned from the West. 

H. C. Moore, export manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has returned 
from a visit to New York. 

Charles Ritz, manager here for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., will be in Moose- 
jaw, visiting his head office, a week or 10 


days. 
A, E. Perxs. 
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HOLLAND ANTICIPATES 
NO WORLD SHORTAGE 


Better Crop Prospects and Larger Acreage 
Keep Dutch Importers Out of 
the Market 


AmsterpaAM, Hortanp, May 11.—The 
higher wheat quotations received last 
week from the United States have failed 
to impress Dutch importers, for it would 
seem that the good crop reports and the 
larger area devoted to wheat this year 
indicate lower prices as soon as the new 
crop comes on the market. 

That there is no likelihood of a world 
shortage has been made clear by recent 
statistics which are usually very depend- 
atle. In Europe, owing to the high prices 
prevailing last year for wheat, the acre- 
ave sown to that cereal has been consid- 
erably increased and from all parts of 
the continent come favorable reports of 
the growing crops. From Australia, also, 
come encouraging reports, and the final 
result there is confidently expected to 
prove greater than the earlier estimates. 

\ further incentive to the importer to 
kcep out of the market is the fact that 
during the summer months the demand 
for flour is usually small, and he does 
not wish to load up with high-priced 
goods when so short a time remains be- 
fore new crop, and possibly cheaper, 
flour will be for sale. 

It would seem that the importers of 
Ifolland’s neighboring countries are also 
of this opinion, for the demand therefrom 

very small and importers are selling 
parts of their stocks at figures greatly 
under replacement value. 

Home milled flour advanced slightly 

ist week to 22.25 florins per 100 kilos, 
or about equivalent to $7.95 bbl. Taking 
this as a basis for other business, it can 
be understood why the market for Amer- 
ican flour is slow, as the cables from that 
country were, for both Minnesota and 
Kansas patents, 24.50 florins per 100 
kilos, or $8.75 bbl. During the week a 
well-reputed hard winter straight sold at 
23 florins ($8.25), and although this was 
an exceptional price, the business done 
was limited. 

Arrivals during the week were only 
2,000 bags. 








CORN TRADE WILL MEET IN GLASGOW 

Griascow, Scottanp, May 11.—The Na- 
tional Federation of Corn Trade Asso- 
ciations will hold its annual convention 
in Glasgow on June 11. The program in- 
cludes a visit to Tarbet, a hotel resort on 
the banks of Loch Lomond, after which 
the visitors will return to Glasgow to 
attend a banquet at which many impor- 
tant speeches will be made. 


GERMAN MILLS REGAIN 
THEIR PRE-WAR TRADE 


Hamsure, Germany, May 8.—In spite 
of the German millers’ contention that 
the only thing that can save them from 
ruin is the imposition of an import duty 
on wheat, it becomes daily more evident 
that they are rapidly regaining their pre- 
war markets. An illustration of this 
fact is that practically every steamer 
which has cleared for Finland in the 
last two or three months has carried both 
rye and wheat flour of German manu- 
facture in her cargo, if she was carrying 
flour at all. An ever increasing quan- 
tity of the domestic business is also be- 
ing obtained by them, as they are in a 
position to give immediate delivery, 
which is no small factor under present 
market conditions. 

There have lately been numerous in- 
quiries from Poland, the Baltic states 
and Czechoslovakia for flour, but pur- 
chases have been small, although it is in- 
dicative of a likely demand from those 
quarters in the near future. The Soviet 
has also been in this market and has pur- 
chased several small quantities of clears 
at about $7.75, f.o.b., Hamburg. 

Business in the Rhineland and the 
south is mostly going to German mills, 
although Dutch, Belgian and English 
mills are competing. Nearly all interior 
points report small stocks, but at the 
Same time a es demand. 

Little has bought for shipment ex- 
cept small quantities of a well-known Ca- 
nadian patent to fill immediate require- 
ments. Resellers are selling imported 
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flour at about 50c under mills’ asking 
prices. Prices for May shipment on 
May 7 were: Canadian export patents, 
$9.60 per 100 kilos, c.i.f; Kansas top pat- 
ents $10.05, Kansas standard patent 
$9.95, Kansas straights $9.70, Kansas 
clears $8.25; English patent $9.25, Eng- 
lish straight $9. 


GLASGOW BAKERS DO NOT 
FAVOR FOOD COUNCIL 


Gtascow, Scottanp, May 11.—The 
bakers of this city are critical of the 
recommendations made by the food price 
commission, both in regard to the forma- 
tion of a food council and its calculations 
of the prevailing rate of profit in the 
bread trade. They consider that the sug- 
gestion that the housewife should be able 
to buy her bread more cheaply over the 
counter than if it were delivered to her, 
although seeming reasonable, has been 
found in practice in Glasgow to be petty, 
since in many Glasgow shops the 4-lb loaf 
is sold at %d less over the counter than 
delivered, yet only a very small propor- 
tion of the total sales is represented by 
such purchases. 

It would further appear to Glasgow 
bakers that the commission did not real- 
ize that in Glasgow there are many large 
bread factories which supply the grocery 
shops with bread for retailing purposes. 

A prominent baker in Glasgow, in 
speaking of the proposed food council, 
stated that free competition among bak- 
ers was the best council which the public 
could have. Until the prices of flour 
fell, the price of bread could not be re- 
duced, as at 11d per 4-lb loaf the baker’s 
profit was still reasonable, considering 
that much of the flour he used was 
bought at about 53s per 280 Ibs. 








NO MISSOURI FEED TAX 

The secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, in a bulletin recently issued, 
states that, upon representations being 
made to the secretary of the board of 
agriculture in Missouri for information 
regarding the new feed tax, which had 
been reported passed, a notification was 
received that no change had taken place 
in the laws since 1917. It was explained 
that an amendment to the existing act 
was passed by the legislature at its last 
session, but this was later vetoed. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 30, in bushels (000's omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated ,... 674 63 54 236 
Ogilvies ........ 678 170 51 
Grain Growers .. 566 741 165 
Fort William ... 446 146 68 oes 
G. Be Be secseces 1,744 801 162 222 
Northland ...... 3,904 1,044 293 ewe 
Port Arthur .... 596 214 11 éee 
Cam. Gov't ..ccee 690 127 120 426 
Sask. Co-op.— 

Mo. 2 coccccce 3,480 339 59 254 

NO. 2 cccovecd 4 89 33 oes 

eS Srrerri ey 3,031 370 90 79 
Private elevators. 8,700 1,586 994 674 

Totals ........ 24,513 65,690 2,100 1,891 
Year O80 2.600. 14,506 4,117 1,286 519 
Receipts ........ 2,066 304 104 81 
Lake shipments... 2,169 1,056 608 196 
Rail shipments... 575 68 21 rae 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No? 1 hard .... SP bs ccdcouse 579 
No. 1 northern..3,110 Durum ........ 1,520 
No. 2 northern..3,189 Kota........... 41 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 18 Special bin .... 22 
No. 3 northern..2,536 Others ........2,204 
Me. 6 csscccsess 856 Private ........ 8,700 
Mo. 6 wcccccscce 972 
NO. 6 cccccccsce 762 TNS avcnics 24,513 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1C. W.....- 2 feed .......+4. 254 
No. 2 C. W.....- 1280 Others ...ccceee 591 

5 ws Private ........ 1,586 
Wotasd occcsecs 5,690 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
April, 1925, as officially reported, 
amounted to 20,419 tons, valued at 
$448,494. Of this amount, 20,109 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the nine months from Aug. 
1, 1924, to April 30, 1925, Canada 
exported 138,215 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $3,555,169, 
of which 124,282 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 
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‘BY A‘L/H- STREET: 
Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 











THE OBJECT CLAUSE IN A 
MILL’S CHARTER 

A corporation, unlike an individual, is 
restrained as to the lines of business in 
which it may engage. The restraint is 
imposed by its charter. It may lawfully 
engage in those pursuits only that fairly 
fall within the object clause, expressly 
or incidentally. 

In the case of Getty vs. C. R. Barnes 
Milling Co. (19 Pac. 617) it appeared 
that defendant was chartered to convert 
and dispose of “agricultural products by 
means of mills, elevators, stores or other- 
wise.” Question was raised as to whether 
or not the company had a right to buy 
flour for resale. It was decided that, in a 
sense, flour is an agricultural product, 
but that the buying of it was not ex- 
pressly authorized by the articles of in- 
corporation. However, the court added 
that “a corporation may carry on the 
business for which it was chartered, in 
the usual and ordinary manner. . . . 

“There might be instances in which a 
corporation formed as the defendant was 
could purchase flour, and still not be in 
violation of its chartered rights. For 
instance, its mill might be disabled, and 
for the purpose of holding and controlling 
its trade during the time of repairs, flour 
might perhaps be properly purchased by 
its officers or agents for the purpose of 
carrying on the legitimate object for 
which the corporation was organized. 
. . Under peculiar circumstances the 
defendant might have purchased flour to 
sell again, to meet some temporary want, 
or to supply and protect its trade, yet it 
could not engage in this class of business 
as a business, under its charter.” 

A company incorporated to engage in 
“milling corn and wheat; buying and 
selling of all kinds of farm products and 
elevator storage business,” may sell seed 
wheat, according to the holding of the 
Texas court of civil appeals in the case 
of Itasca Roller Mill & Elevator Co. vs. 
Wooten (246 S. W. 678). In that case 
the company sought to avoid liability on 
account of its manager having sold seed 
wheat as being spring wheat, whereas it 
was of a winter variety. It was held that 
the transaction was not beyond the scope 
of the company’s business, nor beyond the 
authority of the manager. 

Sometimes the precise wording of the 
object clause raises a controversy as to 
whether or not it renders the stockhold- 
ers subject to “double liability.” An ex- 
ample is afforded by a decision of the 
Minnesota supreme court. 

The Minnesota constitution exempts 
corporations organized to carry on “any 
kind of manfacturing or mechanical busi- 
ness” from a provision to the effect that 
stockholders shall be liable to the amount 
of stock held or owned by them, respec- 
tively, in addition to any amount unpaid 
on their several stock subscriptions. 

In the case of Carnegie Dock & Fuel 
Co. vs. Kensington Mills, et al (188 N. W. 
270), the Minnesota supreme court de- 
cided that stockholders in defendant mill- 
ing company were entitled to the benefit 
of the exemption. The object clause in 
the corporation’s articles read: 

“The manufacture of all kinds of flour, 
cereal products, feed and milling stuffs, 
and to acquire by purchase, lease or 
otherwise, and to own, sell, lease, mort- 
gage, convey, improve and operate such 
real estate, factories, elevators, buildings 
and manufactories for the production 
and storage of all kinds of goods that 
may be produced from or in conjunction 
with grain or cereals of any kind, and 
such machinery, grain and other personal 
property as may be necessary and proper 
to carry on the above business, and do 
all things necessary and proper to fully 
carry into effect the above powers.” 

The supreme court ruled that this 
paragraph could not fairly be construed 
to authorize business other than manu- 
facturing; that it did not authorize an 
engaging in the real estate business. The 
holding of property, grain, etc., was au- 


thorized only as an incident of the busi- 
ness of manufacturing flour, feed, etc. 

But the court noted that, “if stockhold- 
ers wish to come under the exception, they 
must see that express terms are inserted 
in the articles of incorporation which 
limit the business to that of manufactur- 
ing or such as is properly incidental 
thereto.” 


RIGHT TO CANCEL ORDER 
IS UPHELD 

An order for goods, taken “subject to 
confirmation,” may be withdrawn be- 
fore its unqualified acceptance, accord- 
ing to the opinion handed down by the 
West Virginia supreme court of appeals 
in the case of Allen vs. Simmons (125 S. 
E. 86). 

Plaintiff unsuccessfully sued for dam- 
ages for defendant’s refusal to accept 
and pay for a quantity of feed nego- 
tiated for. Orders placed were “subject 
to confirmation” and were repudiated by 
defendant buyer before being unquali- 
fiedly accepted or confirmed by the plain- 
tiff seller. The court said: 

“To consummate the bargain, it is man- 
ifestly essential, however, that the con- 
firmation correspond to the offer in every 
essential point. ‘There must be a complete 
meeting of minds on all material matters, 
leaving nothing for future negotiations. 
The offeree may not, by a modified ac- 
ceptance, impose. a new condition upon 
the offerer.” 

The purported confirmation by the sell- 
er in this case made the time for ship- 
ment “contingent upon strikes, car short- 
age, embargoes, railroad delays, and all 
other causes beyond our control.” It also 
specified, “Board of Trade weights final.” 
Holding that these clauses fell short of 
“confirming” the order, the court added: 

“We think plaintiffs confirmations 
changed materially the terms of defend- 
ant’s offers. Under this view of the case, 
it becomes apparent that it is immaterial 
whether the confirmations relied upon 
actually reached defendant or not... . 
Plaintiff's acceptance of defendant’s pro- 
posal was not sufficient to consummate 
the bargain, and defendant had the right, 
for any reason he might choose, or for no 
reason at all, to withdraw his offers to 
purchase.” 


TRANSPORTATION RISKS 


Under the decision handed down by the 
Alabama supreme court in the case of 
Sarris & Collas vs. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. (95 So. 903), the seller, and 
not the buyer, of a shipment of flour is 
the proper party to sue a railway com- 
pany for damage to the goods in transit, 
where the shipment was made under an 
order bill of lading not taken up by the 
buyer until after transportation was com- 
pleted. The court said: 

“The consignor-consignee having re- 
tained title, the goods at the time of the 
damage were at his risk. . . . The right 
of action accrued to him, and the subse- 
quent delivery of the flour did not op- 
erate as an assignment of the damages al- 
leged. . . . This court has held in a case 
circumstanced like this that the consignor 
may sue for the use and benefit of the 
purchaser. . . . But there has been no 
decision that the purchaser in like case 
may sue the carrier in his own name.” 


CONDEMNING MISBRANDED 
PRODUCTS 

That when seized for being misbrand- 
ed, feed was not intended for sale, did 
not prevent its condemnation by the gov- 
ernment, declared the United States dis- 
trict court, western district of Michigan, 
in the case of United States vs. 426 Bags 
of Economy Special Hog Feed (276 Fed. 
84). At the time of seizure the feed was 
being returned to the manufacturer for 
remanufacture, the bags containing mis- 
leading statements as to the percentages 
of the ingredients of the feed. 
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MILLING IN CENTRAL STATES 

At times in the past there has been a 
good deal of pessimism with regard to 
the future outlook of milling in the cen- 
tral states. Indeed, it has almost seemed 
that millers enjoyed wallowing in a bog 
of hopelessness. But what is the exact 
situation and what are the real facts of 
the matter? However opinions may vary, 
there are some facts which stand out 
clearly, and of which millers should take 
cognizance,—and there is no more oppor- 
tune moment than the eve of a new crop. 

In the first place, it cannot be denied 
that there has been a very heavy mortal- 
ity among mills in this section and a con- 
siderable reduction in operating capacity, 
since the close of the war. Of the mills 
which succumbed many were among those 
which contributed to the demoralization 
of the trade through bad practices and 
low prices. 

As a result of this elimination, concur- 
rent with a steady growth in the use of 
crackers, sweet goods, cakes and pastry, 
there now exists a closer connection be- 
tween the soft wheat milling capacity 
and the actual consumptive requirements 
for this particular kind of flour, for which 
there is no substitute, than has obtained 
before, and than probably obtains for 
any other flour, either spring or hard 
winter. 

But that is not all. Not only are these 
states located in the best soft wheat sec- 
tion, but they are midway between the 
wheat fields of the West.and Northwest 
and the densely populated areas of the 
East and Southeast, and their mills can 
originate and grind any of these wheats 
on a milling-in-transit or ex-lake basis 
to equal or better advantage than mills 
nearer the wheat fields. As evidence of 
this, one has but to observe the increase 
in the last few years of the grinding of 
spring and hard winter wheats in this ter- 
ritory. 

The old fetish that wheat must be 
ground where it is grown is as dead as a 
doornail. Mills of this section can grind 
any kind of wheat. There is no better lo- 
cated milling section in the country. This 
is a broad statement, and open to chal- 
lenge, but there are plenty of millers 
ready to defend it. The nearness to the 
big markets puts these mills in an excep- 
tional position to render service not easily 
equaled elsewhere. 

There is no longer any justification for 
undue pessimism on the part of the cen- 
tral states millers. They should put their 
house in order, make their mills efficient, 
and go out and get the business. They 
must recognize the undeniable strength 
of their position, the advantage of their 
location, and see that they grasp its op- 
portunities. It is an opening for enter- 
prise and ability, for vision to see the 
opportunity and for courage and re- 
sourcefulness to develop it. These mill- 
ers should stop bewailing their fate, and 
work together for the development of 
their common heritage. 


TOLEDO 


Business at the mills is extremely quiet, 
with further curtailment of output prob- 
able unless sales increase shortly. Last 
week was the quietest for some time. 
Possibly with the May wheat future out 
of the way there will be more confidence 
in the market and some return of buying. 
Weather conditions will then be the im- 
portant influence in determining prices. 

At present one thing seems certain, 
and that is that stocks of both wheat and 
flour will be well depleted at the end of 
the crop, and that the slate will be wiped 
clean for a new start. There is now a 
feeling in the trade that the new crop 
will not move at below $1.50 bu in this 
section. There is a fear that the active 


demand for flour following harvest may 


tend to advance prices faster than would 
be justified. 

The Toledo grain trade, on May 29, was 
bidding $1.85 for No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted, May 29, at 
$8.70@9.25 bbl, local springs $9@9.10, 
and local hard winters $8.90, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

SE SD as ane sisanscaes 29,600 61% 
POOVIORS WOOK 2c cccvsccce 36,900 77 
( & es are ee 32,000 70 
re DEES GOS ovscccccuecs 20,000 41 
Three years ago .......... 18,900 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

May 24-30 .... 20 127,710 63,354 50 
Previous week. 20 115,800 64,068 55 
VOR? GO ...6< 17 132,600 71,368 54 
Two years ago. 26 157,560 62,192 39 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 30 with comparisons: 
7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 173,000 64,000 64,000 15,000 

Corn, bus.... 48,000 58,000 26,000 19,000 

Oats, bus.... 606,000 64,000 16,000 18,000 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is on a business trip to eastern 
markets. 

L. B. Chapman, representing the Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, called at this office on May 25. 

Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., who has been in Michi- 
gan on a fishing trip, is expected back at 
the mill early this week. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were W. H. Holaday 
and J. Lee Krumm, Columbus, Ohio, and 
C. E. Price, King Midas Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

James Reynolds, formerly secretary- 
treasurer Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, is now in the theater business 
in Florida, operating the Circle Theater 
at Seabreeze. 


NASHVILLE 


Little change is noted in the flour mar- 
kets of the Southeast. Routine pur- 
chases continue in fair volume, new sales 
in small quantities being made freely, 
and the aggregate business being worked 
is very satisfactory for this period. Mills 
continue operations on a basis slightly 
more than one half of capacity, with 
shipments absorbing the output. Indica- 
tions are that conditions will not be 
changed for the next few weeks, as the 
trade is now looking forward to the new 
crop. There is no disposition to begin 
contracting for or selling new crop flour, 
as both buyers and mills are inclined to 
await developments in the wheat situa- 
tion. It is expected that there will be 
some curtailment of production during 
June, as mills usually close down in or- 
der to overhaul plants before beginning 
the new crop year. 

Quotations, May 30: short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $10.40@10.70; standard 
patent, $9.40@9.75; straight patent, $8.50 
@9; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Business is routine with rehandlers, 
only scattering sales being made. Prices, 
May 29: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $9@9.50. 


The cash wheat situation has remained 
generally strong. On account of only 
small offerings the market for red wheat 
is nominal. Mills have been making 
only moderate purchases. No. 2 red 
wheat, with bill, continued to be quoted 
at a heavy premium last week, selling 
at $2.05@2.10. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

REGS BV4ES ccecce 160,020 84,480 62.7 

Previous week .. 143,520 77,152 53.7 

BOOP OOO ossears 199,320 96,560 48.4 
Two years ago... 181,920 80,045 44 

Three years ago.. 189,630 90,542 47.6 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 30 May 23 

he ae 37,600 40,000 

WROnt, BES cccciceveves 72,000 83,000 

COG, BHD ceccccnsrcvces 178,000 211,000 

CREM, DED cecccncceseses 265,000 269,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 105 cars. 


Charles Spaulding was probably fatal- 
ly injured last week in his flour mill at 
Huntland, Tenn., when his clothing 
caught on a screw of a moving shaft. 
His skull was fractured. 

Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers still report business slow. 
There is no export business, not even an 
inquiry. Quotations last week were low- 
er for carload lots, closing May 29: best 
patent $9.75@9.80, first patent $9.40, 
straights $8.50@9; Kansas, $9.25@9.50; 
spring, $9.75; clears, first $6.50@8, sec- 
ond $6.25@7. These quotations were for 
98-lb cottons, based Evansville. 


NOTES 


New wheat in Indiana, especially in 
this part of the state, will not begin to 
come in until about July 1, due to bad 
weather. 


Giltner and Edgar Igleheart have re- 
turned from a motor trip through In- 
diana and a part of Ohio, inspecting crop 
conditions. Wheat looks better in the 
southern parts of these states than it does 
farther to the north and reports of dam- 
age by frost are current everywhere, they 
state. 


Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour Mill, 
has returned from a 10 days’ tour of 
the South, and reports business rather 
dull in that section. Jobbers, he says, are 
attempting to dispose of their stocks be- 
fore the new season opens. After that 
Mr. Knauss predicts that flour business 
will improve materially. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 


Last week there was considerable ac- 
tivity in the flour market, with a fair 
volume of business reported. While the — 
bulk of this signified the continuation 
of a hand-to-mouth policy by buyers, 
there was considerable optimism reflect- 
ed by both buyers and sellers. The mar- 
ket had a firmer tone, and mill repre- 
sentatives were of the opinion that a 
number of the larger consumers wonld 
soon cover their: future requirements. 
Stocks are reported low in the plants of 
the larger bakers of this city. 

Crop reports appear to have had little 
influence upon buyers, and they have not 
been of such a character as to cause any 
pronounced desire to accumulate sup- 
plies. 

The general impression is that there 
will be considerable buying on the new 
crop. This, however, will be dependent 
upon the confidence of buyers in price 
levels. It is generally conceded that all 
bookings will be practically cleaned up 
with the advent of the new crop. 

During last week, prices of spring and 
hard. winter wheat were practically at 
the same level. It was reported that con- 
siderable Kansas flour was booked early 
in the week. Clears were in fair de- 
mand, with prices holding firm. Semo- 
lina was quoted at 5%c lb, Pittsburgh, 
with demand light. Flour quotations, 
May 29: spring short patent $9@9.50, 
standard patent $8.50@9; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, standard patent 
$8.75@9, clears $8.25@8.75,—cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $8@8.50, bulk; 
pure white rye $7@7.25, pure medium 











rye $5.75@6.50, pure dark rye $5.25@ 
5.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


W. L. Anderson, sales director for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
A. A. Freseman, Jr., treasurer Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., called here 
last week. 


Russell W. Walborn, assistant man 
ager Ebersole Flour & Feed Co., Pen 
brook, Pa., was married May 18 to Miss 
Florence E. Rode, a graduate of th 
Nurses’ Training School of the Poly 
clinic Hospital, Harrisburg. 

The 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, hav: 
declared a semiannual dividend of 3! 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable 
June 1. This marks the eighteenth con 
secutive dividend of its kind since the 
incorporation of the firm in 1916. 


Application for a Pennsylvania char 
ter for the H. L. Snyder Grocery Co.. 
Pittsburgh, will be made by H. L. Sny 
der, David W. Wright and Robert A. 
Cunningham, to engage in the wholesale 
and retail sale of groceries, flour and 
bakery products. 


Carl K. Deen has resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager Witman- 
Schwarz Corporation, wholesale grocers 
and flour dealers, Harrisburg, Pa. J. 
Grant Schwarz hereafter will be the di- 
recting head of the concern. S. R. 
Coover, secretary and general manager, 
has also resigned. 

C. C. Larus. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


There exists a feeling of optimism 
among business men of this state, due to 
a slight improvement in the coal situa- 
tion. Operators express confidence in the 
immediate future, and the flour buyer has 
caught the spirit and is more buoyant. 
Mines are running about four days per 
week, with orders coming in which would 
indicate that this condition might be im- 
proved slightly later in the month. The 
price coal is bringing shows the operator 
scarcely any profit, but the miner is mak- 
ing a fair wage which enables him to pay 
his grocery bill, thereby passing prosper- 
ity along the line through the jobber and 
baker to the miller. 

There has been a little recent improve- 
ment in the flour market here, mostly of 
a psychological nature, but in some cases 
buyers have shown a tendency to replen- 
ish stocks more freely. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—The family buy- 
er is taking a little more interest in 
spring wheat flour. Indications are that 
there will be more of this sold to the fam- 
ily trade out of the 1925 crop than out 
of that of 1924. Bakers here prefer 
spring wheat flour, but formerly used 
considerable Kansas, due to the differ- 
ence in price. 

Hard Winter.—Demand | is, as usual, 
mainly from the family trade. Prices 
are about equal with spring wheat flour, 
and in some cases Kansas mills are ask- 
ing a higher price for their patents than 
is being asked by spring wheat millers. 

Soft Winter.—Business in this grade is 
restricted, due to the very high price be- 
ing asked, and family distributors are 
switching to hard winter flour. 

Prices.—Nominal quotations, delivered, 
Pittsburgh rate points in West Virginia, 
in cotton 98’s, car lots: spring patent 
$9.50@10 bbl, standard $9@9.40; hard 
winter $9.50@9.80, standard $8.70@9.15. 


WEST VIRGINIA FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


Some millers attempting to do business 
in this state for the first time are of the 
opinion that they must attach license 
stamps costing %c per 100 lbs. This is 
not the case, as the law was repealed 
about a year ago. The only requirement 
is that the feed be registered. Registra- 
tion blanks can be had for the asking. 

Ray A. Frame. 





DEMAND FOR FLOUR IN SIAM 

The customs figures for the port of 
Bangkok, Siam, show that the consump- 
tion of foreign flour in Siam has gradu- 
ally increased from year to year until the 
annual imports are nearly double those 
of 10 years ago. In the year ended March 
31, 1914, the amount imported was about 
44,000 bbls, and in 1923-24, it was nearly 
79,000. Most of this flour is credited by 
the Bangkok customs to Hongkong, and 
it may be supposed that a fairly large 
share of it is of American origin. 





June 3, 1925 
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BRAZIL’S DEVELOPMENT 
IN MILLING OF FLOUR 


From “International Trade in Wheat 
nd Wheat Flour,’ a valuable booklet 
ympiled by J. C. Le Clerc, special agent 
foodstuffs division, Department of Com- 
neree, the following survey of the Bra- 
vilian market for imported flour is taken: 

“From 1909 to 1915 the imports of 
four from the United States increased 
from an equivalent of 1,500,000 bus wheat 
to 3,500,000 bus. From 1915 the imports 
from the United States became gradually 
less, until in 1918 they were practically 
nil. During the years 1919, 1920, 1921, 
and 1922 (the latest data available from 
Krazil) the average imports of flour from 
the United States were equivalent to a 
little less than 2,000,000 bus, or some- 
what less than the pre-war average. As 
in the case of wheat grain, Argentina 
seems to be the country which supplies 
most of Brazil’s flour requirements, the 
pre-war average imports from Argentina 
heing the equivalent of 5,500,000 bus 
vheat, an amount more than twice the 
takings from the United States. The av- 
rage of the years 1919-22 shows that the 
quivalent of 4,000,000 bus. wheat in the 
orm of flour were imported from Argen- 
ina, or practically twice as much as from 
the Unitad States during the same time. 
Ever since 1919 the total imports into 
Brazil have gradually become less, indi- 
‘ating a possible development of the mill- 
ing industry in Brazil. 

“Exports of wheat flour (in terms of 
vheat) from the surplus countries to 
Brazil, compared with imports of wheat 
flour into Brazil from the surplus coun- 
tries, in thousands of bushels, follow: 


EXPORTS TO BRAZIL 


(Exporting countries’ data) 
cw F rom—_— 
Argen- 

Year— U. 8.* tina* Canadat Totalt 
Tass s oa 1,379 5,181 Sens 6,560 
1910 ° ~« 8,808 5,059 wwe 7,168 
Minune 6200 4,964 ones 7,324 
L, rrr 2,829 5,632 rat 8,461 
1913. 2,844 5,055 7,899 
v2) SAS oe 4,112 2,946 3 7,061 
i) Sees re 3,660 2,830 6,490 
1916 1,673 3,461 5,134 
1917 - aeee 3,907 5,024 
1918. ‘ 3 5,974 . 5,977 
1919. . 1,258 8,802 13 10,073 
1920. . 2,804 2,124 q 4,932 
1921 . 1,173 1,230 3 2,406 
1922 . 1,915 2,049 25 3,989 
[Pee 2,089 2,161 240 4,490 


+Years beginning April 


*Calendar years. 
countries. 


1, tTotal from chief exporting 
CALENDAR YEAR IMPORTS INTO 
BR 








AZIL 
(Importing country’s data) 
-— From— 
Argen- 

Year— U. 8. tina Total* Totalt 
fer 1,344 5,468 6,812 7,405 
$036.5 201. 2,057 5,485 7,542 8,046 
ot 2,361 5,089 7,450 8,036 
1912 2,776 5,544 8,320 9,600 
oo i . 2,882 5,262 8,146 8,613 
ae .. 3,476 8,145 6,623 6,762 
, eee | 2,701 6,285 6,520 
| 2,002 3,335 5,337 5,979 
| ae 1,165 4,025 5,190 5,566 
.. JS ~ 10 5,703 5,713 7,564 
i ee oe 1,321 8,987 10,308 10,950 
1920 . 2,813 2,599 5,412 5,536 
1921 1,331 1,579 2,910 3,321 
1922 -- 1,849 4,072 5,921 6,081 

Data for 1923 not available. 

Imports into Brazil from Canada—1912, 


less than 500 bus; 1913, 2,000; 1914, 2,000. 
*Total from chief exporting countries. 
tTotal from all countries. 





ARGENTINE FLAXSEED EXPORTS 

During January, 1925, there were ex- 
ported to the United States from Ar- 
gentina 37,852 metric tons linseed, says 
Brice M. Mace, Jr., trade commissioner, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. The 
United States was the outstanding pur- 
chaser of Argentine linseed during Jan- 
uary, the United Kingdom coming sec- 
ond with imports of 4,822 tons, and 
France third with 3,155. 

According to Mr. Mace, Argentine 
producers are following the oft-repeated 
Suggestion of the government that they 
do not dump their farm products on the 
market immediately after harvest. Of 
the cereal and linseed crops which have 





just been harvested fully half is being 
held back by producers to be fed into 
the markets later at the most opportune 
times. 





J. W. DANIELS IN ARGENTINA 

Buenos Artres, ArGENTINA—J. W. 
Daniels, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, visited Buenos Aires early 
in April, accompanied by Mrs. Daniels. 
They expected to spend two months in 
Rio de Janeiro, where their son is secre- 
tary to the American embassy, before re- 
turning home. The Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. is one of the world’s leading 
crushers of linseed, and is a prominent 
operator in the Argentine linseed mar- 
kets. Mr. Daniels was a guest at the 
monthly meeting of the chamber, and ad- 
dressed the members. 


On May 28 flour made a further ad- 
vance of 20c, the car lot price now being 
$10.85 bbl, basis jute 98’s, delivered, Van- 
couver. Mills report no change in local 
conditions. Sales are very light, and with 
the advancing prices there is small chance 
of any improvement in the immediate fu- 
ture. Mixed car orders are being refused 
by some of the mills, owing to their in- 
ability to furnish feeds. 

Export business is at a_ standstill. 
Oriental buyers have no confidence in 
present levels, and can afford to wait for 
their new crop, which will provide their 
requirements until flour from our new 
crop is available. Bids from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent are far out 
of line, and there is no prospect, for the 
time being, of buyers and sellers getting 
together. 

There is very little demand for wheat in 
Vancouver. Odd small lots changed 
hands last week at the following prices: 
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No. 1 northern 2@3c over Winnipeg 
July, No. 2 northern July price to Ic 
under July, No. 3 northern 5@6c under, 
No. 4 wheat 16@17c under. Exporters 
are very cautious in offering wheat, due 
to the difficulty in covering in the event 
of asale. It is also very dangerous, due 
to wildly fluctuating spreads on cash 
wheat, to accumulate a line of any par- 
ticular grade, as the general experience 
for the past two months has been that 
losses result, no matter what grade they 
buy or where they hedge. The only re- 
deeming feature in being in the export 
business in Vancouver at the present time 
is that the weather is excellent for golf. 

Ocean freights are firmer, with June 
space held at 30s and upward, according 
to ports of discharge. Some late May 
space which became available when the 
vessel was on berth was booked at 22s 
6d, but 30s has been refused by shipown- 
ers for late June loading, they claiming 
new California barley can be booked at 
35s. It is doubtful if there will be suffi- 
cient barley to take care of all the ton- 
nage from now until new Canadian wheat 
becomes available, and therefore it is 
probable that further cheap space for 
United Kingdom ports will become avail- 
able for wheat during July and August. 

Rolled oats are listed at $3.50 per 80-lb 
bag, but sales are being made at $3.25. 
Business in all classes of cereals is re- 
ported to be very satisfactory for this 
season of the year. 


STANDARD GRAIN CONTRACT PASSED 


A special committee of the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange has drawn up a stand- 
ardized contract, after six months of 
labor, for the use of dealers in this port. 
The form has been submitted to the Cal- 
gary Grain Exchange, and it is hoped that 
it will also be used there. 

At present there are a_ bewildering 
variety of contract forms used here, and 
it is hoped that in future dealers ship- 
ping through this port will use exclu- 
sively the one adopted by the exchange. 


* 


C. W. Roenish, president Calgary Grain 
Exchange and Calgary manager for Ran- 
dall, Gee & Mitchell, Ltd., is in Van- 


couver. 
H. M. Cameron. 
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Royal Palms in the Public Gardens of Bahia, Brazil 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: With reference to graham bread, I 
am pleased to note in The Northwestern 
Miller of April 22 that you criticize the 
Ralston Purina Co. It is about as neatly 
done as I have seen for some time. I also 
note that some mention was made at the 
Federation meeting of this propaganda. 

I have been observing the advertise- 
ments of some milling concerns with ref- 
erence to their graham and whole wheat 
flour, and I am beginning to wonder if, 
in their zeal to push package goods sales, 
some of the mills are not responsible in- 
directly for the attitude that the general 
public and the doctors take with refer- 
ence to graham flour and bran. 

I recall, in my own experience, we dug 
up a cereal and claimed that it contained 
the life energy of the wheat, thus indi- 
rectly advertising to the public that flour 
did not contain this life energy and there- 
fore was not good food. 

So perhaps the mills themselves are a 
good deal like the doctors, who in their 
zeal for purity have dressed themselves 
in white clothes, have painted their hos- 
pitals and offices in the whitest of enamel, 
and yet they come out and belabor the 
mills for bleaching their flour, not stop- 
ping to think that they wear bleached 
muslins and are using bleached bandages, 
and by their every thought and talk of 
cleanliness and purity they are educat- 
ing the public to think that whiteness 
means purity. 

Bert D. INGeELs, 
(San Francisco). 


NORFOLK 

The even tenor of the flour market dur- 
ing last week and the decline of the May 
option seem to have justified the general 
opinion of the trade in this locality. Very 
little except routine business has been 
noted, and jobbers and brokers have only 
taken shipments for immediate use. A 
disturbing element in the situation has 
been that of the tendency of chain stores 
and co-operative retailers to quote prices 
under actual cost of replacement. Quo- 
tations from mills, however, reflect the 
general condition that actual wheat cost 
prohibits any bargaining on purchases, as 
premiums over options continue too high 
to admit of any extremely low prices. 

Quotations, May 30: northwestern 
spring patents $9.75@10.50, the latter 
for advertised brands; Kansas fancy 
family patents $9.75@10, bakers grades 
$9.45@9.65; top winter wheat patents 
$9.50@9.75, standard patents $9.10@9.35, 
straights $8.90@9.20; Oklahoma low 
grades, mostly self-rising, $8.50@8.75. 

Joseru A. Lesutr. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 








on May 30, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..3,663 106 123 456 30 
Pee 6 9 380 
Buffalo .....3,909 900 1,687 1,843 57 
Afloat ....1,082 78 183 one 50 
Chicago ....4,716 9,014 9,097 4,088 183 
Detroit ..... 190 22 200 12 eee 
BREED cc ccs 7,478 8 6,675 2,557 269 
Galveston... 255 eee as 18 
Indianapolis. 181 564 96 
Kan. City...1,985 3,436 441 143 5 
Milwaukee.. 130 145 306 6 62 
ar 6,675 261 13,615 397 777 
N. Orleans.. 704 26 62 2 or 
New York... 514 45 704 253 79 
Omaha... 385 881 297 1 
Peoria ..... eee 32 84 ose vr 
Philadelphia 551 141 390 44 45 
Sioux City.. 204 106 89 omnes 1 
St. Joseph... 306 278 17 1 3 
St. Louis ... 148 620 361 5 21 
TOIGGe ...-- FO 170 398 20 ° 
ME cces oes see 180 ‘ 
Wichita .... 688 18 ove rT 
CRE cc ccce 265 one 65 
ROOD secces 219 183 140 
Totals ..34,968 17,140 35 10,226 1,798 
Last year..43,111 9,215 6,720 18,747 757 
Decreases: Wheat, 2,205,000 bus; corn, 


243,000; oats, 2,018,000; rye, 35,000; barley, 
555,000. 

Complete reports show that American 
railroads in March alone placed 16,043 
freight cars in service, of which 8,874 
were box cars. 
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SEATTLE 

Last week was a repetition of many 
preceding ones in the flour markets of 
the Pacific Northwest, buying having 
been confined to small lot purchases. De- 
mand from outside domestic markets was 
equally unsatisfactory. 

While undue pessimism as to trade 
conditions should be avoided, it is the 
duty, on the other hand, of a milling 
journal to report conditions as they ac- 
tually are, and nothing is to be gained by 
denying the fact that the inactivity of 
demand during recent weeks in prac- 
tically all markets for Pacific Coast 
flours has seldom, if ever, been equaled. 
Pacific millers, who have been engaged in 
marketing flour on this coast for a quar- 
ter of a century or more, admit that 
conditions since Jan. 1 have been un- 
precedented. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, May 29: family 
patent, $9.60@10 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $7.70@8, 98’s; bakers 
patent, $8.85@9.20, 98’s; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $8.85@9.40. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, May 29: Da- 
kota, $9.80@10.30 bbl, 98’s; Montana, 
$9.05@9.40. 

Export Trade.—Export sales have con- 
tinued negligible. Some of the large 
mills have not turned a wheel for weeks, 
or even for months, and some companies 
which operate a system of mills have 
taken drastic steps toward closing a con- 
siderable part of their capacity until con- 
ditions improve, in order to be able to 
operate the remainder of their mills at 
a greater capacity, as a partial, though 
not satisfactory, solution of the problem 
with which they are now faced. They 
have reached this conclusion, in part, 
from the fact that contracts for new 
wheat are at so high a level that they are 
apprehensive that the new crop will 
bring little relief. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, May 29: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.80 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, basis 49-Ib cottons, or $7.05, 
f.a.s; patents $9.70, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $8.90, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 45s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
c.i.f., and hard wheat straights 49s, in 
jutes. 

WHEAT 

Little interest developed in old crop 
wheat last week, and the turnover was 
light. New crop buying developed some 
activity, and bids advanced from $1.42 
bu, coast, for new crop club at the begin- 
ning of the week to $1.47 toward the 
close. Washington wheat bids, sacked, 
coast, prompt, May 29: soft and western 
white, hard winter, northern spring and 
blue-stem, $1.60 bu; western red, $1.59. 


FLOUR O[TPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

iS eee eee ee 12,284 23 
Previous week ........... 15,236 28 
ME ME F6.6-n ecco scene swe 31,169 69 
Wwe. PORTS OHO on. ciicevcs 12,900 24 
THOS VOAPS GHO ......c000 26,422 60 
Four years ago ..........- 13,785 26 
Five years ago ..........- 21,827 41 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

| BPR TTeeTe i 9,473 17 
PROVIGER WOOK 2... .sccscce 18,063 31 
PT SE wa Gec cs thse ks eae 27,918 41 
ry Fg) 12,555 22 
THOS VORTE BHO coos ssecs 22,642 40 
POGr PORTO GOO ...wcscccces 24,723 43 
PIVS FORTS GEO oc cccccsces 37,101 65 


Eighteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 





weeks ended May 23, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity, operating six days a 
week on full-time schedule, of 101,400 
bbls flour, made 45,988, or 45 per cent 
of capacity, against 33,689 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 13 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 110,600 bbls, or 34 per 
cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


William Irons, foreign representative 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, was in 
Seattle last week. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved increases in rates on grain 
and grain products moving from north- 
ern Idaho to north Pacific Coast ports, 
which have been suspended since last 
November, and has denied the increases 
proposed by the carriers on rates from 
northern Idaho to California points. 


C. A. Peplow, manager Seattle Flour 
Mills, will become manager of the Col- 
lins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, ef- 
fective July 1. He was manager of the 
Seattle Flour Mills when it was operated 
as the Hammond Milling Co., and has 
continued as sich during various changes 
of ownership. George H. Donnelly, sales 
manager Seattle Flour Mills, will succeed 
Mr. Peplow. 

Visiting millers in Seattle last week 
included: Roy N. Bishop, San Francisco, 
chairman of the board, J. D. Armstrong, 
San Francisco, director of milling, and 
F. B. Burke, Portland, northwestern 
manager, Sperry Flour Co; D. A. Pat- 
tullo, Portland, manager Crown Mills; 
A. Alexander, Wilbur, president Colum- 
bia River Milling Co; E. H. Leonard, 
Waitsburg, vice president Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co; F. L. Shull, Portland, 
manager Pacific Flour Export Co., and 
H. S. Murray, manager Peacock Mill 
Co., Freewater, Oregon. 

Among the addresses to be delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, to 
be held at Walla Walla, Wash., June 5-6, 
is one by R. M. Semmes, president Seat- 
tle Merchants’ Exchange and president 
East Waterway Dock & Warehouse Co., 
Seattle, on “The Necessity of Establish- 
ing on the Pacific Coast a Grain Futures 
Market.” Mr. Semmes has been active 
in advocating the establishment of a 
grain futures market at Seattle, and the 
members of the grain trade and milling 
industry of this section have recently de- 
voted a great deal of time to investigat- 
ing the subject. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market remains slow, 
with buying limited to immediate re- 
quirements. The undertone is firm, with 
wheat advancing, but mills have seen no 
reason to raise prices. Family patents 
were quoted May 29 at $9.85 bbl, bakers 
blue-stem patents at $9.55 and bakers 
hard wheat flour at $9.05. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

: bbls activity 

May BOBO sviccscevccries 13,457 2 
Prewaeee WOO oc coc. sc cecs 14,355 23 
ZO GS «2b 26 6 050 6wiwcees 32,124 61 
ra, S. 2 | Serer eee 23,265 37 
Three years ago .......... 18,128 31 
POUP FYOOTS OBO... vcdscices 11,681 24 
Five: FORG GOW 200.46 000s a0 34,277 71 


The amount of export flour business 
done during the week was small, but there 
are more encouraging signs in this re- 
spect, as a number of inquiries have been 
received from northern Europe. The 
Orient is also beginning to show more 
interest in Pacific Coast flour. 

In the wheat trade, attention is given 
chiefly to the new crop. Several export- 
ers were in the market during the week, 
and bids have been advancing steadily. 
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At the close of last week new export 
wheat sold at $1.49 bu for delivery in 
August and the first half of September. 
Country selling has at no time been free, 
anly an occasional car of old wheat being 
reported. Exchange bids for June deliv- 
ery on May 29: hard white, $1.65 bu, soft 
white, $1.62; western white, $1.61; hard 
winter, $1.62; western red, $1.59; north- 
ern spring, $1.62; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.70. 

The grain bag market has become ac- 
tive, and sellers are doing more business 
than at any previous time this season. 
Prices have advanced to 13c for Calcuttas 
and 13%c for domestics. The brighter 
crop prospects have given the market 
strength. The available supply is figured 
at no more than was consumed last year, 
when all coast crops were short. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Advancing wheat prices brought a rise 
of 25c bbl in flour prices in the San Fran- 
cisco district at the end of last week, 
family patents alone remaining un- 
changed. 

Trade has shown some activity, demand 
being slightly increased. However, mills 
in the Pacific Coast territory are reported 
to be operating at only about one third 
capacity. Anticipation that this demand 
will increase within the next two weeks 
is being expressed by flour dealers. 

Quotations, May 30, were $10.10 bbl for 
California family patents, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other milling points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags; Washington and 
Oregon straight grades, $9@9.50; Cali- 
fornia bakers patents, $9.50@9.80; Kan- 
sas standard patents, $9.25@9.50; Mon- 
tana standard patents, $9.50@9.75; Da- 
kota standard patents, $10@10.25. 

With no offerings, the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange quoted the same price 
for wheat as in the previous week—$3.10 
ewt for milling grades. That there will 
be no wheat sales of consequence until the 
new crop is generally anticipated by grain 
dealers. 

NOTES 


The motorship Canada loaded 3,000 
tons barley this week for Scandinavian 
ports. 

Adolph Fleischmann, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., was recently in San Francisco 
on business. 

Thomas L. Fontaine, representing the 
General Mill Food Commission Co., Kan- 
sas City, spent several days in San Fran- 
cisco. 

E. B. Devine has been made sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co. in northern 
California and Nevada, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. 


W. G. McMurray, prominently con- 
nected with the milling industry in Cali- 
fornia, has been chosen a director of the 
new Realty Mortgage Co., San Francisco. 


Harvesting of the barley crop started 
this week in Contra Costa County, the 
yield being heavy. Wheat yields in the 
same district give promise of being the 
heaviest in years. 

G. A. Collier, representative of the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, is ex- 
pected in California to confer with bar- 
ley growers as to special governmental 
bulletin service regarding barley markets. 


Branch offices of the Nicholls Grain & 
Milling Co. Los Angeles, have been 
opened in Oakland, the company stating 
that it expects to handle considerable 
northern California wheat and other 
products this year. 


William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is expected in San Francisco, 
June 15, to start an eight-day tour of 
California, to consult agricultural asso- 
ciations and other organizations regard- 
ing development on the Pacific Coast. 


J. J. Meigs, of Geary, Meigs & Co., has 
returned from a tour of California agri- 
cultural districts and reports that wheat 
and grain conditions are excellent, de- 
spite reports of losses from recent rains. 
Sales of the Harris Mfg. Co., Stockton, 
makers of combined harvesters, are much 
larger than in 1924, he said. 

Incorporation papers of the Pacific 
Southwest Bakeries Corporation have 
been filed with the California secretary 
of state, the company being capitalized at 
$1,000,000, with headquarters at Los An- 
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geles. The temporary board comprises 
Patrick J. Cooney, Arthur C. Verge, 
Richard Cantillion, R. C. Hunting and 
Lorraine Heighway. 

Fleur dealers of California have 
watched with interest the Interstate Com 
merce Commission’s proceedings by which 
grain rates from northern Idaho and 
eastern Washington points to north Pa- 
cific ports were recently increased, and 
were pleased with the decision against 
any increase in rates from the same ter- 
ritory to California. 

Shipments of California grain through 
Oakland elevators will start within two 
weeks, according to E. S. Woolner, man- 
ager of the Western Milling Co. Loading 
of grain into ships, according to present 
indications, will start in August, imme- 
diately after the United States govern- 
ment completes dredging operations in 
the Oakland-Alameda harbor. 

Reporting on conditions along the Pa- 
cific Coast, including all of the twelfth 
federal reserve district, the reserve bank 
has issued a bulletin which states that, 
while nearly 2,000,000 acres winter wheat 
were abandoned in the district, “a large 
percentage of the abandoned acreage has 
been reseeded to spring wheat, and 
weather and soil conditions have aided the 
growth of this crop.” The same report 
says: “Flour production has noted a 
steady decline since January. April fig- 
ures were 32.1 per cent smaller than in 
April, 1924, while millers’ stocks of wheat 
at 1,281,184 bus on April 30 were the 
smallest reported for that date since 
April, 1921.” 

Marking an important change in west- 
ern grain conditions is the proposed ex- 
tensive revision of freight rates on grain 
and grain products from Rocky Mountain 
territory to the Mississippi valley, official- 
ly reported by the examiners of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Among the 
Utah and Idaho complainants joined in 
the proceedings which brought the rate 
change proposal are several mills operat- 
ed by California interests. According to 
the plan, Colorado rates will remain un- 
changed, the Utah, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington rates being measured by ad- 
ditions of 10@20c per cwt to the Colorado 
rates. That this will bring a larger mar- 
ket for Utah and Idaho grain is antici- 
pated, changing some of the tendency of 
grain movement which has found an 
easier outlet toward the coast under pres- 
ent rates. The change is considered a 
victory for Oregon and Salt Lake City 
— as providing them a larger mar- 

et. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 
Flour prices in southern California 
varied only slightly last week, and de- 
mand remained virtually the same as the 
previous week. Bakers and other large 


_ users of flours were highly excited over 


the advances in wheat in the East, and 
this feeling was reflected in smaller pur- 
chases. 

Bakers had expected a reduction in 
flour prices, and were disappointed when 
wheat advanced. Arrivals from the 
North and the Middle West were normal, 
most of the shipments, however, being 
on old contracts. Quotations, May 28: 
California family patents $9.90, Califor- 
nia blended bakers patents $9.20, Califor- 
nia hard wheat bakers $9.40, California 
pastry $8.60, all basis 48’s; Kansas bak- 
ers, $9.70; Idaho bakers, $9.40; Montana 
bakers, $10.50; Washington-Oregon bak- 
ers, $9; Washington pastry, $8. 

The coarse grain market remained 
practically unchanged, arrivals being 
normal and demand steady. Information 
regarding the condition of the crops in 
the vicinity of San Luis Obispo indicates 
that the harvesting of barley will be de- 
layed for some time, and also that a 
large portion is damaged beyond repair. 
Quotations, May 28: No. 2 yellow corn, 
$2.50 ewt; imperial barley, $1.85; No. 3 
yellow corn, $2.47; milo maize, $2.60; 
Kafir corn, $2.45. 


* * 


H. E. Shafer, formerly vice president 
and general manager Campbell Baking 
Co., Kansas City, has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of the 
Los Angeles baking plants of R. B. 
Ward Co., Inc., and the Standard Bak- 
ing Corporation. 
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GREAT FALLS 

Flour prices quoted by Montana mill- 
ers last week were unchanged, as follows: 
patent flour $9.60 bbl, and first clear 
$7.65, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots. Demand remains about as 
usual for the season. Millers throughout 
the state are optimistic as to future con- 
ditions, as they foresee a strong possi- 
bility of much keener interest in Mon- 
tana wheat and flour than usual if re- 
ports as to crop conditions prove ac- 
curate. 

NOTES 

Members of the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association plan to have the annual 
election of directors on June 9, and have 
named candidates in the various districts 
into which the state is divided for or- 
ganization purposes. While the list pre- 
sents a contest in all districts, there seems 
to be more harmony among the member- 
ship than a year ago. 

J. W. Anderson, Sidney, has brought 
suit against the Montana Wheat Grower, 
the official organ of the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association, to recover dam- 
ages of $50,000 for an alleged libel by 
the newspaper as the result of an article 
printed some months ago concerning his 
relations with the association. Mr. An- 
derson, who formerly served as state sen- 
ator from Richland County, once sought 
to be elected to the United States Senate 
as a farmer candidate, and has long been 
active in movements intended to promote 
co-operative effort among the farmers of 
the state. 

Joun A. Curry. 





The trend of corn prices during the 
past week has been lower, in sympathy 
with wheat. Conditions affecting the 
growing crop have improved, though 
most of the advantage of an early season 
has been lost. Frost and cold weather 
over most of the corn belt brought a 
bulge early last week, but profit taking 
ensued and the market had little support 
thereafter. Scattered showers and warm- 
er weather this week are reported over 
the corn area. The close on Tuesday, 
June 2, was about 5c under that of the 
previous Tuesday, Chicago July being re- 
corded at $1.14%. On the same date of 
last year this future closed at 76%c. 

Quietness prevails in the corn goods 
market, and prices are about unchanged 
from a week ago, though there is an un- 
dertone of firmness due to the general 
uncertainty existing as to the ultimate 
effect of recent unfavorable weather con- 
ditions upon the new corn crop. 

Cuicaco.—Receipts were much heavier 
last week, but offerings were absorbed 
readily. Industries were steady buyers, 
and shipping demand picked up consid- 
erably. No. 8 mixed was quoted at $1.14 
@117%, No. 4 mixed $1.1542@1.17, No. 
5 mixed $1.13; No. 2 yellow $1.1812@ 
1.1914, No. 8 yellow $1.17@1.18, No. 4 yel- 
low $1.1542@1.17, No. 5 yellow $1.13; 
No. 2 white $1.1734@1.18%4, No. 3 white 
“ae! No. 4 white $1.14, No. 5 white 

1.11. 

Buyers are not interested in corn 
goods, regardless of prices offered them. 
Stocks are said to be light, but dealers’ 
requirements are small. Corn flour was 
quoted, May 29, at $2.60@2.75 cwt, corn 
meal $2.65@2.75, cream meal $2.65@2.75, 
and hominy $2.65@2.80. 

Kansas Crry.—Moderate demand con- 
tinued for corn and corn products, with 
prices slightly higher than a week ago. 
Quotations, May 29: white corn, No. 2 
$1.12@1.12%, No. 3 $1.10@1.11, No. 4 
$1.06@1.08; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.13@ 
1.14, No. 3 $1.11@1.12%, No. 4 $1.07@ 
1.10; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 3 
$1.083@1.05, No. 4 $1.03@1.05. 

_ Cream meal, $5.40 bbl, basis car lots, 
Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy 
feed, $37.50 ton, basis 100-Ib burlaps, car 
lots; corn bran, $37.50. 

Mempuis.—Movement of corn meal is 
still moderate, but the past two or three 
days have brought more inquiry, owing 
to the growing scarcity of good white 
corn and the fear of damage to the new 
crop. One car was sold last week at $5.25 
bbl, but the same mill asked $5.40 the 
next day. Quotations for cream, May 
28, ranged $5.35@5.65 bbl. Corn demand 
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The World Flaxseed Situation 


is not large, but stocks are small and cash 
quotations on May 28 were $1.23 bu for 
No. 8 white, $1.18 for No. 3 mixed and 
$1.24 for No. 3 yellow. Oats have pref- 
erence with feeders over corn, because 
of relative cheapness. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Although the corn market 
showed considerable strength and a sub- 
stantial gain in prices last week, demand 
was not active. Authorities say that 
there is no telling what the ultimate ef- 
fect on the new corn crop of the lateness, 
severity and large area covered by the 
recent frost may be, but all claim that the 
advantage of the early season has been 
lost and that the crop requires a long and 
exceedingly favorable season to mature. 
Dry weather prevailed over the greater 
part of the corn belt last week. 

Receipts of corn were 423 cars, against 
317 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
May 29: No. 1 corn $1.18%2, No. 2 corn 
$1.15@1.16, No. 5 corn $1.11; No. 1 yel- 
low $1.19, No. 2 yellow $1.18@1.19, No. 3 
yellow $1.17@1.1742, No. 5 yellow $1.15; 
No. 1 white $1.17, No. 2 white $1.17@ 
1.17%. 

Corn products were quoted, May 29: 
standard corn meal $2.60@2.70 cwt, 
cream meal $2.90@3, corn flour $3@3.10. 

Nasuvitte.—Demand for corn from 
the Southeast is not coming up to expec- 
tations of shippers for this period of the 
year, although a slight improvement has 
been reported. Cash prices have been 
irregular, though the range has not been 
very large. Quotations, May 30: No, 2 
white $1.27, No. 3 white $1.25; No. 2 
yellow $1.27, No. 3 yellow $1.25. 

Demand continues quiet for corn meal. 
Quotations, May 30: bolted, in sacks, 
$1.50 bu; bulk, $1.35. 

Mitwavxkee.—Cash corn prices made a 
sudden recovery on May 29, and the week 
closed with a net gain of 2@3c. Receipts 
were somewhat larger, and shipments fell 
off slightly, compared with the previous 
week, Demand is good. Yellow is still in 
best request. Nominal quotations, May 
30: No. 3 yellow $1.16%,@1.17%, No. 3 
white $1.1412@1.15142, No. 3 mixed $1.14% 
@1.15¥2. 

New Yorx.—The corn market was 
fairly steady in spite of unfavorable crop 
reports. Interior receipts are larger, 
and country offerings heavier. Quota- 
tions, May 29: No. 2 yellow, $1.36; No. 
3 yellow, $1.34%. 

Boston.—The corn meal market was 
quiet, with prices lower than a week ago. 
Granulated yellow was quoted on May 
30 at $3.15, with bolted yellow at $3.10 
and feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$2.55, all in 100’s. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Prices are 10@15c 
higher, in sympathy with the strength of 
the raw material, but demand is only 
moderate. Closing quotations, May 29, 
in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.20@ 
3.30; white table meal, fancy, $3.20@ 
3.30; pearl hominy and grits $3.20@3.30. 

Battrmore.—Corn receipts for the 
week were 8,927 bus, of which 3,342 were 
by rail and 5,585 by boat. Stock, 105,- 
612 bus. Sales last week included 350 
bus sample grade at 85c bu, 540 No. 3 
white at $1.13, 1,181 No. 2 white at $1.15, 
1,786 No. 3 yellow at $1.24, 1,923 No. 2 
yellow at $1.24@1.26, and one car No. 2 
yellow, uptown domestic, at $1.294. 
Corn meal was quoted at $2.85@3 cwt. 
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LAXSEED has become a _ vastly 
F more interesting subject to the 

farmer of the Northwest within the 
past two or three years than it was dur- 
ing the preceding decade. The Fordney- 
McCumber tariff helped to bring about 
this revival of popularity in. behalf of 
what was formerly one of the North- 
west’s most profitable crops, and atten- 
tion has been turned to flaxseed as a 
means of escape from some of the tribu- 
lations of wheat growing. As a result 
there has been a steady increase in the 
flax acreage of the United States since 
1921, when the smallest area in more 
than a quarter of a century was planted. 
Last year almost as much land was de- 
voted to the flax crop as in 1902, the 
largest previous production year in this 
country recorded by the Department of 
Agriculture. The 1924 acreage was 3,- 
289,000, against 3,740,000 in 1902, but 
there was a better yield, with the result 
that the total crop of 30,173,000 bus ex- 
ceeded slightly that of 1902. 

All indications point to a still greater 
increase in the flax acreage this year. 
President Coolidge and the Department 
of Agriculture have been presumably 
somewhat responsible for this, owing to 
their emphatic advice against depend- 
ing too much upon wheat. North Da- 
kota has taken this tip to heart most 
notably. Conditions have been favorable 
for breaking new ground, and consid- 
erable wheat land as well is being de- 
voted to flax. 

The principal flax growing states are, 
in the order named, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Montana, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Missouri and Wyoming. Minnesota and 
the Dakotas and Montana produce about 
97 per cent of the crop. Last year’s 
acreage in these states nearly trebled 
that of the lowest year on record—1921. 

Before 1910, more flaxseed was raised 
in the United States than was consumed. 
Annual production was around 25,000,- 
000 bus. Imports of flaxseed and linseed 
oil were unimportant in volume. The 
war years, however, brought about a 
marked decrease in domestic flaxseed 
production, and put the United States 
into the class of large importers of both 
flaxseed and linseed oil. World condi- 
tions, therefore, have become of prime 
importance to the American flaxseed 
grower and to the user of flaxseed prod- 
ucts. 

More flaxseed is now crushed in the 
United States than in any other country. 
Including domestic production with net 
imports, the supply available for crush- 
ing in this country in 1924 was about 
46,000,000 bus. This was greater than 
the combined available supply in the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands, 
second and third largest crushers, re- 
spectively. Scarcity of raw materials 
and high prices, combined with the use 
of various substitutes, brought about a 
low level of United States linseed oil 
production in 1918, but output since that 
time has recovered and is now well above 
the pre-war level. Since 1919 this coun- 
try has been a net importer of linseed 
oil, however, and imports have steadily 
increased in spite of the protective tariff. 
In the calendar years 1923 and 1924 im- 
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ports of linseed oil averaged more than 
28,000,000 lbs, and imports of flaxseed 
about 20,000,000 bus. Average annual 
pre-war imports of flaxseed were about 
5,500,000 bus. The peak year of impor- 
tation was 1920, when 25,000,000 bus were 
brought in, more than nine tenths of it 
from Argentina, 

In the order of their importance, the 
principal countries that grow flaxseed are 
Argentina, British India, the United 
States and Canada, Prior to 1916, Rus- 
sia was one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of flaxseed, but since that time it 
has been eliminated as a source of inter- 
national supply. Argentina produce 
nearly half of the world output, the 1924 
crop having totaled 51,966,000 bus. In- 
dia’s crop yielded about 18,000,000 bus, 
and Canada’s 9,695,000, bringing the 
world total to approximately 120,000,000 
bus. The world crop of 1923 was about 
10,000,000 bus less than this figure, but 
both years were well above the average 
of the foregoing 10-year period. In 1922 
the world crop was 87,000,000 bus, in 
1921 62,000,000, in 1920 92,000,000, and in 
1919 69,000,000. 

Russian production at present is large- 
ly an unknown quantity. Before the war 
that country exported about 5,500,000 
bus annually, the bulk of its production 
being consumed at home. 

There has been a fairly steady in- 
crease in flax acreage in Argentina dur- 
ing the past 20 years, the most rapid 
development having taken place since the 
World War. Approximately 6,000,000 
acres are devoted to it, and the crop this 
year, according to the latest government 
estimate, will be about 45,000,000 bus. 

In British India the acreage under flax 
declined sharply during and immediately 
after the World War, due, as in the case 
of other countries, to the extraordinary 
demand for wheat. Since 1920, however, 
there has been a steady recovery, and 
the present production is very near to 
the pre-war figure. 

Canada has had a slower recovery than 
the United States from the war period 
decline in flax cultivation. The average 
pre-war production was about 12,000,000 
bus. During the war years and until 
last year the output averaged about half 
that figure. Last year, however, the 
acreage was doubled, and a crop of 
nearly 10,000,000 bus was harvested. 

At one time British India held the 
dominant position in the world’s flaxseed 
trade, but since production has been 
greatly extended in Argentina, that coun- 
try has taken the lead in exports as well 
as production. The flaxseed crop in In- 
dia is erratic, due more to extreme 
weather variation than to fluctuation in 


acreage. The United Kingdom takes 
most of the export surplus. Most of the 
Canadian crop comes to the United 


States. Europe depends largely on Ai 
gentina and British India for its sup- 
plies of raw material. 

It seems unquestionable that the Unit- 
ed States will become increasingly im- 
portant as a market for flaxseed to sup- 
ply the growing demand for linseed oil. 
Maintenance of the immediate demand 
for linseed oil will depend in a large 
measure on widespread continuance of 
building activity, but the permanent 
maintenance of consumption require- 
ments at relatively high levels appears 
probable. 

The linseed industry and the grower 
of flaxseed in this country are closely 
allied in their interests; one can hardly 
prosper without the other. The crusher 
naturally would prefer to supply his 
raw material requirements at home, and 
the best market for the domestic grower 
at present is the domestic crusher. Both 
farmer and manufacturer, therefore, are 
concerned vitally by the protective tariff 
on flaxseed and its products. The Unit- 
ed States Tariff Commission has recom- 
mended to the President a reduction in 
the import duty on linseed oil, but the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, 
is understood to have advised the Presi- 
dent against it. He is said to feel that 
a lower rate on oil might work to the 
disadvantage of the farmer, through the 
closing of linseed mills in this country, 
thus throwing American flaxseed into 
competition with that of foreign growers, 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

In view of the lack of feature to the 
local market at the moment, the thought 
occurred that it might be interesting to 
go back to the good old days and read 
about the times when business was really 
business, and not merely rotten. “It’s 
well known how much worse conditions 
are now than they used to be, so why not 
think for a moment of the pleasant days 
when the flour market was lively and 
flourishing,” said we. 

First let us recall those days which are 
within the memory of even the youngsters 
of the New York flour market; for the 
week ending May 31, 1915, the report 
read: “The situation at the end of the 
week was quiet, . . . with little feature to 
the daily operations. A small business 
was reported every day, . . . but no one 
seems to want to buy more than enough 
for weekly or daily needs.” Surely this 
has a familiar ring, but perhaps a further 
excursion into the past is needed. The 
May 29, 1905, New York market review 
starts off: “The flour trade here is in 
practically the same position it has been 
in for the last three weeks. Dealers have 
no confidence in the prices of wheat. . . . 
Mills have been forced to ask high prices, 

. . but no one would bid for flour other 
than that which immediate requirements 
necessitated buying. . . The trade is 
holding off insistently, and many believe 
that buyers generally have run down their 
stocks,” etc. 

It seems scarcely possible that present 
happenings are not exceptional, but that 
conditions 10 and 20 years ago were very 
similar. The truth, alas, has destroyed 
another happy illusion, and we are forced 
to believe, along with the fact that there 
isn’t any Santa Claus, that there aren’t 
any “good old days.” Our only consola- 
tion is the fact that time apparently 
lends glamour, and 10 years from now 
we will doubtless be boasting of the good 
times of the spring of 1925. 


NEW YORK 

Local flour sales are small, but buyers 
indicate a willingness to take on more 
when it is at a suitable price, although 
their ideas are a long way from those of 
millers. Sales are still on the basis of 
immediate requirements, but with the 
steadier wheat market it is hoped that 
business will soon be better. It is gener- 
ally felt that nearly every one has shared 
in the sales that have taken place. 

New Crop Flour.—There has been lit- 
tle talk of new crop flour. It was said 
that $7.75 was named for hard winter 
wheat straights, merely to find out the 
general feeling, but little interest was 
shown at that price. New crop soft win- 
ter straights, from near-by points, were 
quoted at $8.10@8.40, but interest on any 
new crop flour has been very slight. 

Export Trade—The export business 
was small and scattered. Foreign buyers 
are not showing an active interest in 
American flour, possibly in view of the 
better crop conditions abroad. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, May 29: 
spring fancy patents $9.15@9.65, stand- 
ard patents $8.65@9.15, clears $8.10@ 
8.45; hard winter short patents $8.90@ 
9.40, straights $8.40@8.90; soft winter 
straights, $8.85@9.15; rye, $6.50@7.15,— 
all in jute. 

OATS 

Oats were strong on unfavorable crop 
reports. Export interest was very mod- 
erate. Quotations, May 29: No. 2 white, 
59'4c; No. 3 white, 57%e. 

WHEAT 

With changes of 1@3c, the wheat mar- 
ket was considered steady. There has 
been little feature to foreign news, and 
domestic influences have been the unfa- 
vorable crop advices from the West. 
Quotations, May 29: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 


mestic, $2.117%4; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.92%; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.89%,; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), export, $2.031%4; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.78%. 


FLOUR CLUB OUTING 


The entertainment committee of the 
New York Flour Club made very attrac- 
tive plans for the spring outing held on 
June 2. At 1:30 p.m. busses at Borough 
Hall took members to the Giants-Brook- 
lyn ball game at Ebbets Field, where a 
section of the grand stand was reserved. 
After the game the company proceeded 
by bus to Villepigue’s, Sheepshead Bay, 
for a shore dinner. The Wright Quin- 
tette, which furnished the music during 
the December dinner at the Waldorf 
Hotel, played and sang. It was a very 
entertaining program and enjoyed by 
every one. 

NOTES 


W. P. Tanner is on a trip to Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City, and will be away 
about 10 days. 


The Ernest Brewer Co. has moved its 
offices from the fifth floor of the Produce 
Exchange to room 217-S. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals this 
week numbered nearly 100 more than a 
year ago, being 1,077, compared to 986. 

Charles L. Roos, formerly connected 
with the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, was in New York with Mrs. Roos 
last week, on a pleasure trip. 

H. C. Moore, export manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was in New York with Mrs. Moore last 
week, visiting Samuel Knighton & Son. 

I. W. Goodell, vice president King 
Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, has been 
visiting the Halboth-Coans Co., which 
handles this account for New York City. 


E. G. Broenniman, vice president 
Standard Milling Co., left on May 29 for 
Kansas City, where he joined several 
prominent milling and grain men for 
their annual inspection tour of Kansas 
and southwestern wheat fields. 


A. E. Copeland, president Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in 
New York May 25-26, visiting W. Simp- 
son, and although it is too early to make 
an accurate forecast, he considers that 
the Canadian crop looks very promising. 

George A. Zabriskie, head of the New 
York office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and W. V. Dickinson, sales manager, 
are recovering from having their tonsils 
removed, Mr. Dickinson about 10 days 
ago and Mr. Zabriskie more recently. 
Both are now sufficiently well to return 
to business. 

The New England Bakers’ Association 
plans an interesting program for its 
quarterly meeting, June 8-9, at the Wen- 
dell Hotel, Pittsfield, Mass. The Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association is also mak- 


ing extensive plans for the seventeenth .- 


annual meeting to be held June 15-17 at 
Bedford Springs, Pa., and expects about 
500 bakers and allied tradesmen will at- 
tend. 

It is said that the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. earnings for the first quarter, based 
on figures which the company does not 
make public, are estimated at $2 a share 
on $8,000,000 common stock, with the 
probability that this rate is subject to an 
increase. Moreover, based on present re- 
turns, it is indicated that the second quar- 
ter shows even better results. Earnings 
in 1924 applicable to common were $7.47, 
against $3.99 in 1923. : 

The Greater New York Protective 
Grocers’ & Dairymen’s Association, Inc., 
an organization composed chiefly of Jew- 
ish retail grocers, held its annual meet- 
ing and banquet in Brooklyn, May 24. 
The baking industry was represented by 
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M. Herbst, president Globe Rye Bread 
Co., Mr. Messing and Mr. Leibowitz, of 
the Messing Bread Co., Inc., and others. 
The speakers urged a strong organiza- 
tion for co-operative buying and modern 
methods of merchandising. 


BALTIMORE 
Flour was barely steady and difficult 
to sell last week. Many mills raised 


* their prices on the advent of frost, but 


local buyers, remembering what the crop 
experts told them a year ago and what 
actually happened, and being within 30 
days of new wheat, were content to make 
their supplies go a little further. 

Apparently, the flour trade can no 
longer be stampeded into buying. If it 
couldn’t be aroused and put into action 
by the late shake-up, then surely it has 
learned its lesson well, or is beyond all 
hope. Even bargains were waved aside 
with wheat on the jump. For example, 
top quality near-by soft winter straight 
was offered at $8.25 in secondhand cot- 
tons all last week without takers or bid- 
ders. This was 25c bbl lower than the 
previous week. One Ohio mill wanted 
$9.80 cotton, for fancy winter patent, 
which was far out of line with this mar- 
ket. Springs and hard winters were fair- 
ly steady, but more pressing, with de- 
mand or trading impossible to locate. 

Closing prices, May 29, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $9.10@9.35, 
standard patent $8.60@8.85; hard winter 
short patent $8.95@9.20, straight $8.45 
@8.70; soft winter short patent $8.85@ 
9.10, straight (near-by) $8.15@8.40; rye 
flour, white $6.85@7.10, dark $5.25@5.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
20,411 bbls, 12,183 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 8,972 
bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
1‘4c lower, after being 2c higher than in 
the previous week, or 314%2c down from 
the late top and 30c up from the late 
bottom, with stocks comprising mostly 
hard winter and destined for export. 
Closing prices, May 29: spot No. 2 red 
winter, domestic, $1.884/2; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.88. 

Of the 158,749 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending May 29, 158,527 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 140,- 
915 bus, 96,000 domestic and 44,915 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat for 
the week were 133,549 bus. Receipts of 
southern wheat from July 3, 1924, to 
May 29, 1925, were 1,045,288 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, May 29: oats, No. 
2 white domestic 59c, No. 3 white domes- 
tic 57¢; rye, No. 2 spot $1.19, or 2%4c 
down for the week. 

NOTES 

Rye exports from Baltimore in May 
were 1,337,952 bus. 

Lewis Blaustein, president General 
Flour Co., is contemplating a business 
trip to the Northwest. 

William C. Scott, president Maryland 
Biscuit Co., attended the cracker conven- 
tion at Chicago last week. 

Exports from here last week were 8,972 
bbls flour, 140,915 bus wheat, 52,937 oats, 
43,290 rye and 40,000 barley. 

Baltimore received in May 91,666 bbls 
flour, against 75,369 last year, and ex- 
ported 21,823, against 19,189. 

Maryland has been invited to exhibit its 
more important products at the perma- 
nent International Trade Exhibition in 
New Orleans. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in May 
were 1,460,267 bus; last year, 3,499,911. 
Grain exports in May, 2,601,751 bus; last 
year, 2,887,970. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer and his son, Fer- 
dinand, who recently retired from busi- 
ness as the Baltimore Grain Co., have be- 
come members of the firm of Yeaton & 
Co., local coal and ice dealers. 

Recent visitors to this market included 
Powell Smith, of J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., millers, Knoxville, Tenn., and Louis 
A. Mennel, vice president and secretary 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

A. W. Mears, president Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, has gone to 
aa Va., for a little deep- 
water fishing, accompanied by his wife. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
158,749 bus wheat, 8,927 corn, 8,230 oats, 


and 2,516 rye; stocks at the close, 3,953, 
094 bus wheat, 105,612 corn, 212,572 oats 
572,952 rye, 123,093 barley and 9,33 
buckwheat. 

All is ready for the seventh annua! 
convention of the National Federate« 
Flour Clubs, to be held at Baltimor 
June 5-6, and it can safely be said that 
nothing has been left undone for the r¢ 
ception, comfort and entertainment o 
the delegates. 

Miller G. Belding, who was vice presi 
dent and manager of the C. A. Gambri! 
Mfg. Co., when it went into liquidatio: 
has become associated with the Glo}, 
Brewing & Mfg. Co., of this city, whic 
specializes in “near beer” and is anothe 
of the various adjuncts of Morri 
Schapiro, a local capitalist. 


Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jai 
1 to June 1, 715,666 bbls; same perio 
last year, 577,704. Flour exports fron 
Jan. 1 to June 1, 374,662 bbls; last year, 
228,038. Grain receipts from Jan. 1 t. 
June 1, 12,645,549 bus; last year, 11,617, 
657. Grain exports from Jan. 1 to Jun 
1, 16,130,964 bus; last year, 11,939,656. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bakiny 
Co., L. A. Schillinger, manager Gardne: 
Bakeries, Inc., Charles E. Meade, presi 
dent Meade Baking Co., and George E 
Muhly, president Muhly Bakery, wer: 
among Baltimore bakers who attended 
the tenth annual convention of the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association at Char 
lotte, N. C., last week. 


The following, “dedicated to those who 
would help lynch the leading crop ex 
perts and jail the others,” was written 
and posted on ’change last week by th« 
local representative of one of the larg: 
Chicago grain firms: 

“The ‘thieves and liars’ who load the 

wires with crop misinformation, 

Somehow contrive to keep alive this 
‘bullish situation’ ; 

As prices soar they give a roar of 
savage exultation, 

While those who say ‘the crop’s 
okay’ are filled with indignation.” 


C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Flour prices have closely followed the 
fluctuations in the wheat market. No 
buying spurts have, however, been re- 
corded, as buyers are waiting for the new 
crop. Stocks are exceptionally low and 
dealers simply cannot wait much longer, 
irrespective of wheat fluctuations. 

The market is in a fairly healthy condi- 
tion, all things considered, and no sec- 
tion of the trade is known to be over- 
loaded; consequently, should there be a 
drop from present high levels, no serious 
loss could ensue. Demand may remain 
moderate throughout the remainder of 
the crop year, or even beyond that. 

First clears are still scarce, and quota- 
tions are a shade higher. 

Southwestern patents and standards 
are finding a slow outlet, as is usual when 
they are on a parity with spring, as at 
present. 

Rye flour is slightly higher, based on 
an increased demand. 

Buffalo quotations, May 29: fancy pat- 
ents $9.50@10, bakers patent $9.25@ 
9.35, first clears $8.25@8.50, second clears 
$4.75@5; rye, $7.40@7.50 for white, $7.10 
@7.20 for medium, and $5.40@5.60 for 
dark. Semolina, 614c, bulk, and sacked 
5%c. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $9.50 
@9.60, standard $9.30@9.40. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 24-30 ...... 238,000 135,692 57 
Previous week .. 238,000 192,297 80 
WORF BHO covcese 166,500 128,115 77 
Two years ago... 166,500 72,750 43 


Stocks of grain in store and afloat at 
this port for the week ending May 25 
were as follows: In store—wheat, Ameri- 
can 3,802,539 bus, Canadian 1,627,027; 
corn, American 937,475; oats, American 
1,280,552, Canadian 432,942; barley, 
American 173,531, Canadian 9,362; rye, 
American 1,802,179. Afloat in harbor— 
wheat, American 435,000 bus, Canadian 
373,000; oats, American 415,000; barley, 
American 72,000. 

Limits on spring wheat were somewhat 
easier. Winters held firm, with little in- 
terest shown. Buyers in general are 
awaiting the settlement of May options, 
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The oats market is without active bid- 
ders. Prices on May 29 were somewhat 
lower, and demand for track arrivals was 
less, except for oats needed for blending 
purposes. 

Demand for malting or mixing barley 
has not been active, but stocks are firmly 
held. In store, ex-lake, 48-lb malting, 
was quoted at 93c, and 46-lb malting at 
92c. 

Last week was a busy one in lake grain 
traffic for this port. Elevators unloaded 
from lake vessels about 8,500,000 bus and 
loaded about 1,000,000 into canal barges 
for New York. Business on the barge 
canal was excellent for so early in the 
season, as about 2,000,000 bus wheat were 
shipped to the eastern seaboard by that 
route. Rates are holding up, and boats 
are in demand. 

NOTES 


Eva McCann, Elmira, N. Y., doing 
business under the name of McCann’s 
Bakery, is a voluntary bankrupt. 

B. W. Appleton, president Thornton 
& Chester Milling Co., and Mrs. Apple- 
ton sailed on the Majestic for Europe 
last week. 

Henry C. Veatch and W. S. Preyer are 
attending the convention of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Che brick addition of the Petrie Bak- 
ing Co., Olean, N. Y., was damaged $25,- 
000 by fire last week. The blaze started 
in a coke pile in the basement. 

Edward Bosin, assistant sales man- 
azer Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was 
here last week and called upon W. S. 
Preyer, his eastern representative. 

Clarence Case, president New England 
llour Co., Boston, and general eastern 
representative of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Ine., motored here from Boston 
last week, 

A blaze that caused $23,000 damage to 
the building started in the plant of the 
Wistar Baking Co., 1413-23 Hortel Ave- 
nue, last week. The baking company 
only suffered a loss of about $5,000. 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., called on Theodore S. 
Banks, his Buffalo representative, last 
week, F. J. Allen, general manager Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., also 
was a guest of Mr. Banks last week. 

William E. Ashe, sales manager for the 
feed department of the Mapl-Flake Mills, 
has returned from an eastern trip in the 
interests of the firm. He reports that 

tocks of feeds among eastern dealers are 
low, and that buying for immediate needs 
is the order of the day. 


William H. Wilson, of the Produce 
Exchange, New York, grain broker, on 
May 29 was high bidder for 70,000 bus 
sample dark northern spring wheat, part 
of the cargo of the Midland Prince which 
was damaged by fire in Lake Erie off 
Dunkirk, N. Y., on May 18. Mr. Wilson’s 
bid was about $1.09 bu. 


Among last week’s visitors in Buffalo 
was Captain G. M. Clendenning, of 
County Down, Ireland, grain merchant, 
railroad magnate and philanthropist. He 
visited Niagara Falls under the escort 
of Major Arthur M. Brooks, and was 
given a public reception on the Canadian 
side of the river, where he talked on agri- 
culture and transportation. 


The Thrift & Faxon chain stores in 
Buffalo and vicinity, operating more than 
100 branches, have launched a “Buffalo 
Boosting Sale” to last five days, with the 
idea of creating a larger sale for Buffalo 
made products. In the many window dis- 
plays are shown products of the H-O 
Cereal Mills, the George Urban Milling 
Co. and the Thornton & Chester Milling 
Co., all of this city. 

In a feature section, dealing with the 
need for improving Buffalo harbor and 
the industries mainly to be affected by 
such improvement, a Buffalo Sunday 
newspaper gives considerable space to an 
illustrated article on the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., owner of 13 large mills, the 
combined output of which is 16,000 bbls 
Occident flour and 600 tons wheat mill- 
feed daily. The company started with a 
small mill of 225 bbls’ capacity, and its 
combined capital and resources is now 
more than $8,000,000. The newest mill 
of the chain is located here, and has a 
daily capacity of 3,000 bbls. 

M. A. McCartuy. 


BOSTON 

A fairly good line of Kansas short 
patent was sold on May 29 at $9.25 bbl, 
in sacks, a price somewhat under the 
extreme quotation made by other mills. 
Apart from this sale, the market ruled 
slow, buyers waiting for lower prices. 

Dealers have allowed their stocks to 
reach an extremely low point during the 
past month. It certainly looks as though 
the time would soon arrive when the 
trade, not only here but in other New 
England distributing points, would be 
forced to purchase fresh supplies. The 
local flour market is in a healthy posi- 
tion as regards future buying, as stocks 
are much less than at this time a year 
ago, and should there be any material 
decline from the present high range of 
prices, there is little doubt that much 
more flour would be sold. 

Flour prices are $2.50@3 bbl higher 
than at this time a year ago, and this 
explains why buyers seem content to buy 
from day to day as their needs require. 

Receipts of flour at Boston from Jan. 
1 to May 381, inclusive, were approxi- 
mately 149,000 bbls less than for the 
same period in 1924. It is thought that 
flour stocks will show a further decrease 
from those reported a month ago. Pre- 
sumably the consumptive demand for 
flour has not fallen off to the extent indi- 
cated by the smaller arrivals, so it must 
be assumed that both visible and invisible 
stocks are very much smaller than those 
of last year. 

Flour quotations, per bbl, Boston de- 
livery, in cottons, on May 30: spring 
first patents $10.50@10.65, standard pat- 
ents $9.25@10.40, first clears $9@9.25; 
hard winter patents, $9@9.50; soft win- 
ter patents $9.50@10, straight $9.25@ 
9.60, clear $9@9.35. 

A firmer market for oatmeal prevailed 
last week, although demand continues 
very dull. Rolled oatmeal is quoted at 
$3.05, with cut and ground oatmeal at 
$3.35, in 90-lb sacks. 

Rye flour is held at an advance of 50c 
bbl in cotton, with demand good, al- 
though a few receivers are cutting prices 
in order to clean up odd lots. Choice 
white patent was quoted May 30 at $7.50 
@7.75 bbl, in cotton, standard patents at 
$7.25@7.50, and dark at $5.70@6. There 
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was some pressure to sell the latter at 
less than quotations. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston for the 
week ending May 30, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— c—Stocks— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.... 19,900 19,550 ..... «ees 
Wheat, Dus... 2.2222 sesee 79,287 121,306 
Game; DAB ckc cones © coves 6.706 ° wcrc 
Oats, bus..... 9,250 129,845 8,200 162,537 
ih Miincest seane #640 388,755 239,121 
Barley, DUS... .ccss ceves ; * a 
Millfeed, tons. ..... ae ee ae 
Oatmeal, cases 100 Bee weees 
Oatmeal, sacks ‘7. 605 


Receipts at 
comparisons: 


1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 89,250 132,525 
Wheat, bus . iseat ae 5,325 384,475 
Corn, bus .. 7,700 2,600 
Oats, bus .. 52,075 398,045 
Pe SE as acdsccevsvevesy . wees 60,675 
Barley, bus ... - SOL.37S #§®‘ ewsece 
Millfeed, tons .... 136 326 
Corn meal, bbls ...... 200 25 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 4,192 1,750 

05 


Oatmeal, sacks .. 
NOTES 


Howard A. Crossman, a member of 
the Boston Grain and Flour Exchange 
and a flour and grain receiver of Need- 
ham, Mass., has returned from a six 
months’ world trip. 


Joseph N. Ardono, for more than 30 
years in the baking business in Quincy, 
Mass., died May 26 after a brief illness. 
He was 60 years of age, and one of the 
oldest Italian residents of Quincy. 


Henry Knighton, of the Boston office 
of Samuel Knighton & Sons, New York, 
is on a business trip through Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota and Oklahoma, visit- 
ing the milling connections of the firm. 

The Massachusetts Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation has issued invitations for a 
monster meeting to be held in Boston 
early in June. All the New England 
trade is to be invited, and a large at- 
tendance is anticipated. 

H. D. Lykens, business manager New 
England Bakers’ Association, reports 
that plans are well under way to have a 
New England delegation accompany the 
proposed European trip of the national 
association, which is expected to sail 
from New York about July 5. 


The Wyburn arrived at this port on 
May 28 to take on a full cargo of Cana- 








AN ANCIENT HORSEPOWER MILL 











HE accompanying picture of an old 

stump mill at South Boston, Wash- 

ington County, Indiana, reaches The 
Northwestern Miller through the cour- 
tesy of Tipton S. Blish, and of Frank M. 
Hohenberger, Nashville, Ind., who took 
the photograph. 

The stump on which the mill rests and 
is revolved by horsepower is more than 
seven feet in the ground. Many kinds of 
wood are in the machinery and building. 
The stump is of oak, as are the pins in 
the cog wheels. The roller wheels are of 


gum, and the brakes are cut from poplar 
trees. 

The known history of the old mill goes 
back 117 years, at which time it was built 
by Michael Brown, grandfather of Wil- 
liam O. Smith, the present owner and 
operator. The burrs were brought from 
France, and cost $260. 

The mill has been operated regularly 
a greater | oy of the time. It produces 
coarse feeds in a few minutes, but it re- 
quires about 20 minutes to grind a bushel 
of wheat into flour. 


975 


dian grain for delivery at one or more 
ports in Denmark. The steamer will 
load 195,000 bus Canadian barley. The 
rate is reported to be 20c. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Business in flour is of only moderate 
proportions, buyers showing little dispo- 
sition to anticipate requirements. Lim- 
its, however, were firmly maintained. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small. Receipts for the week 
ending May 30 were 4,887,965 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 1,548 sacks to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ilb jute sacks, May 30: spring first 
patents $9.75@10.25, standard patent 
$8.75@9.25, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard 
winter short patent $9.25@9.75, straight” 
$8.75@9.25; soft winter straight, $8.50@ 
9.25; rye flour, $7.40@7.75. 

Wheat advanced 2c early last week, 
but subsequently declined 3c and closed 
quiet. Receipts, 506,467 bus; exports, 
332,593; stock, 1,947,345. Closing quota- 
tions, May 30: No. 2 red winter $1.88@ 
1.89, No. 3 $1.85@1.86, No. 4 $1.83@1.84, 
No. 5 $1.80@1.81; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.88@1.89. 

Offerings of oats were light and the 


market ruled firm and 1%c_ higher, 
though there was not much _ business 
done. Receipts, 476,011 bus; exports, 


120,000; stock, 438,427. Closing quota- 
tions, May 30: No. 2 white, 60@61c; No. 
83 white, 57@58c. 

Oatmeal was higher in sympathy with 
the advance in oats, but trade was quiet. 
Quotations, May 30, $3.40@3.45_ per 
100-lb sack for ground. 

NOTES 

Wilbur L. Houseman, Wilmington, 
Del., has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Jacob B. Pultz, grain merchant, is on 
a motor trip to the Catskill Mountains, 
accompanied by his wife. 

George F. Morton, connected with the 
grain firm of J. B. Pultz & Co., is spend- 
ing a few days at Wildwood, N. J. 

Andrew J. Schickling, Jr., connected 
with the grain firm of George M. Rich- 
ardson, recently spent a few days at 
Pennsgrove, N. J. 

According to E. W. Stringfield, man- 
ager Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, 
the company on May 28 had 26 vessels 
booked ahead, 14 foreign and 12 Ameri- 
can, 

Samuer S. Dantets. 


MONTANA FARMERS DISAGREE 
WITH MILLERS OVER FREIGHTS 
Great Faris, Mont.—That there will 

be determined opposition from farmers’ 
organizations to the proposal of the rail- 
roads that they cancel the so-called “ex- 
port rate” on wheat which has prevailed 
between certain Montana points and the 
Pacific Coast for some time has been 
made apparent from a tour of the state 
by W. L. Stockton, president Montana 
Wheat Export Rate Association and the 
Montana Farm Bureau, and Henry AIl- 
lenrand, secretary of the first mentioned 
association. These gentlemen are seek- 
ing publicity opposed to the rescission 
of the export rate, and propose to fight 
any action in that direction. 

They challenge the contention of the 
millers who want the rate annulled, that 
there is not proper policing of wheat in- 
tended for export at the Pacific ter- 
minals. The matter has already induced 
action by the millers of the state, who 
hope to bring the millers and the railroad 
interests together in a proper presenta- 
tion of arguments before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

At a recent meeting of millers in Hel- 
ena, steps were made to bring about an 
early conference between railroad offi- 
cials and Montana millers to discuss this 
matter. It is expected that either the 
officials of the railroads concerned will 
come to Montana or an official delegation 
of millers will visit Minneapolis when 
such a conference is arranged. The at- 
tendance at the Helena meeting indicated 
that the millers are much interested in the 
problem and that they will make an ag- 
gressive fight to support the railroads, 
as they claim that the rate brings no bene- 
fit to the wheat grower or to any one 
else in the state. 



























































Millfeed Demand. 


The millfeed market is quiet, compared with a few 


weeks ago, although there is a scattered inquiry for both bran and standard 


middlings for prompt shipment. 


Buyers show little inclination to contract 


at present prices for any but moderate requirements for immediate shipment. 


Pasturage has improved, and milling activity in the principal producing cen- 


ters has increased. 


Scarcity of mill offals has become acute in western Canada and on the 
north Pacific Coast, where there has been small mill production for some time. 


Washington mills are sold several weeks ahead. 


and in New England. 


Stocks are light in Buffalo 


Prices.—Millfeed values show a declining tendency, but have not weakened 
as much as had been anticipated with the closing out of May contracts. Quo- 
tations of spring wheat mills are practically unchanged from last week. In 
the Southwest, however, there has been a further recession in values from the 


recent high peak, owing to increased production and improvement in pas- 


turage, prices being 50c ton lower than a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Ciicaco,—The spot market for mill- 
feed has eased off, due mainly to absence 
of demand, ‘There has been fair buying 
of immediate shipment feed, but even 
this has slowed up. There is some in- 
terest in deferred delivery, but it is not 
believed that much is being booked at 
present prices. Substantial discounts 
under spot are necessary to interest the 
trade, as buyers look for a considerable 
drop in prices within the next 30 days. 
Offerings for deferred are quite liberal 
both by mills and jobbers. 

Spring bran was quoted May 29 at $29 
@30 ton, hard winter bran $30, standard 
middlings $31@33, flour middlings $35@ 
36, red dog $43@45. 

Sr. Lovis—Millfeed remains steady, 
with a slight tendency toward a decline 
in price. An evident improvement in 
the operation of mills provides the main 
influence for this tendency. While of- 
ferings are slightly better than a week 
ago, they are not pressing, and demand 
is still sufficient to absorb practically all 
offerings without much difficulty. How- 
ever, it is evident that further improve- 
ment in the operation of mills will bring 
about a further reduction in the price of 
millfeed, as it is difficult to see where 
larger quantities can be disposed of at 
the prices prevailing last week. Quota- 
tions, May 29: soft winter bran $30@ 
30.50 ton, hard winter bran $30@30.25, 
and gray shorts $35@36. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavkee.—Although few mills have 
completed deliveries of feed purchased 
for May shipment, the general tone of 
the market is less firm, probably owing 
to the lack of interest in deferred de- 
livery. ‘The current call for all feeds is 
light. Late in May a few scattered lots 
of June shipment bran were taken at 
$2@2.50 ton under spot prices, but very 
little speculative interest was shown in 
the future markets. Early last week 
May shipment wheat feeds were in a 
very tight position, especially middlings. 
Most mills were oversold on this delivery 
and some forced purchasing occurred, 
although this did not develop into ex- 
pected proportions. With mills able to 
operate somewhat more heavily because 
of a more general call for flour, the sup- 
ply is easing up and making for an easier 
market. ‘To this situation there are the 
contributory factors of improved outdoor 
feeding conditions in the larger consum- 
ing territories. Nominal quotations, May 
30: spring bran $29.50@30.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $30.50@31.50, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32.50, flour middlings $34 
@35, red dog $42.50@43.50, rye feed 
$29.50@30.50, hominy feed $39.50@40.50, 
reground oat feed $6.50@7, gluten feed 
$32.80, and cottonseed meal $42.50@46, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 


MINNEAPOLIS.— May contracts have 
been closed out, and trading for June 
shipment is now well under way, but the 
market has not weakened as much as was 
expected. City mills, being oversold, 
hold prices firmly. Country mills, on the 
other hand, are asking for bids, and sales 


of bran and standard middlings are re- 
ported at approximately $1@1.50 ton un- 
der city basis. 

The market, on the whole, is quiet. 
There is a little scattered inquiry for both 
bran and standard middlings for quick 
shipment. June bran is held nominally 
by jobbers at $26 ton, Minneapolis, with 
sales recorded for quick shipment at 50c 
over. Mill offerings of standard mid- 
dlings are a little more free. They are 
held at $29.50 for quick or prompt ship- 
ment, with two cars reported sold for 
as little as $29. 

A good clean-up was reported on May 
bran contracts. Some standard mid- 
dlings, however, had to be carried over, 
production being too light to care for 
contracts in force. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $27.50@ 
28.50 ton, standard middlings $30@30.50, 
flour middlings $35@37, red dog $41@42, 
wheat mixed feed $30@34.50, and rye 
middlings $26.50@27, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 2 Year ago 
Bran Terre. $25.50@26.00 $16.50@17.00 
Stand, middlings.. 29.00@30.00 16.50@17.00 
Flour middlings.. 32.50@33.50 22.50@23.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@41.00 29.00@31.00 


Dututi.—One mill has completely 
sold out its millfeed, and has not yet 
caught up on old orders. The other sells 
as the feed is made, and has also booked 
a number of cars for June shipment, 
shading quotations a little to get this 
business. Further offers put out at the 
same figure have brought no result. 

Great Farzis.—Feedstuffs have been 
marked up again to the highest levels 
since the week of March 10. Demand 
for millfeeds from Montana mills always 
is sufficient to absorb the output. The 
west coast is a good customer, and dur- 
ing the last year there has been sub- 
stantial business with New England. 
Quotations, May 29: bran $33 ton and 


standard middlings $36, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 
THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas Crry.—Increased production 


and improvement in pasturage conditions 
have further reduced millfeed values. 
Bran sold last week at $27.50@28, prompt 
shipment, with all-June offered at $26. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Demand has dwindled to small propor- 

tions, compared with a few weeks ago, 
few buyers showing willingness to con- 
tract for any but very moderate supplies 
at these values. At the same time, mills 
are not pressing forward sales of feed 
aggressively. Some small sales were re- 
ported for July-August-September on 
the basis of $23 for bran and $28 for 
gray shorts, but the quantity was hardly 
sufficient to be important. One large 
mill offered to sell July-August bran at 
$25.50, but reported no actual business 
on that basis. 

Quotations, May 30, spot, basis car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran, $27@28; 
brown shorts, $30.50@31.50; gray shorts, 
$33.50 @ 34. 

Satina.—Feed demand remained brisk, 
gray shorts showing the greatest activity. 
Prices were unchanged, quotations, May 
28, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.40@1.45 
ewt; mill-run, $1.50@1.60; gray shorts, 
$1.70@1.75. 

Oxranoma Crry.—Millers continued 
conservative in the distribution of mill- 
feeds, and were able to fill all mixed car 
orders. An extremely heavy demand 
continued over practically all southwest- 
ern and southeastern states. Straight 
bran sold May 29 at $1.55 ewt, mill-run 
bran $1.65, wheat gray shorts $1.80, corn 
chop $2.30, and corn meal, in 24-lb bags, 
75e. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Totepo.—There is evidence that the 
turning point in both the demand for and 
the price of millfeed has arrived, as it 
does not meet with so ready a sale as 
has been the case and prices are show- 
ing a tendency to weaken, although 
nominally some mills are holding them 
at the same level as a week ago. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted on May 
29 at $34@36 ton, mixed feed $35.50@ 
38, and middlings $37.50@40, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Prrrssurcu.—Millfeed was in fair de- 
mand last week, although most of the 
orders were small and for prompt de- 
livery. Offerings were light. Quota- 
tions, May 29, per ton: standard mid- 
dlings $34.50@35.50, flour middlings 
$38.50@39.50, spring wheat bran $33@ 
34, red dog $47@48; cottonseed oil meal, 
43 per cent protein $46.70, 41 per cent 
protein $44.70, 36 per cent protein 
$42.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$40.90@41.90, 16 per cent protein $34.90 
@35.90. 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed continues in ac- 
tive demand at well-sustained prices. 
Millers’ stocks are much depleted. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots, May 29: bran $33@34 ton; 
mixed feed, $35; shorts, $35.50@36. 

THE EAST 

Burrato.—Millfeed has settled down 
nicely after its panicky upward flight. 
Resellers offered bran at $29.50 ton. On 
reliable sources it is stated that stocks 
are light here and throughout New Eng- 
land, but dealers are unwilling to load 
up with high-priced feed and will buy 
only as absolutely required. In fact, 
they will not buy a car until they have it 
sold. Mills quoted bran on May 30 at 

$30.50@31, middlings at $32@32.50, flour 
middlings at $39, and mixed feeds at 
$38. Red dog was slow at $45. 

Boston.—A_ generally quiet demand 
for wheat feeds for near-by shipment or 
in transit was reported, with prices a 

shade lower. Buyers’ wants are easily 
supplied, and there is some pressure to 
sell bran and middlings. Other feeds 





> 





Stand. middlings*.. 31.00 @33.00 30 0@ 
Flour middlingst.. 35.00@36.00 


| | Sees 43.00 @ 45.00 


Buffalo 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran. D 
Soft winter bran... .....@ 
Stand. middlings*.. 32.00@3 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 
2, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore, 
Spring bran ......$29.00@30.00 $27.50@ 28.50 $....@..... $. : ... $34.50@35.00 
Hard winter bran.. soc Me. visa dd en 27.50@28.00 29. 2 Pee, Pere 
Soft winter bran... @ -@ @ 30.00@30.50 36.00@37.00 





35.00@ 37.00 33.50@34.00 
41.00 @ 42.00 


Philadelphia 
mn hdedine $30.50@31.00 $36.00@ 36.50 $35.50@36.50 $33.00@34.00 $ 

Fee 36.50@ 37.50 36.50@37.00 
38.00@ 39.00 37.25 @37.75 
37.50@ 38.50 37.50@38.00 


Flour middlingst.. .....@39.00 42.00@44.00 44.00@44.25 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
oe PRS eee - see» @45.00 48.50@50.00 .....@49.00 50.00@51.00 .....@..... 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





36.00 @37.00 
41.00 @ 42.00 
49.00 @50.00 


“eke? TS aay aed 

35.00 @36.00 
Boston Columbus Nashville 
33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
33.50@34.50 30.00@33.00 
33.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 

















held fairly steady, with a moderate in 
quiry. Quotations, May 30: spring bran, 
near-by or in transit, $836@37 ton; hard 


winter bran, $37@37.50; soft winter 
bran, $38@38.50; standard middlings, 
$37.75@38.25; flour middlings, $44@ 


44.50; red dog, $50; hominy feed, $45.50: 
stock feed, $44.50; reground oat hulls, 
$14; cottonseed meal, $44.50@50.25,—al| 
in 100’s. 

Bautimore.—Millfeed was unchange«| 
and inactive last week. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton, May 29: spring bran 
$35@36, soft winter bran $36@37, stand 
ard middlings $37@38, flour middliny 
$41@42, red dog $49@50. 

PuitapeLpnia.—Offerings of millfee: 
were light and the market ruled firm 
with a fair demand. Closing quotations, 
May 29, in car lots, per ton: spring bran 
$36@36.50, hard winter bran $36.50¢ 
37.50, soft winter bran $38@39, stand 
ard middlings $37.50@38.50, flour mid- 
dlings $42@44, and red dog $48.50@50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte.—The millfeed situation re- 
mains satisfactory, with most mills hav- 
ing no difficulty in disposing of their sup- 
ply. The output is moderate, as usua! 
at this period, with prices holding up re- 
markably well. Quotations, May 30: 
soft winter wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $30@33; 
standard middlings, $34@36. 

Mempuis.—Very little business is be 
ing done in millfeed, although poor pas 
tures over most of this territory and i) 
the cotton belt are believed to be caus 
ing more feeding. Stocks are small, bu‘ 
prices asked by the mills have been sv 
high that buyers have held off. Whea 
bran for immediate shipment was of 
fered, May 28, at $31.50@32, and gray 
shorts at $38@39. For shipment in th 
first half of June, concessions of abou 
$1 ton were made. 


Norro.k.—Millfeed continued scarce, 
and prices were considerably higher 
Feed purchased for June shipment is ar 
riving slowly, and doubtless will make 
very little difference in prices quoted tu 
the trade, as it can easily be sold at pres 
ent figures. Brokers and jobbers report 
conditions considerably better, both in 
demand and in collections. 

Quotations, May 30: red dog $49.50 
@50 ton, flour middlings $42.50@44, 
standard middlings $37.50@38.50, and 
bran $36.50@36.75. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattte.—The millfeed market has 
continued to gain strength, as the short- 
age of supplies has become appreciated 
by the trade. Washington mills are sold 
ahead for several weeks, and are not 
gaining on sales, on account of light op- 
erations. Outside mills are offering lit- 
tle millfeed here. Washington mill-run 
was quoted on May 29 at $38@39 ton. 
Montana mixed feed, June and July ship- 
ment, sold readily at $36. 


San Francisco.—Continued increases 
in millfeed prices, with steady demand 
and only limited supply, were reported 
in San Francisco last week. Kansas red 
bran was quoted at $38@39 ton, Montana 
$38@40, white bran $44@46, standard 
bran $44@45, middlings $51@52, and low 
grade flour $55@57, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. Wholesale deal- 
ers quoted shorts at $44@46 ton, mid- 
dlings $54@56, mill-run $42@46, and 
bran $40@46. 

Porttanp.—Prices advanced further 
last week. There was a fair general de- 
mand and, with the mills either closed 
down or running short time, there was 
not much feed offered. Mill-run was 
listed in straight cars at $38 ton, and 
middlings at $50. 


Los AnGetrs.—The millfeed market re- 
mained steady last week, although prices 
kept to the high levels of the previous 
week. Arrivals were still below normal, 
and very little Kansas bran and Utah- 
Idaho white mill-run was offered to local 
consumers. Quotations, May 28: Kansas 
bran $40 ton, for June shipment $37; 
Utah-Idaho red mill-run $43, blended 
mill-run $44; cottonseed meal, $41. 


CANADA 


Winnirec.—An active demand for 
bran and shorts is general throughout the 
western provinces. Millers state that, on 
account of the small output of flour, they 
find it difficult to fill orders for millfeed, 
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which are being continually received. 
Quotations, May 30: Fort William basis, 
bran $25 and shorts $27; Saskatchewan, 
bran $25 and shorts $27; Alberta, bran 
$26 and shorts $28; British Columbia, 
bran $28@30 and shorts $30@32; Pacific 
Coast, bran $31 and shorts $33. 

Toronto.—Many Ontario mills are 
closed down owing to the small demand 
for flour, thus reducing supplies of mill- 
feed. Straight cars of bran or shorts are 
not to be had. However, pasture is in 
fine condition and the demand for feed 
has fallen off, which relieves what would 
otherwise be a tight situation. Quota- 
tions, May 30: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, 
middlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings was quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 

MontreaL.—Demand for all lines of 
millfeed continues good, and a fair trade 
is being done, considering the compara- 
tively small amount of goods offered. 
Prices closed May 30 as follows: bran 
$28.25@29.25 ton, shorts $30.25@31.25, 
middlings $36.25@37.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 

EUROPE 

Lonvon, Eno., May 15.—London milled 
bran and middlings have met with a poor 
demand and prices have declined, the im- 
provement in the weather reducing feed 
requirements. Bran can be purchased at 
£6 17s 6d ton, and middlings at £7 12s 6d, 
ex-mill. There is no inquiry for Plate 
pollards, and prices are nominally £6 12s 
6d for passage and for May-June. Fancy 
Plate middlings are also quiet at £8 12s 
6d, ¢.i.f. 

Guascow, Scor.anp, May 11.—For feed 
there is a slightly improved demand at 
higher prices. The stocks of Plate corn 
are not large, and the bulk of the avail- 
able supply is owned by distillers or 
starchers. Mill offals are selling at £7 
5s@£7 10s ton. 

Betrast, IrELAND, May 11.—The mar- 
ket for mill offals is steady. Millers are 
not pressing deliveries, and can easily 
obtain £10 ton for ordinary white bran, 
delivered, Belfast, and £11, Dublin. Eng- 
lish bran has been offered at £10 10s, but 
a firmer feeling and a smaller supply 
have steadied the market. Best Aus- 
tralian is selling at £10 and commands a 
very good market, but the stocks are 
mostly. held by one or two importers. 
Red brans are around £9@£9 10s, ac- 
cording to quality. Pollards are cheaper, 
and are not worth more than about £9 
@£9 10s. English millers are finding a 
ready market here for any millfeed they 
have to offer, at prices varying £10 10s 
(@ £11 10s, according to quality. 

FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 1, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
rrr re oe $17.50 $26.50@27.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 18.00 26.50@27.00 
BEIBGRIOES 2c cccccccces 17.50 28.00@29.50 
ee 16.00 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 23.00 32.00@32.50 
Saree 29.00 40.00@42.00 
pi eee 19.00 30.00@30.50 
Old process oil meal.. 37.00 41.00@41.50 
BE wad cee dos ew da 26.00 35.50@36.50 
BEIGGMMES® 2... ccccccee 26.00 38.00@39.00 
LPT 38.00 48.00@50.00 

Duluth— 

SOARES 18.50 28.00@28.50 


PED ec esccsduse 19.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 24.00 34.00@34.50 
Country mixed feed... 21.00 31.00@31.50 
PS 32.00 42.00@43.00 
St. Louis— 
BE Se esersiccsscess 19.50 -29.00@30.00 
Brown shorts ......... 20.50 32.50@33.50 
_. A. Se 21.50 34.50@35.50 
— 2 errr rs 11.00 8.50@10.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 37.00@38.00 
Buffalo— 
PUTO BHOR oc ccccsccces 31.50@32.00 
SE Wink ctawweesesbees 30.00 @31.00 


32.50 @33.00 
39.00 @39.50 


Standard middlings ... 
Flour middlings ...... 


fk ene eee 45.00 @45.50 
Heavy mixed feed ° 34.50 @36.00 
i Sere ae 44.00 @44.50 
Kansas City—. 
Pe WOU vce yes ene nie 17.50 27.00@28.00 
ee 17.50 27.00@27.50 
Brown shorts ......... 18.00 31.50@32.50 
OS! ae er 19.50 33.50@35.00 
ST SS ae es 26.00 42.50@43.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 27.50 36.00@36.50 
i. her 27.00 35.00@35.50 
Spring bran ......... 26.00 34.50@35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 25.00 36.00@37.00 
 . 23a 36.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 41.00@44.00 
NEL Sesneocceeses 24.00 35.50@36.00 
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1925 
30.00 @31.00 
29.00 @30.00 
31.00 @32.00 
34.00 @35.00 
42.50@43.50 
29.50 @30.50 


Milwaukee 
Winter bran 
Bran 
Middlings oe 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Te GOOG 2 ovurvecce 





Old process oil meal... 39.00 43.50@44.00 
Cottonseed meal ..... 46.00 41.50@46.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.50 40.00@41.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 6.50@ 7.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 27.50@28.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 35.50 46.00@46.50 
Gluten feedtt .......... 32.40 - @34.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
EP ee $8.30 $9.10 
Dwiwte 2.6 7.00 9.10 
St DY gin wl bee eae 6-08 ees 7.50 
ST aa 8.90 9.70 
PERSO cc rccsocresse 5.70 6.50 


DN thks ecvanases > asee 4.70 
+Chicago. 1100 lbs. 


* Boston. 











Sr. Lovis.—Moderate buying of nearly 
all classes of mixed feeds continued last 
week, although the effect of firm quota- 
tions was to put a check on purchasing 
large quantities for future delivery. 
Practically the entire trade is refraining 
from making any long-time bookings. 
Prices have held very firm on those feeds 
into the manufacture of which millfeeds 
enter, but the likelihood of lower prices 
for millfeed points to the fact that some 
reductions may be seen within the next 
week. The season for chick feed is prac- 
tically over, and very little inquiry is 
reported. Shipping instructions are 
fairly satisfactory. 

Mempuis.—Movement of dairy and 
poultry feed is reported by manufactur- 
ers as well ahead of this time a year ago, 
but some say that horse and mule feeds 
are not making quite so good a showing. 
The condition of pastures and the de- 
ficiency of moisture are unsatisfactory, 
but no disposition is shown to accumulate 
stocks of dairy feed. The same is true 
of poultry feed, but there is a steady 
demand for small lots of the latter. No 
changes have been made in quotations, 
but the market is firm, and if the grain 
markets rise further, mixed feeds are 
likely to advance also. Cottonseed meal 
was quiet and steady, with demand and 
offerings so balanced as to hold quota- 
tions at $38.50 ton for 41 per cent and at 
$40.50 for 43 per cent, on May 28. 

Cuicaco.—Local mixed feed manufac- 
turers report steady but small lot de- 
mand, Dealers are only taking on cur- 
rent requirements, and when they buy 
they want the orders filled immediately. 
There is some forward buying, but sales 
have not reached the volume of a year 
ago. Some manufacturers are discour- 
aging heavy bookings for extended deliv- 
ery, as they have little confidence in pres- 
ent levels, and feel that dealers will gain 
by deferring their purchases until later. 
A few manufacturers, it is claimed, are 
after contracts as far ahead as Novem- 
ber, December and January, guarantee- 
ing against a decline, and one concern 
is said to be giving its customers the 
advantage of the lowest price it may 
quote on the unshipped portion of any 
contract it may make. 


OATMEAL | 
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Lonpon, Enc., May 15.—Trade in oat- 
meal is very slow. Spot values for both 
London made and imported are £17 5s 
per ton for oatmeal and £17 10s for 
rolled oats, ex-store. Cable offers are 
slightly dearer, with rolled oats at 42s 9d, 
c.i.f., per 280 lbs, and oatmeal 41s 3d. 

Grascow, ScorLtanp, May 11.—Oatmeal 
is attracting little attention, demand be- 
ing still very poor. There is not much 
of the American product on this market, 
and what is available is offered at about 
the same price as Canadian, namely, 45s 
6d per 280 lbs (equal to about 44s 3d, 
c.i.f.) for oatmeal and 46s for rolled oats. 


Betrast, Ireranp, May 9.—Imported 
oatmeal is firmer for shipment, and or- 
dinary cut is about 40s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin. Rolled oats 
are about 41s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast, and 42s, 
Dublin. Resellers have been much in 
evidence, selling at very low prices in 
the face of the dearer figures for ship- 
ment. Stocks on spot are equal to all re- 
quirements. Irish oatmeal is still com- 
manding a very good figure, maintaining 
a high premium over imported. 
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The size of this year’s domestic flax 
crop is still uncertain, and remains the 
factor of outstanding interest in the flax- 
seed market. Considerable damage by 
frost has undoubtedly been done to the 
growing crop in the principal producing 
states, notably in South Dakota. - Reseed- 
ing to a large extent is reported from 
the areas affected, but it is probable that 
an appreciable reduction in acreage has 
resulted. General opinion in the trade 
continues to incline, however, toward the 
view that the planted area is larger than 
last year’s. Weather conditions have im- 
proved during the past week, and the re- 
corded warmth and rainfall should do 
something to repair the unfavorable ef- 
fects of the extremely low temperatures 
of the previous week. 

Improved weather conditions in the 
principal flax growing areas, and the gen- 
eral decline in other grains, have resulted 
in a lower flaxseed market. The closing 
quotation in the Minneapolis July fu- 
ture, on June 2, was $2.70, 8c under 
that of the previous Tuesday. 

Stocks of old crop domestic flaxseed 
in the country are very low, and receipts 
at crushing centers continue light. Mills 
will be obliged to depend henceforth 
largely on Canadian seed, importations of 
which will hardly affect the domestic 
mer:.et, as both the oil and the meal pro- 
duced from it will go into export. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is quiet, but enough business is passing to 
keep stocks in crushers’ hands light. Sup- 
plies of seed, oil and cake in Europe are 
very low, accounting for the recent flurry 
of buying in this country. Foreign in- 
quiry has fallen off somewhat since a 
week ago, but prices are still firm on the 
basis of $44 ton, f.a.s., New York City. 
Domestic prices are practically un- 
changed from a week ago. 

Minneapouis.—The indications are 
that stocks of old crop domestic flaxseed 
in the country are pretty well cleaned 
up. Receipts at Minneapolis last week 
included several bulkhead shipments, 
country shippers not being able to get 
enough to make up carload lots. Crush- 
ers are depending and will have to de- 
pend in future on arrivals from Canada. 
While these will enable mills to operate, 
they will have little effect on the domes- 
tic market, because both the oil and the 
meal will have to be exported in order 
to take advantage of the drawback. 

Stocks of linseed oil meal in crushers’ 
hands, while fair, are lighter than a year 
ago. Inquiry is not active, but enough 
business is passing to enable stocks to 
be reduced. Chicago is out of the market 
for June and early July shipment, which 
helps to stabilize prices. Minneapolis 
quotes meal at $42 ton, Chicago $45, 'To- 
ledo $44.50, and Buffalo $45. Export in- 
quiry has fallen off a little, but prices 
are firm on the basis of $44 ton, f.a.s., 
New York City. a 

Du.utn.—Flaxseed futures began last 
week with a show of firmness, but soon 
met selling pressure and declined irregu- 
larly thereafter. This later action was 
generally attributed to the increased 
moisture and less active support from 
buyers, who evidently considered that a 
drive might be made to depress prices 
and stood away to take advantage of 
any decline in quotations. Crop condi- 
tions are generally considered favorable 
and, with good weather, the prospect for 
a good yield is not overlooked. Reports 
of increased acreage are received, and 
experts figure that chances are good for 
a crop nearly as large as last year, but 
of course this is only guesswork. Clos- 
ing quotations on June 1 recorded July 
with a 5%c loss, September 7c, and 
October 5c, against prices on May 25. 
May expired quietly and was virtually 
neglected. The cash demand holds good 
within recent revised basis. No. 1 spot 
was quoted Ic under to Ic over July; to 
arrive, lc under the same delivery. Part 
and car offerings combined with an oc- 
casional odd lot to arrive, or in store, 
comprise the current cash trade. Crush- 
ers want choice stuff, the surplus offer- 
ings going to elevators. 

Cuicaco.—Local_ conditions remain 
practically unchanged. Demand is very 
quiet. Buyers are displaying little inter- 
est in offerings, regardless of prices 
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quoted, and sales are widely scattered 
and confined to single car lots. Oil meal 
was quoted May 29 at $43@45 ton, Chi- 
cago. 

MitwauKker.—While linseed meal on 
spot was held fairly steady, the deferred 
price was easier and 50c@$1 ton lower, 
with little trade reported at the decline. 
There was a flurry of export demand, 
but this passed rather quickly, and in the 
absence of any substantial domestic call, 
prices sagged off. Domestic demand is 
scarcely heavy enough to absorb all of 
the offerings.. Nominal quotations, May 
30, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $43.50@44 ton. 

Pirrssurcu.—The linseed meal market 
was active early last week, with a fair 
demand. Prices held firm. Later there 
was a falling off in demand. Offerings 
were light. Quotation, May 29, $47.20 
ton. 

Burrato.—Jobbers are well supplied, 
and quoted prices on May 30 ranging 
$44@44.50 ton for 34 per cent. 

Boston.—Mills’ prices were firm on ac- 
count of the good export demand, but 
there was not much inquiry from local 
trade. Resellers reported slow demand 
and quoted under the market at prices 
ranging 50@75c ton under the shipping 
range, which is about $49.25@49.50 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

WinnireG.—The local mill reports an 
increasing trade in oil cake and meal. 
The past season has been the best one in 
its history, so far as output of this feed 
is concerned, and it is evident that the 
western farmer is coming to recognize 
its nutritive value. Prices are approxi- 
mately $2 ton higher than a week ago. 
Quotations, May 30: oil cake, ton lots, 
in bags, $40, and oil meal, $42, f.o.b., 
Winnipeg. 

Liverroot, Enc., May 13.—Oil cake is 
firmer. American linseed cakes sold for 
May-June shipment at £10 10s@£10 12s 
6d ton. Sellers are now asking £10 17s 
6d, May-June shipment. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
May 30, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r-—Receipts—, -—Shipments 





1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 

Minneapolis -13,335 7,887 3,476 1,747 
—,. rrerrre 15,806 6,678 14,640 5,813 
Totals 29,141 14,565 18,116 7,560 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing May 30, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c— Receipts r-—In store-——, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 





Minneapolis 78 57 89 290 70 29 

Duluth..... 22 113 6 212 160 14 

Totals.... 100 170 95 502 230 43 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis -———Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 26...$2.80 2.80 2.80% 2.79% 2.81% 
May 27... 3.77 2.77 2.79 2.78% 2.79 
May 28... 2.78% 78% 2.80 2.79 2.80 
May 29... 2.76% 2.76% 2.79% 2.78 2.79% 
May 30... Holiday 
June 1 2.73% 2.73% 2.756% ...... 2.75% 


GARNET WHEAT TESTS INCONCLUSIVE 

It has been reported in the Canadian 
press that Garnet, a new variety of 
wheat, may in the near future replace 
Marquis. The conference held in Winni- 
peg last fall, and presided over by the 
dominion deputy minister of agriculture, 
stressed the fact that efforts must be 
made to find a wheat that would resist 
rust and frost, so that the Canadian 
wheat belt might be extended farther 
north. 

Reports that seed of this new variety 
will be distributed soon appear, however, 
to be premature. Experiments with Gar- 
net have been made for the past nine 
years, and it is believed, according to 
the consul at Vancouver, that they have 
not yet been entirely convincing. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 30, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output——, -—Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...8,009 9,293 220 69 
ts ME. ones ese 321 521 Pap wee 
Duluth-Superior 796 734 se este 
| ee 8,836 8,627 237 98 
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THE OIL SCANDALS 

Although this is the dull season in 
Washington, the national capital found 
much to get excited about last week. 
Some may recall that not so many years 
ago there were some oil investigations, 
and these investigations, or scandals, 
whichever they might be called, were fol- 
lowed by national elections. In the elec- 
tions it was said by the spokesmen of 
certain candidacies that the government 
was unable to help itself because there 
was a faulty system in the federal courts. 

The first of the cases has now been 
tried, and the government has won the 
suit. At least one court was not “packed,” 
as the political revolutionists sought to 
make the country believe. Under the de- 
cision mentioned, the Elk Hills oil re- 
serve in southern California would be 
returned to the government by the oil 
company of which Edward L. Doheny is 
the head. The government is directed to 
reimburse Mr. Doheny for all expendi- 
tures on works of value and which can 
be utilized by the navy, which is fair 
enough. 

The decision is an emphatic vindication 
of the American judicial system whereby 
the man, politician or what not, when 
once placed on the bench and seated 
there for as long as he is able to perform 
the duties of his office, is separated from 
political influence. The judge who de- 
cided the case even went so far as to say 
that a president of the United States, the 
late Mr. Harding, had exceeded his au- 
thority in transferring the naval oil re- 
serves from the jurisdiction of the navy 
to the Department of the Interior. 

Those who have been prone to denounce 
the established order may be surprised to 
learn that the judge in this case was a 
member of the same party as the presi- 
dent whom he declared to be at fault. 
And if any further proof is needed of the 
impartiality of this court, reference 
might be made to the fact that religious 
ties were ignored. Manifestly, politics 
and religion meant nothing to this court, 
whether the judgment be right or wrong. 

It therefore becomes pertinent to write 
a few words about the system which the 
leaders of radical thought in this country 
would substitute for the present judici- 
ary. It has been proposed that all fed- 
eral judges should be elected for terms 
of 10 years or less, as a means of holding 
the judiciary accountable to the people. 
As the answer to this proposal, does any 
person with a knowledge of politics imag- 
ine that every judge chosen for a limited 
period by the electorate of southern Cali- 
fornia would have had the temerity to 
criticize the acts of Warren G. Harding 
and at the same time expect the voters 
to return him to the bench? 

Doubtless the court which decided this 
case would have delivered its recent deci- 
sion regardless of the consequences, but 
it is not impossible to imagine a different 
character on the bench, one who could 
not lose sight of the political exigencies 
which his judgment might involve. This 
judge was brave enough to see corruption 
in the acts of a former Secretary of the 
Interior of his own party. No judicial 
decision, as nearly every one knows, was 
required to settle that point, but all 
should be refreshed by the court’s cour- 
age. 

Let the government win or lose, most 
Americans of whatever party will be 
agreed as to the integrity of Albert Ba- 
con Fall. But Americans should be 
proud because only two public men in 
the history of this nation have qualified 
themselves to pose in the same gallery. 
One was a general of much the same type 
of man as former Secretary Fall, one who 
was afraid of nothing in physical fighting. 
He could not be beaten, everybody will 
admit, and they even glorify his name on 
that score, but, unfortufiately, he could 
be bought. As to the other, why mention 
his name? He was a duelist. In this day 


of enlightened America the duelist who 
escaped with his life would be compelled 
to stand trial as a murderer. 

Albert B. Fall cannot be libeled. The 
evidence against him is as strong as a 
voluntary confession. He is no longer is- 
suing denials. Newspapers nowadays 
take his guilt for granted. He may 
escape conviction, which is doubtful, but 
if he does he will be glad to drop the 
controversy. Any one who listened to 
the testimony in the oil investigations, 
particularly the testimony given by Ed- 
ward L. Doheny, could not help believing 
that the latter was held up. 

Doheny would not have hesitated to 
lend that amount to Fall, just as a friend, 
before the negotiations for Elk Hills be- 
gan. But when Fall asked for the 
amount afterward, what could he do? 

A grand jury here in Washington has, 
very properly, indicted both Fall and Do- 
heny, also H. F. Sinclair, of the Sinclair 
Oil Co., but it is entirely reasonable to 
suppose that Fall may be convicted and 
Doheny and Sinclair set free. All the 
evidence tends toward the conclusion that 
the two oil magnates were victims, just 
the “fall guys” of a designing politician 
who had been indulging in the well-known 
luxury of many of our city friends, that 
of running a ranch. 

The city ranchman must be reckoned 
with, because he is useful in taking up the 
slack. He is proud of eating his own eggs 
at $10 a dozen and consuming his own but- 
ter at $20 a pound. That is what the Fall 
ranch became after its owner moved to 
Washington. Doheny and Sinclair were 
only expected to make up the difference 
between what eggs and butter cost Al- 
bert B. Fall and what the corner grocer 
in Three Rivers, N. M., would pay for 
them. 

And, by the way, the wholesale gro- 
cers of the United States have been fore- 
gathering in Washington during the 
week. The meeting, an annual affair, was 
unusual and sure to prove helpful. The 
delegates, who were all wholesalers, came 
here with something on their minds; and 
they unburdened themselves. 

The reason that some wholesalers do 
not make money, it was revealed, is be- 
cause they split profits. Several of the 
speakers said that failure of jobbers to 
make money was due to their not keeping 
the whole margin allowed by manufac- 
turers. The manufacturer, which should 
please the flour miller, is in no case at 
fault when the wholesale grocer goes into 
bankruptcy. 

The proposition was made that manu- 
facturers should discontinue list prices to 
give wholesalers a freer hand, but manu- 
facturers were quick to answer this sug- 
gestion. Criticism was directed by the 
manufacturer at the wholesaler who 
merely serves as a way station in the 
line of food products distribution, rely- 
ing on the manufacturer in his advertis- 
ing campaign and the specialty salesmen 
to build up demand for his merchandise. 

It was predicted by F. D. Bristley, of 
the American Grocery Specialty Associa- 
tion, that the day is not far distant when 
the manufacturer of nationally .adver- 
tised goods is going to discriminate be- 
tween those jobbers who render full serv- 
ice and those who give but partial re- 
sponse. 

General Herbert M. Lord, director of 
the budget, told the convention something 
of the methods employed to keep down 
government expenditures and, thereby, 
tax demands. 


ATCHISON 

A fair demand exists for small lots of 
flour, new bookings averaging about 75 
per cent of capacity. Most of this busi- 
ness is for prompt shipment, which has 
increased mill operations. No export de- 
mand of consequence exists. Quotations, 
May 29, basis car lots, sacked, Atchison: 
hard winter patent $8.70@8.90 bbl, 








straight $8.40@8.60, first clear $6.70@ 
6.90; soft wheat patent $9.30@9.50, 
straight $8.80@9.10, first clear $7.80@ 
8.20. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bene” BODO sccccaccteusids 26,418 97 
Previous week ........... 24,580 92 
Wee GOD ‘ce0cessebsbeasas 21,780 77 


NOTES 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer 
Blair Milling Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Hackney, left last week for a vacation 
in the East. They will be away two 
weeks. 

Mrs. Edwin Lukens, wife of one of the 
partners in the Lukens Milling Co., has 
returned from Kansas City, where she 
has been in a hospital for several weeks. 
Although still ill, her condition is con- 
siderably improved. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

There have been some sales for imme- 
diate needs but, generally, the trade is 
holding off as long as possible. Business 
is light, and demand shows no sign of 
improvement. Those’ having bookings 
are ordering out their flour, but are not 
making new contracts. Clear is in de- 
mand, owing to the light supply due to 
small mill operations. Mill quotations on 
spring wheat flour, June 1, were 35c bbl 
lower than the previous week, and clear 
was unchanged, 

Nominal prices, May 29, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





1925 1924 
ee%eews 8.85@9.10 $6.55 @6.80 
6.30@6.55 


Family patent 
Bakers patent ....... 8.60 @8.85 
First clear, jute ..... 8.20@8.45 4.75 @5.00 
Second clear, jute ... 6.50@6.75 3.25@3.65 

Durum flour is slow and business light. 
The mill continues to get scattered in- 
quiries, and books an occasional order, 
but there is no general buying interest. 
Deliveries are being called for on con- 
tracts, and buyers are letting their hold- 
ings run down until forced to come in 
The wheat market is easier, and this 
tends to reduce the demand and to in- 
crease requests for price concessions. 

No improvement has developed in the 
outside demand for rye flour. The few 
inquiries received resulted in no new 
business, bids being out of line. The 
market has a weaker undertone, and 
bids are being shaded. Quotations, June 
1, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, 
$6.35; No. 2 straight, $6.05; No. 3 dark, 
$5.60; No. 5 blend, $6.55; No. 8 rye, 
$5.45. 

Milling interest to a great extent has 
been withdrawn from the cash market 
and, as a result, elevators are called 
upon to handle the bulk of the present 
movement. Mill buyers occasionally pur- 
chase a car of certain wheat, but in 
general they merely keep informed of 
market developments. They even disre- 
gard the high protein quality, evidently 
finding outside demand negligible, and 
until the situation improves’ they will 
probably stay out of the market. The 
decline in eastern demand served to load 
up elevators with supplies, and they are 
not disposed to take on fresh offerings. 
The large shipping houses report quiet 
conditions, with light scattered business 
worked to the East or abroad. No. 1 
dark northern closed June 1 at $1.64%4 
@1.78%; No. 2 dark, $1.633%,@1.76%; 
No. 3 dark, $1.62% @1.74%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.63%@1.76%. 

With an increased movement of oats 
to this market, better buying appeared. 
Car offerings were eagerly taken by the 
various interests. No. 3 white spot and 
to arrive still held 2%2c under the Chi- 
cago July, and closed June 1 at 45%c 
bu. Export inquiry has dropped away, 
leaving the market quiet. There was a 
decrease of nearly 1,000,000 bus in the 
local stocks for the week ending May 30. 

Demand for the better class of barley 
shows improvement as a result of the 
entry of more buyers into the market. 
Lower grades continue to move, but at a 
slower pace. Choice was quoted, May 30, 
at 83@87c; medium to good, 78@82c; off 
grades, 72@77c. 

Decreased movement and offerings of 
rye slowed up the market. Buyers con- 
tinue to care for car offerings, but have 
made a reduction in the premium re- 
cently prevailing, both for spot and to 
arrive. On June 1 the bids were lowered 












le to a Yec basis over July. 
and foreign interest is not so much i) 
evidence. 

Receipts and shipments for the we: 


ending May 30, with comparisons, ji), 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts——,. -—Shipments- 
19 





Wheat— 1925 1924 23 1925 1924 19 
Spring ....1,322 89 72 1,175 240 2 
Durum ... 247 335 771 997 267 
Winter ... 1 we 3 
Bonded .. 7 on ae 203 

Totals..1,577 425 843 2,378 507 1 
a Pre aa 5 1 97 1,161 
Gee. sweee 88 168 1,070 52 

Bonded 16 . 7 ‘ 

SP swcces 110 271 241 5 1 

Bonded.. - os 10 - 

Barley .... 164 12 28 140 

Bonded... 4 és 24 ae 
Flaxseed .. 22 #118 6 17 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as r 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet 
bbls activi 


I SN te i ae 14,705 
Previous week ........... 12,280 
(. 2 ee ee eee 17,545 
Two years ago ........... 13,375 


Daily closing prices of durum whea', 
in cents, per bushel: 


-———Amber durum——, —Durum 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 
@180 160 158 
-. 165% @181% 163% @181% 162% 159:, 
-- 168% @184% 166% @184% 165% 163), 
-. 167% @183% 165% @183% 164% 1627 
- 169% @185% 167% @185% 166% 164 
166% @172% 164% @172% 163% 161! 
Holiday 


May 
-. 164 @180 162 


2 fb bo bo OD PS tS 


SC wW-A1F 010 


NOTES 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superio- 
elevators aggregate 17,000,000  bu:. 
against 12,500,000 a year ago. 

Jacobson Bros., Duluth, have the con 
tract for the new Zinsmaster Bread (. 
bakery at Superior, and are rushing tl 
work. Duhrkop ovens will be installec. 

William Williamson, Superior bake. 
has a plant under construction at Tower 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, an | 
will have it in operation in about thr: 
months. 


The opening of the tourist season i 
on, and bakers’ business is increasing 
This has grown to be a large summe 
business since Minnesota resorts hav 
grown in attractiveness. 

The export demand for wheat, whic! 
has been slow for some time, droppe: 
off altogether with the June 1 holiday 
abroad, and this, together with rains i 
the grain growing territory, caused heav) 
selling that carried the July future dow: 
sharply. 

Shipments of grain during the week 
ending May 30 reduced Duluth-Superior 
stocks 1,862,000 bus, the bulk of it being 
wheat and oats. On June 1 further 
loadings reached 815,000 bus, and re 
ceipts were 455,000, a net decrease for 
the day of 360,000 bus. 

Business in the vessel trade is so slow 
that boats are tying up and more ar 
threatening to do so. The demand for 
grain tonnage is very poor, and the rate 
quoted is 144¢ bu on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, a figure that vessel men regard 
as allowing no profit. The ore movement 
is running much below early expecta- 
tions. 

Trading in spring wheat futures is 
again in progress on the Duluth Board 
of Trade. In pre-war days Duluth was 
one of the active markets in these fu- 
tures, but Canadian wheat, which was 
free when the war closed, absorbed prac- 
tically all of the eastern demand and no 
interest could be stirred in Duluth fu- 
tures. With the growth of the eastern 
and export demand the necessity for this 
facility in trading has been impressed 
upon Duluth grain men, and it has been 
inaugurated. The July future is held at 
about 4c above Minneapolis, and the Sep- 
tember at 3c. F. G. Cartson. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 1,500 
sacks hard wheat flour for shipment from 
the mill in time to connect with a New 
Orleans sailing of June 27 or a New York 
sailing of July 11. Bids are requested 
covering delivery free of all charges at 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, and bidders are 
asked to indicate whether shipment is to 
move from New York or New Orleans. 
Bids will be -eceived until 2 p.m., June 9, 
at the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent, Panama Railroad Co., 24 State 
Street, New York City. Telegraphic bids 
will be considered. 


June 3, 1925 
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A Great 


Swamp 
Becomes 
A Wonder 
(,arden 


By 
LAMBERT C. WILTEN 


consisting of some _ 15,000 
~~ acres into fertile farm lands, 
in Freeborn County, Minnesota, 12 
miles northeast of Albert Lea, has 
been the accomplishment of George 
H. Payne, president of the Albert 
lea Farms Co., and associates, with 
headquarters in Hollandale, Minn. Once 
i part of Geneva Lake, these 15,000 acres 
have now become the homes of 143 suc- 
cessful farmers. : 
In 1919, at great expense, Mr. Payne 
instituted a complete system of drain- 
age, consisting of small ditches every 
quarter of a mile, emptying into a large 
central drain. The dirt removed from 
these ditches was thrown out on the side 
ind used for road building, so that roads 
:ppeared wherever a ditch ran. As the 
drains dried up they were tiled and made 
permanent. 

The soil of the old lake bottom is deep, 
underlaid with clay. The decayed vege- 
tation of ages gives an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of fertilizer. The land promptly 
proved its value. 

The name of the community is ex- 
plained by the fact that 75 per cent of 
its farmers are native Hollanders. At 
the entrance of each farm may be seen 
boards indicating the name of the farm 
in the Dutch language, with an English 
translation, examples of which are: “Ar- 
beid Adelt” (Labor Ennobles), “Zelden- 
rust” (Seldom Rest), “Hollandia,” “Zuid- 
erzee,” “Neerlandia,’ “Eendracht Maakt 
Macht” (In Union There is Strength), 
“Altijd Iets” (Always Something), 
“Standvastig” (Stand Fast), “Geduld 
Overwint Alles” (Patience Conquers 
All). 

Mr. Payne has now under consideration 
the erection of a real Dutch windmill, 
plans of which already have been ordered 
in Holland. This will be placed in the 
village square in the near future, and 
will greatly add to the Dutch character 
of, Hollandale. The garden produce 
grown on the farms finds a ready market 
in Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. 

In the Albert Lea Tribune for Dec. 18, 
1924, appeared the following: “Hollan- 


( YHANGING a worthless marsh 


dale has been the mecca of many people 
this past summer—those who came mere- 
ly to look and those who came ready to 
be convinced and to make the colony their 
future home. They came to Hollandale 
to see the wonderful development of the 
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it did not own a traffic cop, and George 
H. Payne, who started it all in the first 
place, had to use a good share of his per- 
suasive personal charm to break up the 
jam that stretched a mile and a half 
along the road to Maple Island,—just 





Among the Gladioli at Hollandale 


crops, of the farm houses, of the young 
village itself. ‘They came also to buy 
celery, onions and potatoes from the 
Hollanders who are building up the name 
and fame of ‘Hollandale Brand’ garden 
stuff. 

“One day they streamed out there in 
such numbers that Hollandale was sorry 


Farm Buildings of Mrs. H. J. Nijenhuis and Svus, Hollandale 


because four Dutch boys were doing a 
land office business selling celery to the 
tune of $300 an afternoon. Others came 
to find out if it was really true that Hol- 
landale turned out onion crops valued at 
$1,000 an acre in a single season, or 
that a 10-acre potato field could pull into 
the family coffer some $4,000. They found 





Hollandale Sugar Beets 
That Brought the Grower 
$141 per Acre 


that just such crops have been 
raised in Hollandale, but of course 
they are not the average figures. 
The average yield of potatoes over 
the entire tract in 1924 was some- 
thing over 300 bus to the acre, and 
the price they brought averaged 
70c bu, or $210 per acre. In 1923, 
a favorable onion year, onions 
yielded as high as 798 bus to the 
acre, and sold for $1.56 bu. In 
1924, a year not so favorable, the 
yield was perhaps 400 bus on afi 
average. Cabbages in 1924 aver- 
aged 20 tons to the acre, and 
brought $8 ton. Sugar beets went 
13 tons to the acre, and sold for 
$9.11 ton. Celery, however, sel- 
dom fluctuates in price, and it al- 
ways yields, when well taken care 
of, from $800 to $1,200 per acre. 

“Any one of these items is a 
magnet that draws the man who 
understands intensified farming. 
And who but the Hollander is that 
man? He originally came from a 
country that knows the art of this 
kind of farming as the child knows how 
to smile. One might have taken a won- 
derfully interesting trip to Hollandale 
these past summer days, when the warm 
sun shone upon clean fields of green 
onion spears, hordes of white potato 
blossoms, acres of cabbage bouquets, cel- 
ery plumes in long rows, seas of dark 
green sugar beet foliage, or spick and 
span farm homes. 

In 1924 there were 8,000 acres in Hol- 
landale under cultivation. Of these, 2,300 
grow market produce, the remainder be- 
ing devoted to grain and clover crops 
kept on the farms for feed. The market 
gardens’ product was valued at $350,000. 
Clarks Grove, which is the railway center 
for the district, has witnessed a remark- 
able increase in business as a consequence 
of the district’s fertility, for in 1917, when 
Hollandale was the habitat of cat’s-tail, 
the Rock Island Railway’s freight re- 
ceipts were limited to $16,888, while in 
1923, $70,126 represented the business 
done. 

In 1923, one of the farmers experi- 
mented with gladiolus and _ narcissus 
bulbs, with wonderful results. Not long 
ago, a flower grower of Haarlem, Hol- 
land, where the finest bulbs in the world 
are raised, came to Hollandale, and he 
was so surprised that he engaged some 
of the farmers to raise bulbs for sale in 
America. 

The National Peat Society held its 
convention at Hollandale in September, 
1924. Eighty-five members from _ all 
points attended the meeting, and they ex- 
pressed surprise at the remarkable crops 
raised at Hollandale. At present there 
are about 1,000 people in the community, 
and another 1,000 are expected this year. 
Two schools with five teachers take care 
of the education of the children, and a 
Dutch Reformed Church serves the com- 
munity in both the English and Dutch 
languages. 
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BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS ON FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING AND BREAD BAKING 


O MEET a constantly increasing demand for sources of information on 
modern scientific and technical phases of flour milling and bread mak- 
ing, a selected list of references has been compiled by C. Louise Phillips, 
grain investigations, and J. H. Shollenberger, milling investigations, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, in co-operation with the Bureau Library. Book references, gathered 
through these mediums, were published in The Northwestern Miller of April 
8. Following is the concluding installment of an alphabetical list of bulletins 
and pamphlets, publication of which was begun in the issues of April 29 and 


May 6: 


South Dakota. Agricultural Experiment 

Station. 
Shepard, J. H. Macaroni Wheat. (Bul. 
92, 1905, 39 pp.) Discusses milling and 


chemical characteristics of durum wheat 
and its adaptation for making bread 
and macaroni. Color determination on 
durum flour bread, semolina, and mac- 


aroni. 

Shepard, J. H. Macaroni or Durum 
Wheats. (Bul. 99, 1906, pp. 105-115.) 
Milling, baking and chemical tests of 
durum wheat products. Color deter- 
mination. 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Fraps, G. S. The Composition and Feed- 
ing Value of Wheat By-products. (Bul. 
282, 1921, 42 pp.) Discusses description 
of milling, definitions and standards for 
wheat byproducts, digestion experi- 
ments, etc. 
United States. 
Census of manufactures, 


Texas. 


Bureau of the Census. 
1921: Flour mill 


products and bread and other bakery 
products. 1923. 30 pp. 
United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Bowen, J. C. Wheat and Flour Prices, 
from Farmer to Consumer. (Bul. 130, 
1913, 112 pp.) Results of a study to 
determine the relation between wheat 
prices and retail prices of flour, and 
the cost of distribution. Definitions of 
terms are given. 


United States. Bureau of Standards. 


Neale, C. C. Weight Standardization of 
Bread. (In Misc. pubs. 43, 1921, pp. 
115-118.) 

United States. Federal Board for Vocational 
-Education. 


Flour Milling. For disabled soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines, to aid them in choos- 


ing a _ vocation, (Opportunity mono- 
graph, vocational rehabilitation series 
No. 42, 1919, 15 pp.) Prepared by J. 
A. Le Clerc. 


United States Department of Agriculture. 

Atwater, W. O., and Bryant, A. P. Chem- 
ical Composition of American Food Ma- 
terials. (Office of experiment stations 
bul. 28, rev. ed. 1906, 87 pp.) 

Back, E. A. Insect Control in Flour Mills. 
(Bul. 872, 1920, 40 pp.) 

Back, E. A., and Cotton, R. T. 
grain Pests. (Farmers’ bul. 1260, 
47 pp.) 


Stored- 
1922, 


Black, R. H., and Haller, C. R. Foreign 
Material in Spring Wheat. (Farmers’ 
bul. 1287, 1922, 22 pp.) 

Boerner, E. G. (compiler). Handbook of 
official grain standards for wheat, 
shelled corn and oats. (U. 8S. G. S. A. 


Form 90, revised and reprinted August, 
1924, 74 pp.) Contains requirements for 
official grain grades, description of ap- 
paratus for grading, and instruction for 
filing appeals and disputes under the 
United States grain standards act. 
Boerner, E. G. The Intrinsic Values of 


Grain, Cottonseed, Flour and Similar 
Products, Based on the Dry-matter Con- 
tent. (Bul. 374, 1916, 32 pp.) 


Chamberlain, J. 8. Feeding Value of 
Cereals. (Bureau of Chemistry Bul. 120, 
1909, 64 pp.) 

Clark, J. A. Improvement of Ghirka 
Spring Wheat in Yield and Quality. 
(Bul. 450, 1916, 19 pp.) The milling 
and baking quality of Ghirka wheat is 
discussed, 

Clark, J. A., Martin, J. H., and Ball, C. R. 
Classification of American Wheat Varie- 


ties. (Bul. 1074, rev. ed. 1923, 238 pp.) 
Clark, J. A., and Salmon, 8S. C Kanred 
Wheat. (Cir. 194, 1921, 13 pp.) His- 


tory, botanical description, yield, milling 
and baking value of Kanred wheat. 

Clark, J. A., and Waldron, L. R. Kota 
Wheat, (Cir. 280, 1923, 16 pp.) This 
circular discusses the milling and bak- 
ing value of Kota wheat. 

Coleman, D. A., and Regan, S. A. Nem- 
atode Galls as a Factor in the Market- 
ing and Milling of Wheat. (Bul. 734, 
1918, 16 pp.) 

Cox, J. H. The Drying for Milling Pur- 
poses of Damp and Garlicky Wheat. 
(Bul. 455, 1916, 10 pp.) 

Cox, J. H. A Special Flask for the Rapid 
Determination of Water in Flour and 
Meal. (Bul. 56, 1914, 7 pp.) Specifica- 
tion of apparatus and description of 
method of operation. 


Holmes, Experiments on the Di- 
gestibility of Wheat Bran in a Diet 
Without Wheat Flour. (Bul. 751, 1919, 
18 pp.) 


Hunt, C. L., and Wessling, H. L. Bread 
and Bread Making in the Home. (Farm- 
ers’ bul. 807, 1917, 25 pp.) 

Keenan, G. L. Significance of Wheat 
Hairs in Microscopical Examination of 
Flour. (Bul. 1130, 1923, 7 pp.) 

Keenan, G. L., and Lyons, M. A. 
Microscopical Examination of 
(Bul. 839, 1920, 32 pp.) 

Langworthy, C. F., and Hunt, C. L. Corn 
Meal as a Food, and Ways of Using It. 
(Farmers’ bul. 665, 2d rev. 1919, 23 pp.) 

Le Clerc, J. A., and Wessling, H. L. The 
Chemical Analysis of Wheat-Flour Sub- 
stitutes and of the Breads Made There- 
from. (Bul. 701, 1918, 12 pp.) 

Le Clerc, J. A., and Jacobs, B. R. Graham 
Flour; a study of the physical and 


The 
Flour. 


chemical differences between graham 
flour and imitation graham flours. (Bu- 
reau of Chemistry bul. 164, 1913, 57 pp.) 


Leighty, C. E. Buckwheat. (Farmers’ 
Bul. 1062, 1919, 24 pp.) Culture, dis- 
eases, uses, feeding value and milling 


of buckwheat. Acreage, production, 
value, weight per bushel. 

Miller, R. C. Milling and Baking Tests 
of Wheat Containing Admixtures of Rye, 
Corn Cockle, Kinghead, and Vetch. 
(Bul. 328, 1915, 24 pp.) 

Runkel, H. Weight Variation of Package 
Foods. (Bul. 897, 1920, 20 pp.) 

Shollenberger, J. H. The Influence of 
Relative Humidity and Moisture Con- 
tent of Wheat on Milling Yields and 
Moisture Content of Flour. (Bul. 1013, 
1921, 12 pp.) 


Shollenberger, J. H. Moisture in Wheat 
and Mill Products. (Bul. 788, 1919, 
12 pp.) 

Shollenberger, J. H., and Clark, J. A. 


Milling and Baking Experiments with 
American Wheat Varieties. (Bul. 1183, 
1924, 92 pp.) 

Shollenberger, J. H., and Coleman, D. A. 
Tables for Converting Crude Protein and 
Ash Content to a Uniform Moisture 
Base. (Misc. circ. 28, 1924, 30 pp.) 

Shollenberger, J. H., Marshall, W. K., and 
Coleman, D. A. Experimental Milling 
and Baking. (Including chemical de- 
terminations.) (Bul. 1187, 1924, 52 pp.) 

Skinner, R. P. Manufacture of Semolina 
and Macaroni. (Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry bul. 20, 1902, 31 pp.) Devel- 
opment of industry in France. Manu- 
facture of semolina, manufacture of 
macaroni; durum wheat for bread flour. 

Snyder, Harry. Studies on Bread and 
Bread Making at the University of Min- 
nesota in 1899 and 1900. (Office of 
Experiment Stations bul, 101, 1901, 65 
pp.) 

Snyder, Harry. Studies on the Digesti- 
bility and Nutritive Value of Bread at 
the University of Minnesota. (Office of 
Experiment Stations buls. 126, 156, 1903, 
1905.) 

Snyder, Harry, and Voorhees, L. A. 
Studies on Bread and Bread Making. 
(Office of Experiment Stations bul. 67, 
1903, 51 pp.) 

Snyder, Harry, and Woods, C. D. Wheat, 
Flour and Bread. (In Yearbook, 1903, 
Pp. 347-362.) 

Standards of Purity for Food Products. 
(Office of the Secretary. Cir. 136, 1919, 
22 pp.) 

Thomas, L. M. Comparison of Several 
Classes of American Wheats and a 
Consideration of Some Factors Influ- 
encing Quality. (Bul. 557, 1917, 28 pp.) 

Thomas, L. M. Characteristics and Qual- 


ity of Montana-grown Wheat. (Bul. 
522, 1917, 34°>pp.) 

Thomas, L. M. Origin, Characteristics 
and Quality of Humpback Wheat. (Bul. 


478, 1916, 4 pp.) 

Wessling, H. L. Baking in the Home. 
(Farmers’ bul. 1136, 1920, 40 pp.) " 

Wiley, H. W., and others. Foods and 
Food Adulterants. Pt. 9. Cereals 
and cereal products. (Division of Chem- 
istry bul. 13, pt. 9, 1898, pp. 1169-1374.) 
Discusses composition of cereals, their 
preparation for food, grinding and mill- 
ing, mill products, making and baking 
of bread. 

Winslow, E. A. Food Values: How foods 
meet body needs, (Bul. 975, 1921, 387 
pp.) Includes food value of cereals and 
cereal preparations. 

Winton, A. L., Burnet, W. C., and Born- 
mann, J. H. Composition of Corn 
(Maize) Meal Manufactured by Differ- 
ent Processes and the Influence of Com- 
position on the Keeping Qualities. (Bul. 
215, 1915, 31 pp.) 

Woods, C. D., and Merrill, L. H. A re- 
port of investigations on the digesti- 
bility and nutritive value of bread. (Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations bul. 85, 1900, 
51 pp.) 

Woods, C. D., and Merrill, L. H. Studies 
on the digestibility and nutritive value 
of bread at the Maine agricultural ex- 
periment station, 1899-1903. (Office of 
Experiment Stations, bul. 143, 1904.) 

Woods, C. D., and Snyder, Harry. Cereal 


Breakfast Foods. (Farmers’ bul. 249, 
1911, 32 pp.) The grain used for cereal 
breakfast foods, their preparation, 


chemical composition, digestibility, food 

value, adulteration and cost. ‘“Predi- 

gested’’ and malted breakfast foods. 
United States Federal Trade Commission. 

Food investigation; report ‘ on flour 
milling and jobbing. April 4, 1918, 27 
pp. Discusses production of wheat flour, 
the distribution of wheat flour, cost and 
profit of milling, cost and profits of 
flour jobbers, marketing conditions and 
practices. 

Wheat flour milling industry. Communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission transmitting the re- 
port of the commission on the wheat 
flour milling industry. (68th Cong. Ist 
ses., Senate doc. 130, 1924, 130 pp.) 

United States Tariff Commission. 

Wheat and wheat products; report... 

on the differences in costs of production 


of wheat, wheat flour, and wheat mill- 
feed in the United States and Canada. 


March 4, 1924. 71 pp. 
Utah. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Stewart, Robert, and Hirst, C. T. The 


Chemical, Milling and Baking Value of 
Utah Wheats. (Bul. 125, 1913, pp. 115- 


150.) 

Stewart, Robert, and Hirst, C. T. The 
Quality of Home-grown vs. Imported 
Wheat. (Bul. 137, 1915, pp. 63-76.) 


Comparison of the milling, baking and 
chemical qualities of home grown and 
imported wheat. 

Stewart, Robert, and Greaves, J. E. The 
Milling Qualities of Wheat. (Bul. 103, 
1908, pp. 243-276.) 


Washington. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
Olson, G. A. How to Make Bread from 


Soft Wheat Flours. (Popular bul. 47, 
1912, 4 pp.) 

Olson, G. A. Wheat and Flour Investi- 
gations—V. (Bul. 144, 1917, 86 pp.) 
Bibliography, pp. 81-86. 

Schafer, E. G., and Gaines, E. F. Wash- 
ington Wheats. (Bul. 121, 1915, 16 pp.) 
Description of wheat varieties, compara- 
tive milling and chemical qualities of 
wheat. 

Thatcher, 
vestigations (crop of 1905). 
1907, 48 pp.) 


R. W. Wheat and Flour In- 
(Bul. 84, 


Thatcher, R. W. Wheat and Flour In- 
vestigations (crops of 1906-7). (Bul. 
91, 1910, 31 pp.) 

Wheat and Flour Investigations. (Bul. 


100, 1911, 52 pp.) Part I. Analyses and 
tests of crops of 1908 and 1909, by R. 
W. Thatcher, George A. Olson, and W. 


L. Hadlock. Part II. The composition 
and milling quality of Washington 
wheats, by R. W. Thatcher. Part III. 


A simple apparatus for determining the 
milling quality of wheats, by George A. 


Olson. 
Washington, State College. Extension 
Service. 
Cresswell, Ruth. Breadmaking for Club 
Members. (Ext. bul. 71, 1921, 7 pp.) 


Wisconsin. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Leith, B. D. Milling and Baking Quali- 

ties of Wisconsin Grown Wheats. (Re- 
search bul. 43, 1919, 38 pp.) 

Moldy Bread Outbreak Due to Infected 
Flour. (In bul. 352, 1923, pp. 74, 75.) 
Zinn, Jacob. Correlations between various 
characters of wheat and flour as deter- 
mined from published data from chemi- 
cal, milling and baking tests of a number 
of American wheats. (Journal Agricul- 
tural Research, vol. 23, No. 7, 1923, pp. 

529-548.) Bibliography, p. 548. 


Several pamphlets in mimeographed 
form which contain abstracts of reports 
of investigations made on subjects relat- 
ing to the handling, milling, and storing 
of grain have been compiled by Grain In- 
vestigations, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The pamphlets, which con- 
tain abstracts and references on subjects 
relating to the milling of wheat, are listed 
below: 


USGSA—GI-4, Respiration of Grain and Its 
Relation to the Heating of Grain. “‘Sweat’’ 
in wheat and flour. 7 pp, 1922. 

USGSA—GI-5. Foreign Material in Grain, 
and Grain Screenings. 40 pp., 8 figs. 1922. 


USGSA—GI-6, Garlic, or Wild Onions. 17 
pp., 1 fig. 1922. 

USGSA—GI-7. Yellow-berry in Wheat. 20 
pp., 1922 


USGSA—GI-8. Test Weight per Bushel. 47 
pp., 11 figs., 1 plate. 1923. 


USGSA—GI-10. Sprouted Wheat. 78 pp., 
4 figs. 1923. 
USGSA—GI-11. Moisture in Wheat. 32 pp., 


3 figs., 1 plate. 1923. 
USGSA—GI-12. Protein and Gluten in Wheat 
and Flour. 53 pp., 4 figs. 1923. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to May 16, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 





;* .) BS) Eee 1,900 2,172 2,021 
April 19-26 ......... 1,913 2,130 2,050 
April 26-May 2....... 1,815 2,183 2,106 
Be BO. seccccersice 1,748 2,151 2,021 
Be GOMER 6450c0b00% 2,02 2,117 2,080 
July 1-May 16 ....... 115,207 115,817 117,924 
Flour, July 1-May 16, 

bbls— 
Exports ............. 12,955 15,382 138,652 
BENTO oc vccvciccsese 24 161 400 
Wheat, July 1-May 16, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.726,000 637,000 699,000 
POE oWoesicccbess 182,900 72,400 141,300 
TRPOTED 2 ccc ccccccse 5,678 25,700 17,450 
Ground by mills...... 527,648 535,500 529,500 
Wheat stocks, May 16, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 42,178 50,078 39,484 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 49,652 69,122 54,338 





NORWEGIAN FLOUR MILLS 

Although there has been some discus- 
sion in Norway regarding the increase 
in the number of flour mills in that coun- 
try, which would result in increased im- 
portations of wheat and decreased impor- 
tations of flour, no definite steps have yet 
been taken to establish additional mills. 
It is very probable, therefore, that Amer- 
ican wheat flour will continue to hold the 
predominant position which it occupies 
there at the present. time. 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


Here is an excerpt from the report of 
the secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association. Shortly before this 
association was organized, southern pine 
lumber was the football of the lumber 
field and looked upon as “the cheapest” 
in the market. The association has been 
responsible for placing southern pine in 
its present leading position. An organi- 
zation of this character is needed in the 
feed industry. 

“During the 10-year period of its ex- 
istence, the Southern Pine Association 
has spent in the interests of the lumber 
manufacturer, distributor and consumer 
more than $4,500,000, or an average of 
about $500,000 a year; it has assisted in 
the better manufacture and grading of 
its subscribers’ product by making ap- 
proximately 16,000 mill inspections; it 
has handled about 14,000 claim inspec- 
tions on complaints as to grades; it has 
brought the merits of southern pine be- 
fore the public through advertisements 
which have had a circulation of more 
than 185,000,000, and has spent for adver- 
tising about $1,500,000; it has distributed 
more than 5,000,000 booklets and pieces 
of literature designed to assist home 
builders and users of lumber in solving 
their coustruction problems; it has fur- 
nished to the press millions of lines of 
news and information concerning the 
southern pine industry and its product, 
and it has distributed more than 2,000,- 
000 pieces of statistical information, the 
bulk of which was sent to nonsubscrib- 
ers, lumber distributors and the public 
generally.”—Flour and Feed. 


What. was really meant by the state- 
ment, “More depends on the system than 
on the kind of machines used,” was that, 
no matter how much or how good or what 
kind of machines we may have, the sys- 
tem employed in the use of the machinery 
is what counts. Some millers swear by 
certain millbuilders’ machinery; they 
can’t get along with anything else. Then 
there are some other men who swear at 
that same make of machinery, and de- 
clare it no good. And both men, each 
with his pet machinery, secure about the 
same result. 

However, system is much of the battle. 
The flow of the stock and the several re- 
ductions and operations are what count 
more than the kind, make and number of 
machines. Some men will make money 
where others would all but starve. Some 
men can make good flour, with a good 
cleanup, and get capacity from a layout 
of machinery which others would declare 
impossible. Machinery is but so much 
metal and wood, even when constructed 
along the best lines. It remains for hu- 
man skill to make the machine produce. 
Human skill is natural resource aug- 
mented by study and thrift. No human 
has ever been so richly endowed with tal- 
ent and ability that these could not be 
increased by personal culture, training, 
study and practice— National Miller. 


A bread trust is unthinkable. Its ten- 
ure of life would not be long in a free 
country. But it will do no harm to 
watch it and keep it within the sane lim- 
its of wise economic development. 

The independent baker should espe- 
cially keep his two eyes upon it. He 
should not hesitate to take from it what- 
ever lesson it teaches in better methods 
of manufacture and distribution. With 
equal freedom of action he should see to 
it that this trust shall comply with all 
the laws of the land and live within their 
limitations. 

And right here is where trade organi- 
zation comes in. The single baker can 
do nothing to or with the trust, but all 
the bakers united together can do a lot. 
That is what we mean when we say that 
in this critical hour of the baking indus- 
try the independent bakers will be hung 
separately unless they are willing to hang 
together.—The Ohio Baker. 
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An old Scot was taking his first trip 
across the Atlantic. In the smoking room 
he got into conversation with another 
traveler. “And tae what country do you 
belong?” the Scot inquired. “Gee,” was 
the nasal response. “I guess I belong to 
the greatest and dandiest country that 
the Lord Almighty ever put on earth.” 
“Aye,” replied the Scot, “but ye seem to 
ave lost your accent.”—TIreland’s Sat- 
urday Night. 








“As a salesman,” said Jack, “I’m a Wow! 
I am known as the kittie’s me-ow.” 

But this same live wire 

Turned out a flat tire. 
He’s job hunting somewhere right now. 


Mistress: “Norah, will you try to have 
the steak a little more underdone?” 
Norah: “Is it finding fault ye are?” 
“Dear me, no! I merely thought it 
would be nicer for you not to remain over 
the fire so long.”—Judge. 
* * 


NOT PERFECT IN EVERYTHING 


The famous phrase, “Kansas Grows the 
Best Wheat in the World,” has been al- 
tered a bit by a K. U. student, who has 
adorned his raincoat with a drawing of a 
tombstone, and below it the slogan, “Kan- 
sas Makes the Worst Corn in the World.” 

7. * 

Dorothy, daughter of a tire salesman, 
had seen a set of triplets for the first 
time in her short life. 

“Oh, mother,” she said on returning 
home, “what do you guess I saw today ?— 
A lady that had some twins with a 
spare !”— Life, 

* 


PAT COULDN’T 

Coming along a slippery pavement one 
evening after a heavy fall of snow, Pat, 
after he had been looking on the whisky 
when it was amber, lost his balance and 
toppled over right in front of the parish 
priest, who, thinking the opportunity a 
good one for a moral lesson, said, “Sin- 
ners stand on slippery ground.” 

“So Oi see,” retorted Pat; “but, be- 
gorra, it’s more than Oi can do!”—Ire- 
land’s Saturday Night. 

* * 


THE NEW SALESMANSHIP 
“Is Mr. Busiman in?” 
“What do you want to talk to him 
about?” 
“Golf, as a starter. I believe that is 
considered the proper approach.”—Life. 
am * 


Storekeeper: “I don’t like the ring of 
this half dollar.” 

Customer: “What do you want for 50c 
—a peal of bells?”—The Purple Cow. 


* * 


DISCOUNT THAT COUNTED 


In American bookselling circles it is 
customary to allow a discount to pub- 
lishers, authors and personal friends. 
When Mark Twain once visited a book- 
shop he chose a book and said to the as- 
sistant: 

“Now, as a publisher I am entitled to 
a discount of 50 per cent. As an author 
I am also entitled to 50 per cent, and as 
a friend of the proprietor I should get 25 
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per cent. Now, what’s the price of the 
book and what do I have to pay for it?” 

The assistant did some rapid figuring 
and handing over the book, said: 

“I guess we owe you 75c. Here you 
are. I hope we may have your further 
patronage !’"—Jugend (Munich). 

oa * 
MIXED COLORS 


She: “Can you tell me why a black cow 
gives white milk that makes yellow but- 
ter?” 

He: “For the same reason that black- 
berries are red when they are green.”— 
Pitt Panther. 

* * 

We hear of a musical composition 
called “Golf Spirituals.” No doubt one 
part is entitled “Swing Low, Sweet Han- 
dicap Player.”—Punch. 

7 * 

If they really force those 30,000,000 
silver dollars out into circulation it is 
going to create a brisk market for sus- 
penders.—-Columbus Dispatch. 

* 

Customer (to antique dealer): “You 
want $45 for this chair? But it has ‘sev- 
enteen-fifty’ chalked on the back.” 

Dealer: “Yes, madam, that’s the date 
when it was made.”—Life. 

* 

“Poor ole Bill! ’E’s so short-sighted 
’e’s working ’imself to death.” 

“Wot’s ’is short sight got to do with 
it?” 

“Well, ’e can’t see when the boss ain’t 
looking, so ’e ’as to keep on shoveling all 
the time !’—London Humorist. 

* * 


Now that a new night club is adver- 
tising a breakfast dansant the only time 
left to eat seems to be between meals.— 
Punch. 


- . 


Dryer (who has found a piece of wood 
in his sausage): “Waiter, I don’t mind 
the dog, but I bar the kennel.”—London 
Opinion. 

* . 

“Why didn’t you run with the rest of 
the dice throwers when you saw this po- 
liceman?” 

“Yo’ honnuh, I’se jus’ made fo’ nach- 
erals wif mah laigs crossed an’ I din’t 
wanna break mah luck.”—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


First Newspaper Headline 
“Give me a synonym for ‘finny tribe. 

Second Headline Writer: “How about 
fish’ ?” 

First Headline Writer: “Fine! I never 
thought of that.”—Life. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


Writer: 
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HELP WANTED 








OR BROKER 


live connection in 


SALESMEN 


We want a 
New England. 

Exceptional opportunity offered 
by eastern spring wheat mill mak- 
ing high grade flour, to one who 
can get results. 

Address “Opportunity,”’ 103, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE WANT A MILLER CAPABLE OF 
taking entire charge of a 600-bbl Minne- 


sota mill; preferably one who has had 
experience with durum wheats; good 
wages paid to competent man. Address 


95, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN 


We want the best salesmen 
obtainable for 


NEW ENGLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 
INDIANA 


to sell hard wheat flour for 
our new 2,000-bbl Kansas 
City mill. 


THE 
J. C. LYSLE MILLING CO., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Wanted—aA representative for Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Illinois, New York 
state, by aggressive spring wheat 
mill manufacturing high, uniform 
grades of flour at competitive prices. 
Address 75, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis, 


MILL 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We have openings for several high 
grade salesmen for eastern and cen- 
tral states territories to cover both 
jobbing and bakery trade. To good 
clean, aggressive men we can offer a 
genuine opportunity with good sal- 
ary and strong support from the 
office. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Address Newton Milling & 
Elevator Co., Newton, Kansas. 





SALESMAN FOR CITY OF CHICAGO— 
Good proposition to the right party; in- 
experienced men need not answer, as must 
have salesman with knowledge of this 
market. Address ‘“Experienced,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 99, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


981 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 55, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





LISTEN—A REAL FLOUR SALESMAN, 
acquainted with eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey baking and jobbing trades, 
expects to make a change soon. Write 
or wire “Producer,” 96, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or assistant in 


larger plant; good references; long ex- 
perience; understand tempering’ grain; 
could go on short notice. Thomas Mcll- 


veen, Box 133, Stacy, Minn. 


AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT IN SMALL 
mill or as head bookkeeper in large plant 


by married man, 35; 10 years’ account 
and sales experience; available July 1; 
good references. Address 81, care North 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 100, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 


ent; A No. 1 practical miller; best of 
references from the most modern and 
large mills; desire position in mill from 
500 bbls up. Address 1026, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
DESIRE CONNECTION WITH 400- TO 


1,500-bbl hard winter wheat mill as super- 
intendent-head miller; 23 years’ experi- 
ence in large and small mills; middle age, 
good references, no bad habits. Address 
88, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRAFFIC MAN—AVAILABLE FOR EM- 
ployment about June 15; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all matters pertaining to 
flour milling traffic; steady, accurate, de- 
pendable; permanent location desired. 
Address 64, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE FOR NEW 
crop; 16 years’ office and sales experience 
with reputable mill; knowledge of mill- 
ing, wheat buying and blending, account- 


ing and traffic; new trade and products a 





specialty; West preferred; interview ex- 
pected. Address 108, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN 
now employed as sales manager seeks 
change; have directed organization for 


2,500-bbl spring wheat mill; wide personal 
acquaintance with large eastern brokers; 
forceful, hard worker, who can direct and 
help salesmen produce results; best ref- 
erences. Address 74, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
wants position at once in mill from 100 to 
500 bbls; lifetime of experience in mills 
up to 2,000 bbls; Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Minnesota 
wheats, hard and soft; experience in 
blending; good repair man; have my own 
tools; age 45; active and working and get 
results. Address Box 16, Menasha, Wis. 


CONNECTION WITH RELIABLE SOUTH- 
western mill by young man now employed; 
wants place with real opportunity for man 
with ability and not afraid of work; nine 

office 


years’ experience as correspondent, 
man, traffic manager and assistant man- 
ager; also experienced in wheat depart- 


ment and grain accounting; excellent ref- 
erences. Address 105, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
general manager by exceptionally capable 
man, under 35 years of age, who has had 
15 years’ experience in the milling busi- 
ness; familiar with all branches of the 
industry; has directed sales of large com- 
panies, and traveled extensively in domes- 
tic and foreign markets; excellent refer- 
ences furnished. Address 983, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





A SUPERINTENDENT -HEAD MILLER 
with large practical milling experience, 
hard and soft wheat, also rye, desires con- 
nection with good milling firm; had com- 
plete charge for 15 years of a 2,500-bbl 
mill; good mechanic; know how to handle 
help; can fix any size mill so as to get 
the very best results; can furnish highest 
recommendations. Address 80, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER—MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ 
experience in all departments of milling 
is open for a connection; I am not a job 
hunter and my business history and record 
has no holes in it; I am of middle age, 
sound, conservative and of clean habits; 
I can furnish very highest references; 
salary is not so important as a perma- 
nent, substantial position where I can 
prove my value; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1025, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPORT MANAGER, THOROUGHLY CON- 
versant export technique, documents, cus- 
toms regulations, commercial law, wide 
traveling experience, intimate knowledge 
Latin-American and European trade con- 
ditions, thorough command Spanish lan- 
guage, now employed by flour mill, would 
like to make connection with exporting or 
manufacturing concern offering position 
with a future; A-1 references and quali- 
fications. Address 1024, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE SELL- 
ing flour, grain, feed in Maine; have good 
following among bakers, wholesale grocers 
and grain dealers; would like to represent 
in Maine a good-sized live organization 
milling high-grade flour; an abundance of 
wheat feeds at all times is essential; 
Maine is one of the best consumers of 
soft winters in the country. Address 84, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE OR RENT— 
60-bbl capacity Wolf system, steam power 
and heat, electric lighted; located in pros- 
perous hard spring wheat belt in north- 
eastern Montana. Write F. D. Morck, 
Antelope, Mont. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILL 
FOR RENT 


The Cataract Flour Mill, situated 
at the Falls of St. Anthony, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is for rent for a 
term of from one to five years. 


The mill is a corner building, of 
stone, having four stories, attic and 
basement, is well equipped with 
modern machinery in good condi- 
tion. 


The capacity of the mill is about 
20,000 bbls per month, with a wheat 
storage of over 15,000 bus, has 
trackage facilities, also for custom 
trade, is a strictly water power mill 
of 450 h-p capacity available almost 
continuously. 


This mill is well known for the 
excellence of its products and is 
ready for operation at short notice. 

For further information address 
Minneapolis Mill Co., 508 First 
Street South, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 


Flour mill, grist mill, elevator and 
storage warehouse, located in thriv- 
ing town in Red River valley; flour 
capacity 75 bbls per day; feed 2,000 
lbs per hour; elevator 20,000 bus; 
warehouse holds 400 bbls flour and 
one car feed; on main line Great 
Northern with A-1 switching fa- 
cilities. 

All first class condition; offered 
at less than one half appraised val- 
ue; cash or small down payment 
with terms on balance; big bargain 
for right party; the opportunity of 
a lifetime for a practical miller. 

Photograph on file with The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Address 97, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL, 75 
bbls, stone building 40x32, frame building 
25x40, warehouse 20x60, garage and of- 
fice; wholesale flour to most of the stores; 
also doing a very good retail flour and 
feed business; only custom flour and feed 
mill in the community. Teske Milling 
Co., Princeton, Wis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


1 Prinz & Rau Iron Prince scouring 
machine; 1. Prinz No, 5% improved 
grader and separator; 2 bran dusters; 
1 No. 16 New Cyclone dust collector. 
Above machinery acquired under excep- 
tional circumstances; must be sold at 
once; best offer will be accepted. 

Lane & Freeman, Inc., 
302 Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 65 H-P HIGH, FULL 
Diesel engine, 12%x21, complete with air 
compressor and air tank; this equipment 
is in first-class condition, has been op- 
erated about two years, original cost $7,- 
000. This engine must be moved from its 
present building by the first of June; we 
will sell subject to your inspection for 
$1,000, f.0.b. Spencer, S. D. Address Min- 
nesota Electric Distributing Co., Foshay 
Bldg., Minneapolis, 
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Roll 


FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 





WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
Secondhand sewing machine, good 
condition Gulf Flour Mill, Inc., 
Willow and Julia Sts, New Orleans, 
La. 


FOR SALE—NEW LABORATORY EQUIP- 
ment, used one season, complete—ovens, 
scales, moisture machines—in fact, ev- 
erything for complete baking laboratory; 
will sell cheap; guaranteed practically 
good as new. Address Damon Grain & 
Produce Co., Caldwell, Kansas. 








“Better in Every Way” 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the fact that Sanisacks are the 
best sacks on the market. For so many 
years we have striven hard for im- 
provements, for tougher paper, for 
better shipping qualities, for softer 
texture, that we are quite convinced in 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be 
better. But don’t take our word. 
Take the word of a miller who is using 
them, who has used other brands and 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and 
Grain Company. 
MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., 

Manufacturers of 

White Lily Flour and Feed 
Office and Mill Foot of Sharp Street 

Millville, N. J. 10/23/24 

F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: 

The sacks,arrived three days ago. They 
are better in every way than what we have 
been getting—-tougher, printed better, and 
so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and 
rough and do not make one’s hands sore 
to handle and tie. 

I expect to give you more orders in the 
future as they do not burst and make 
waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 
WALTER HARBISON. 
If you want better sacks, you want 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 
paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
and odors. They withstand rough han- 
dling. They can be attractively print- 
ed in bright colors that stay bright. 
Arkell & Smiths have been making 
paper sacks for more than sixty years. 
We have the experience and the equip- 
ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 
mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 
free enough Sanisacks for a thorough 
trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
designs. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Fumigate 
Regularly With 





To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Chemical Company 





The Improved Columbian 
First Break Feed Governor 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


For 30 Years 
the Standard 








ri . FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code REVISION 


Necessary for milling uniform flour. 
Used in all modern mills. Over 25,000 
in operation. Recommended and in- 
stalled by all large mill builders and 
furnishers throughout the world. 


Columbian Feed Governor Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MinneEsorTa, U.S. A. 


Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 

















511 Fifth Ave. NewYork, N.Y. 








FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR 
AGENTS 


FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD 


HELSINGFORS 





MILLER’S CODE of ETHICS 


Adopted by Millers’ National Federation 
April 16, 1925 

1. We will strive to maintain the highest excellence in 
quality, merchandising service and business practice in order 
that we may have respect for our products and that others 
may respect them. We will deal honorably with our com- 
petitors, our customers and the public, and we will refrain 
from any action, method or practice which if indulged in by 
a competitor we would regard as unethical, unsound, or 
unbusiness-like. 

2. Sales of flour should be made for delivery within 
not to exceed 60 days. 

3. Prices of flour or other mill products shall not be 
guaranteed against decline. 

4. Flour and other mill products shall not be consigned. 


(Consignment means delivery by shipper to customer, agent 
or broker for sale at a future time at an undetermined price.) 


5. All carload sales should be made on sight draft or 
arrival draft terms. 

6. All sales shall be subject to confirmation at home or 
duly authorized office of mill. 


7. Millers’ National Federation Package Differentials 
shall be strictly observed. 


8. Charges shall be assessed and collected from the 
buyer in all cases where shipping directions are not received 
within contract time, at the rate of 1/3c per bbl per day for 
flour and lc per ton per day for feed. 


9. Millers’ National Federation Uniform Sales Contract 
shall be used in all cases. 


10. Millers shall not give rebates, premiums, donations, 
or subsidies in the merchandising of their products. 


11. There shall be no so-called bargain day sales. 


12. It is recommended that mills issue a fair list price 
and adhere strictly to it. Revision should be made only when 
there has been sufficient change in costs of production to 
justify it. 

13. After prices have been advanced, no sale shall be 
accepted at previous prices. 


14. It is recommended that sales prices reflect cost plus 
a profit based on the cost of replacement of raw material and 
a cost of operation and sales reflecting the normal average 
capacity actually operated by the industry, not exceeding 55 
per cent. 


15. It is recommended that reports of unethical and un- 
commercial practices of competitors be accepted with the 
utmost caution, and that no action be predicated thereon 
unless and until the authenticity of such reports is confirmed 
by inquiry from the competitor or competitors involved. 








June 3, 1925 








